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PICKER APRONS 






' | 
Picker Aprons, as made by F. C. Todd, Inc., are of the finest We Carry Parts for | 
materials, assembled by skilled workmen, assuring dependable PICKERS SPINNING | 
lay-in and day-out performance without expensive stops for itil wwrsrie 
djustments and repairs. ; . 
m . WINDING 
LAP MACHINES . . 
[hese Aprons, because of their unequalled quality, are now , Sa 
tandard equipment in textile mills throughout the country. COMBERS niin Wen 
. : , " BOBBINS | 
Available in both spiked and slat types for all makes of DRAWING n | 
: —_ * SPOOLS 
ckers, openers, breakers waste machines and garnet nisnmniiaee , 
1achines. AND ROVING SKEWERS | 
Ve also make aprons for all makes conditioning machines. Quality and Service Our Motto. 
Liguidations F. C. 7 & Treas. ¢ 4 p p raisals 
: 
‘t c. TODD | FIC INCORPORATED 
i‘® 
J “a D/ Ne 
rEx WINERY ANI SUPPLIES 
949 V/ 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
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SINEWS FOR TIRES 
Va 


H ERE is the sinewy strength on which 
motorized America rides. These 
cords coming off the creel are on their 
way to be laid into tough tire fabric... 
1540 cords to the fabric width. 


Producing the endless miles of yarns 
and cord for all the vital textiles needed 
today calls for smooth, trouble-free per- 
formance of mill machinery. Lubrication 
with Texaco is a big help in achieving 
this. 

Texaco Spindura Oils, for example, per- 
mit heavier packages and higher spindle 
speeds by cushioning against vibration, 
resisting hunting and lagging. And be- 


cause of their resistance to oxidation and 


thickening, they assure more uniform 
tension and twist, resulting in smoother, 
stronger yarn. Texaco Spindura Oils also 
lessen fogging and spoilage. They are 
available in suitable grades for every 
size and type of spindle. 

Because of their proven effectiveness 
in service, Texaco lubricants are defi- 
nitely preferred in many fields, a few of 
which are listed at the right. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineering Serv- 
ice is available to you through more than 
2300 Texaco distributing points in the 
48 States. 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


QR RE 


THEY PREFER TEXAC 


* More stationary Diesel horsepower 
in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 

* More Diesel horsepower on stream- 
lined trains in the U. S. is lubricated 
with Texaco than with all other 
brands combined. 

* More locomotives and railroad 
cars in the U. S. are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 
* More revenue airline miles in the 
U. S. are flown with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 

® More buses, more bus lines and 
more bus-miles are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


T EXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


See pepe ? ; 
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TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH JAM 


COTTON is published monthly by 


*%& METROPOLITAN OPERA BRO 


W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company, Dalton and Atlanta, 
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ADCASTS SATURDAY AFTERNOO?S 


- 


U. S. A 


Subscription Rates, United States and Possessions, $1.00 for one year; Canada, $1.50 per year; Foreign Countries, $2.00 per year. 
Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office, Dalton, Ga., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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K A Electric Stop Motion 
Now a Draper Product 


Draper Corporation has purchased the physical 
assets of the Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment 
Company of Pawtucket, IR. |., and plans to continue 
the manufacture of the K A Electric Warp Stop 
Motion at the same location and with the same 


personnel. 


For some years we have furnished K A stop 
motions on new Draper looms. WHeredfter, we can 
apply these motions to looms already installed in 
mills, following the practice of the Rhode Island 


company. 


We are pleased to make this announcement of 


increased facilities to serve the Textile Industry. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
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PERCENT CONCENTRATION ON THE WEIGHT OF WATER 


WETTING SPEED IN SECOND - “RAVES TEST 


mew N44: 


r 
Tie GRAPH above gives you wetting speed facts—not 
claims—about DIANOL #11. 


Try DIANOL #11 in your processing against other wetting 
agents, and prove the next fact—that DIANOL #11 is 
lowest in applied cost. 

DIANOL #11 is stable to heat and non-volatile. Its _re- 
wetting efficiency is not impaired by drying temperatures 
ordinarily employed in, textile processing. This makes 
DIANOEL #11 uniquely ¥atisfactory and economical in the 
sanforizing process . . . or wherever rapid re-wetting is 
desirable. 


DIANOL #11 is available for your use now, thanks to 
earlier-than-expected release of raw materials. The handy re- 
ply form below will bring you more detailed information than 
can be included in tlie following summary of its outstanding 
advantages: 


ows 


sic 





@ Most efficient on the basis of ap- 
plied cost. 


@ Applicable to all phases of wet 
textile processing requiring a syn- 
thetic wetting agent of high quality 
and low applied cost. 


@ Stable and effective in solutions 
of 1-12 pH. 


@ Is an excellent sanforizing and re- 
wetting agent. 


@ Stable and effective in hard or 
soft water and over a wide range 
of temperatures. 


@ Does not discolor white goods or 
alter shades. 


@ Rapidly wets out cotton, wool, 
rayon or acetate fabrics. 





Other Plants in CHICAGO and DETROIT Warehouse Stocks in Principal Industrial Centers 





A Progressive Organization of 


Name 


Position cere 








Research and Process Engineers 
and Manufacturing Chemists 


eeePLEASE PRINT COMPANY NAME AND ADDRESS IN MARGIN BELOWeee 
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No you can see advance proof that 
Goodyear’s great steel-cable V-Belt 
will save real money on your toughest 
drives that “eat up” ordinary belts. It’s 
the performance data on more than 2,000 
test sets of this super-tough belt on all 
types of drives—compiled by the G.T.M. 
(Goodyear Technical Man) for your in- 


formation. 


In it you'll see evidence that the Goodyear 
steel-cable V-Belt is successfully operating 
at belt speeds as slow as 38 F.P.M.—and 
as fast as 9,400 F.P.M. That it can be used 
in place of chain-drives, gears or flat belts, 
in some applications, with far greater effi- 
ciency. That it long outlasts conventional 
helts— that it doesn’t stretch — that it 
withstands heat, shock loads and other 
severe operating hazards far better. That 
it gives superior service at lowest 
ultimate cost! 


‘Those are'just a few of the rea- 
sons why more than TWO 
MILLION of these revolu- 
tionary belts are now giving 


standout service on “killer” 


ao PS. For longest wear in cotton cord V-belts, specify Goodyear E.C. Cord Belts. 
\ So F : ' 
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NOCTHIRVBUT 
CAN MATCH THESE RECOROS/ 








ASK YOUR 
6.T.M. 
TO SHOW YOU 
THIS SERVICE 
DATA BOOK ON 


GOODYEAR 
STEEL-CABLE 
V-BELTS 
















drives — both in war plants and on mili- 
tary equipment. Once you have tried 
them, you will want them on every 
tough V-drive. To bring the G.T.M. to 
your-office ‘with these convincing rec- 
ords, write Goodyear, Akron 16,.Ohio, or 
Los Angeles 54, California—or phone 
the nearest Goodyear Industrial Rubber 
Products Distributor. 


E.C. Cord—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 














“GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
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THE GREATEST 








NAME IN RUBBER 
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First Chlorine Barge 


Newest development in the transportation of 
Liquid Chlorine is this barge, especially de- 
signed by Columbia to facilitate shipments via 
inland waterways. All river shipments of this 
chemical were previously limited to one-ton 
containers—a slow, tedious and costly method 
by comparison. 

Cradling four fusion welded steel tanks in 
its 135-foot steel hull, the new barge has a 
capacity of 380 tons of Liquid Chlorine. It 
may be loaded or unloaded from either side; 
connections are so. designed as to prevent 


manifolding of the tanks. First Caustic Soda Barge 


Another 135-foot barge has just been placed in 
service by Columbia. [his one, the first designed 
specifically for Caustic Soda, will carry approxi- 
mately 500 tons of Caustic Liquor. Its huge, 
welded tank is supported by suitable framework 
> in a heavy steel hull 
a Foamglas insulation guards the Caustic from 
AH freezing and a caustic resistant lining prevents 
metallic contamination of the chemical in transit. 














Pioneer in Better Transportation 


These new barges show the way to the more advantageous, use 
of our great network of inland waterways. Similarly, Colembia 
introduced basic improvements in rail transportation of chemi- 
cals. Forerunners of these barges were Columbia’s fusion 
welded type Chlorine tank cars... then Chlorine cars of 55 
ton capacity ... and the insulated and specially lined welded 
cars which first made possible the shipment of 73% Liquid 
Caustic Soda in its purest form. In every case, Columbia cus- 
tomers were the first to profit by these innovations. 





COLUMBIA CHEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY - COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


Chicago - Boston - St. Louis - Pittsburgh - New York - Cincinnati - Cleveland - Philadelphia - Minneapolis + Charlotte - Los Angeles 
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COLUMBIA ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Seda Ash - Caustic Soda - Sodium Bicarbonate - Liquid Chlorine - Silene EF (Hydrated Calcium Silicate) - Calcium Chloride - Soda Briquettes 
Modified Sodas + Caustic Ash - Phosfiake - Calcene T (Precipitated Calcium Carbonate) - Calcium Hypochlorite 
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THIS 
IMPROVED 
SYNTHETIC COT 


insures 


BETTER DRAFTING 










NO OTHER SYNTHETIC 
COT OFFERS ALL THESE 
ADVANTAGES 











3%. GOOD DRAFTING — Accotex 
Cots retain their excellent grip 


because they resist slicking. 


2% REDUCED EYEBROWING—The 
resistance to slicking minimizes 


eyebrowing. 


S. LONG SERVICE—Accotex Cots 
are tough. And they can be re- 
buffed 3 or 4 times. 


4. REDUCED LAPPING—Accotex 
Cots have little affinity for textile 


fibers and are non-sweating. 


5. GOOD START-UP — Accotex 


Cots are non-thermoplastic and 


ESULTS in hundreds of mills prove conclusively 
that Armstrong’s Accotex NC-727 Cots draft 
better than ‘“‘straight’’ synthetic rubber cots. The reason 
for their exceptionally good performance is that Accotex 
Cots are made with synthetic rubber and cork. 


resist flattening. 


®& SOLVENT RESISTANCE—Acco- 
tex Cots are not affected by oil, 
water, dyes, or textile solvents. 
The cork content makes Accotex Cots highly resistant 
o “‘slicking up’’—helps them retain their grip longer than 
| other types of synthetics. This extra long-lasting grip 
helps Accotex Cots reduce eyebrowing as well as provide 

better drafting. 


| Better drafting and reduced eyebrowing are only two 
of eight important advantages offered by Armstrong’s 
Accotex Cots. Check over the list at the right, and you’! 
see why more and more mills are changing over to 
Accotex Cots. 


7. SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION— 
Accotex Cots have no seams— 


can't break open in service. 


8. QUICK ASSEMBLY — Accotex 
Cots are ready glued. 


Ask your Armstrong representative for samples, prices, 
and complete information about Armstrong’s Accotex 





Cots and Accotex Aprons. Or write Armstrong 
Cork Company, Textile Products Department, 
3602 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





ARMSTRONG'S ACCOTEA COTS 


CORK COTS e ACCOTEX APRONS 
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Ingersoll-Rand 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


1-566 
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Putting the “SPIN” in a Spinning Cylinde: 











By Taking out the . 

| _—— fi 
NVBBAVION | 
3 The Jenkins Dynamic Balancer automatically locates the positions of ‘ 


unbalance and measures them accurately. This means the cylinder 
can then be balanced perfectly throughout its entire length; after 
which it is given an actual running test up to 3000 R.P.M. This method 
of balancing eliminates all vibration due to unbalance, thus permit- 
ting increased cylinder speed if desired . . costly breakdowns caused 
by premature bearing failures are eliminated . . yarn quality is more 
uniform . . excessive wear on journals, travelers and rings is reduced 
. . higher speeds and less time out for repairs and replacements C 
speed up production. | 


* ~*~ = = eee ee Ome OU 


Six pretty sound reasons why more and more 


METAL SHOP *Q0N5) | mally Palanced 


'G ‘ee ae Ca. es ee ee SPINNING CYLINDERS 


© JENKINS METAL SnO? 


NORTH CAROLINA fl 
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..,and 
at the same time 
step-up delivered power 
with 
CLING-SURFACE 
Belt Preservative 


Here's a belt application that tackles your power 
transmission problem from two major angles. First, 
Cling-Surface preserves belting. It penetrates the 
fibres—maintains a natural resiliency under all kinds 
of operating conditions—gives a constant non-slip 
grip, with 


UP TO 40% MORE POWER 


Second, Belts regularly conditioned with 
Cling-Surface offer the further advan- 
tage of slack operation. Bearings, shaft- 
ing and belts last longer, and power 
requirements are reduced. Rigid per- 
formance requirements of U. S. Govern- 
ment specifications are exceeded by 
Cling-Surface. Order Cling-Surface— 
“the belt preservative that fulfills its ev- 
ery claim’’—from your mill supply house. 


CLING-SURFACE COMPANY 
1036 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 














Bet a 


SPEEDS PRODUCTION: REDUCES WEAR 
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WHAT MAKES THEM 


, do better drafting... 
, give longer service? 


Among various apron types, it’s Lawrence Calfskin — chrome-tanned : 
or bark-tanned — that is selected more often than any other. 

Mills prefer Lawrence Calfskin because it has proved to them, over 
a period of many years, that its natural drafting surface gives results 
that have never been equalled by other apron materials. 

It wears longer, too, because the tight-packed grain surface next to 
the yarn has the natural strength to resist both the constant flexing and : 
the tension or pressure exerted on the apron. 

Furthermore, mills like the convenience of having aprons open-end 
so that they can be installed quickly, even in bottom positions, without 
having to tear down the frames or mix up apron types. 

So, for convenience, use leather aprons... for performance and : 
hong life, specify Lawrence Calfskin —chrome-tanned or bark-tanned. 


LAWRENCE CALFSKINS 


Ist Choice for Aprons 
A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 


PEABODY, MASS. 


Selling Agents 
H. H. Hersey, Greenville, $.C., Matthews Equipment Company, Providence, R. |}. 
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TROUBLE FROM ANY DIRECTION 
... resisted by Spinna’s triple-resiliency 


AIR CUSHIONS IN A 
©* NETWORK OF TOUGH 
SPRINGY FIBRES 






When an ordinary hard end comes along, Law- 
rence’s Spinna Calf takes it without permanently 
grooving. It recovers its original smooth surface 
without delay. 
When the traversing yarn pushes the covering 
toward the end of the roll, Spinna Calf springs 
right back into shape. It resists hollowing-out 1 
much longer than less resilient materials. | 
To avoid these troubles that shorten roll covering 
life, specify Spinna...and benefit also from a 
high-friction surface that improves spinning ef- 
ficiency. It stays kind to the yarn for up to 18 
months and more, even in front positions. 
That’s why Spinna is the calfskin most generally 
used. 
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t's “Triple Resilient 
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Less time out for maintenance and assurance of 
proper speed pay off heavily in increased pro- 
duction when slow-speed machinery is equipped 
with American Reduction Drives. On such instal- 
lations, the primary belt drives do the high-speed 
work and cushion the heavy impacts of starting 
and shock loads easing the strain on motors, bear- 
ings and gears. Maintenance is reduced to only 
periodic lubrication. 


American Reduction Drives, with standard 13 to 1 
ratio Reduction Units, deliver any required output 
speed from ll to 154 rpm. by simply selecting the 
proper ratio American V-belt or Flat-belt primary 


f 2 i 
TELiv; 


cpEED REDUCTION 





q This machine, for washing 
and fireproofing of cotton, is effi- 
ciently driven by an American 
Reduction Drive consisting of a 
No. 3 Reduction Unit, Wedgbelt 
Sheaves on both machine and 
motor and two Wedgbelts. The 
installation, in addition to being 
highly efficient, is compact, 
neat and saved valuable space. 


drives. And six standard sizes will handle jobs 
from 14 to 25 hp. 


A further advantage is their space-saving feature 
and low installed cost. The unit mounts directly on 
the shaft of the driven machine, just like a pulley 
and no costly drive supports or special foundations 


are needed. 


Write for American Reduction Drives Handbook. 
Complete engineering data and drive selection 
tables make it easy to specify and install American 
Reduction Drives to meet your specific requirements. 


4260 WISSAHICKON AVE., PHILA., PA. 





[ WEDGBELT SHEAVES 


American Wedgbelt Sheaves are 
made to highest precision stand- 
ards of sound, strong materials. 
Accurately machined, carefully 
balanced, they assure true-run- 


ning performance. 
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—and the metal of motion 


speeds textile operations 


Magnesium is “made to order” for the moving 
parts of textile machinery. Its light weight—a full 
third less than that of aluminum—means low 
inertia . . . and that means smooth, high-speed 
operation with less vibration. 


Better still, the strength and stability of alloyed 
magnesium parts cut wear and tear and eliminate 
the high maintenance costs caused by frequent 
failure of some non-metallic parts. 


The textile industry is thoroughly familiar with 


MAGNESIUM DIVISION, THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York » Boston + Philadelphia « Washington + Cleveland + Detre't « Chicare « $1. Lowis + Houston + San Francisce « Les Angeles + Seatti® 
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the importance of these factors in machine parts 
—especially in those requiring intermittent or 
reciprocating movements at high speeds. Magne- 
sium is the answer: weaving, knitting, spinning, 
twisting and winding operations alike benefit from 
the Metal of Motion. 


If you want detailed technical information on the 
advantages of magnesium in textile operations, get 
in touch with Dow, pioneer producer and fabricator 
of this hghtest structural metal. 
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Westi 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


ghouse 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


1g fplijeene 


For the Textile Industry 
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The problem: To provide glareless, shadow-free, 
high-level illumination to make seeing easier for 
weaving operations. Illumination must be adequate 
for quick location and repair of broken ends, to 
permit defects to be “‘picked out’’, and for inspec- 
tion of cloth during weaving. In the manufacture 


of gray goods, these tasks are particularly difficult. 


An average illumination of 25 footcandles was 


considered minimum, with 35 to 50 preferred. 


Type 2FP-100 Westinghouse Luminaire 
with two 100-watt white fluorescent lamps. 


Solution: One unit chain-suspended over each 
loom at a height of 10-12 feet above the floor 
provides the level of illumination required. The 
unit consists of a steel wireway channel with 
all lamp-operating auxiliaries and a detachable 


porcelain enameled steel reflector. 


For practical help on using Westinghouse Lumi- 
naires to increase efficiency in other textile mill 
operations, call your Westinghouse distributor 
today. Or write for B-3332. Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa, 


J-94645 
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= AND MONEY... 
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c mas That’s the Surfax story in four short words. 
Surfax is the name given to Houghton’s series of 

surface active agents used for wetting out, wetting 

: back, penetrating, dye-bath leveling, sanforizing assist- 
ant— wherever yarns or fabrics are wet-processed. 





Surfax is concentrated; you don’t need to use as much 
to get speedy wetting action. That’s why it saves time 





and money. 

‘ Compare it with other surface-active agents offered 
you, on a strict money-value basis, and see why so 
many mills have turned to Surfax—a development of 


Houghton textile research. 


: E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA and CHARLOTTE 
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tow 70 ger MORE TIME OUT OF THE ClOce 


Wee DECERESOL OT 








THE MOST POWERFUL WETTING AGENT AVAILABLE 


DECERESOL OT saves time and increases efficiency 
in dozens cf applications where speed and thorough- 
ness in wetting are necessary. Following is a partial 
list of applications in which DECERESOL OT has 
proven its time and trouble saving powers: 


Wetting out cotton piece goods prior to “grey souring.”’ 
Wetting out raw cotton in raw stock dyeing machines. 


As a penetrant in all types of ~tieies including yarn and 
knitted and woven g 

As a dispersing agent in the pigment method of vat 
dyeing. 

For rapid wetting out in sanforizing. 

For wetting out grey goods prior to kier boiling to 
insure more uniform boil off and to prevent resist 
marks in subsequent dyeing. 

As a Spee F agent in dyestuff mixtures to insure 

better solubility and to improve color value. 


As a dispersing agent for finishing oils to obtain greate: 
softening value. 


In desizing baths with enzymes to produce more rapw: 
and efficient desizing. 


For boiling off rayons and acetates. 


In the woolen and worsted industry as an aid in fulling 
and carbonizing. 


For dyeing Nylon and Vinyon yarns, hosiery, etc. 


For the production of highly absorbent products such «: 
mop yarns, paper mill felts, towels and similar fabrics. 


An hour saved is an hour gained—and time is at ¢ J 
premium in textile processing today. If you are 
looking for ways to telescope more hours into you: 
working day, ask our technical representative to 
help you put DEcEREsoL OT to work for you. 








AMERICAN CYANAMID 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


16 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SULPHONATED OILS PENETRANTS ° SOFTENERS 


FINISHES ¢ SIZING COMPOUNDS DECERESOL* O' 


WETTING AGENTS AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTHE INDUSTPY. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. OF 
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“Romper Red” adds sales appeal to 
these jumper dresses for Junior Misses. 
“every bit as smart as Big Sister's.” 

To Arlington Mills—famous for 
“Naphthalated” Wools — 

our sincere congratulations! 

Color is making news for many 

a fashion leader this year... and Sandoz 
developments have been useful to 

textile leaders in their constant effort 

to reduce costs while improving quality. 
Sandoz’ Brilliant Alizarine Milling Colors, 
for instance, have been particularly useful, 
when exceptional quality is desired. 
Among them, Brilliant Alizarine Milling 
Blue BL, patented, is now recognized as the 


only acid blue on the market 


which combines fastness to light 

and fulling to such an unusual degree. 
You too may profit by coming to Sandoz 
for acid, chrome and direct dyes, 

as well as auxiliary chemicals 

for all natural and synthetic fibres. 

In auxiliaries, for instance, the greater 
stability of Sandoz’ Cerol TG] now makes it 
possible to combine water- and 
mildew-proofing operations without risk 
of reprocessing. For other advantages 

of Cerol TGI, write us. 

Applications laboratories in New York, Boston. 
Philadelphia, Charlotte, Los Angeles, Toronto — 


with stocks in those cities. Other branches in 


Chicago, Paterson and Providence. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
61 Van Dam Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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WARPING CONES. 





These are the parts which cause the troubles which 
the Roto-Coner* eliminates: (1) the slip drum, re- 
sponsible for nipping the yarn and causing roll cuts 
.. . (2) the driving drum, whose speed is limited by 
the safe operating limit of the cam... (3) the trav- 
erse guide, which tends to chafe the yarn. . . (4) 
the cam, which must be regularly greased . . . (5) the 
cam roll which needs frequent replacement, else it 
will wear out the more expensive cam. 





BETTER KNITTING CONES 
AND LOWEST MAINTENANCE? 


Major credit for the success of the Roto-Coner* is 
due the patented Rotary Traverse, shown at the 
right. 

This one-piece combination driving drum and trav- 
erse guide improves cone quality because it elimi- 
nates the major causes of trouble at the knitting 
machine. It lowers maintenance costs because it 
takes the place of parts which are fast-wearing and 
difficult to keep in adjustment. (The Rotary Trav- 
erse needs.no adjustment. ) 


A new edition of Bulletin 144, containing additional 
information, is now available. Write us for a copy. 
*Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. 


Wniversal Winding Company 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON UTICA PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 













This is the Rotary Traverse which takes the place of 
all the parts shown left. It revolves at high speed**, 
in the same direction the yarn is traveling, gently 
— the yarn onto the package without chafing. 
he groove arrangement is standard for all yarn 
sizes, giving the desirable minimum number of 
winds. It never needs greasing or adjustment... 
is always uniform for all spindles . . . and is virtually 
good for the life of the machine. Plastic for cotton 
yarns, cast-iron for spun rayon and other yarns. 


**550 YPM for paper coning 23-4-8 
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DYEING PACKAGES 


. PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 
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42 Months 
ON The Loom 








This Graton & Knight ““Two-Fold”’ Check Strap of “Hairitan” leather 
operated in a mill three shifts a day for 14 months—the equivalent of 
better than 42 months‘ norma! service, considering it had no periods 
of relaxation’ between shifts. 





Records iike this demonstrate the high tensile strength (aver- 
aging 6000 Ibs.) and resiliency of Graton & Knight’s ‘“‘Hair- 
itan”’ leather — acknowledged at least the equal of any 
“European-type” hair-on leather. The unique ‘“Two-Fold”’ 
construction permits the strap to adapt its contour to the 
angle of the picker stick at the point of maximum impact. 
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ONE QUALITY CONTROL FROM HIDE TO LOOM 


“‘Hairitan”’ products, identified by orange color on the 
flesh side, are manufactured, from green hide to finished 
product, under one roof, under a single control of quality, 
by the world’s largest manufacturer of industrial 
leather goods. 

PICKMASTER PICKERS with the famous “Life 
Saver” Hole...BLOCK PICKERS extra-resilient, 
cemented under pressure... “TWO-FOLD”? CHECK 
STRAPS straight or endless...JACK & FLAT 
HARNESS STRAPS for heavy-duty work ... ROUND 
HARNESS & DOBBY STRAPS center-stock “‘Hairi- 
tan”... LUG STRAPS 4 or 5 ply, folded, stitched; 2 or 
3 ply, cemented . . . LUG HOLD-UP STRAPS... 
BUMPER OR SPINDLE STRAPS 1 or 2 ply. 


Graton & Knight also manufacture oak-tanned pickers, 
lug straps, bunters, box plate and binder leathers .. . 
“‘Research”’ rub roll aprons . . . G&sK condenser tapes 
. » e G&K comber and gill box aprons . . . “Research” 
leather belting. 
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Torture tests assure top performance for ORANGE LINE 
loom products. Here check straps taken at random from stock 
are tested by a special machine which concentrates many 
months of service into a short period. The “picker stick” 
strikes the strap four times as often and with far greater force 
than the fastest loom. 


Give your loom fixers a chance to im- 
prove their records. Send for a valu- 
able catalog on G&K textile leathers 
+ and let them check each product, 
each advantage. Also have your name 
placed on a list to receive our inform- 
ative literature on textile leathers. 
Address 327 Franklin St., Graton & 
Knight Company, Worcester 4, Mass. 








LOOM LEATHERS 


Supplied by the leading distributors to the textile industry ... 
look under Graton & Knight in “Belting’’ section of Classified 
Telephone Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. See complete 
catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEAR BOOK. 
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years 
SINCE 1868... 





Again in 1945 our efforts are “all out” for victory as we 
continue to serve vital civilian needs and to manufacture 
packaging for the Armed Forces. Munitions, machine 
parts, clothing and numerous textiles, food, medicines 
and all other supplies must be packaged to reach fight- 
ing fronts all over the world. We are grateful for this 


privilege to share in our country’s fight for Freedom. 





Branches: Branches: 
AUGUSTA PAPER COMPANY VOLUNTEER STATE PAPER & BOX CO. 
Augusta, Ga. Knoxville, Tenn. 
BIBB PAPER COMPANY NASHVILLE PAPER & BOX CO. 
Macon, Ga. Nashville, Tenn. 


APACO SPECIALTIES DIVISION 


| GEORGIA-ALABAMA PAPER CO. 
| Atlanta, Ga. 


Columbus, Ga. 








ATLANTA Abaw COMPANY 


Established 1868 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRONIC 
CONTROL OF SLASHER... 
INCREASES PRODUCTION 
WITHOUT SACRIFICE OF 
WARP QUALITY ...... 


MOISTURE 
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In governing slasher speed to ob- 
tain uniform moisture content of 
yarn or the loom beam, it is 
important that any speed changes 
be made as quickly and complete- 
ly as possible. Barber-Colman 
Moisture Content Control equip- 
ment has the advantage of provid- 
ing true proportioning control. 
When a small correction is need- 
ed, only a small change of speed 
will be made; when a large cor- 
rection is called for, a large 


BARBER-COLMAN 


CONTROLLER 


TRUE PROPORTIONING CONTROL 
MAKES NECESSARY SPEED CHANGES 
_ QUICKLY and ACCURATELY 












CONTENT 






change of speed will be made — 
but always in a rapid, complete, 
and stepless operation without 
Over-correction or “hunting” 
Automatic electronic Moisture 
Content Control equipment 
allows slasher production to be 
maintained at peak levels, yet the 
moisture content of the warp is 
held uniformly at the precise value 
necessary to provide quality yarn. 
Investigate the possibilities for your 
mills now, write for bulletin F1705-1 
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Farber s Colman Company 


45 YEARS EXPERIENCE SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
ROCKFORD BOSTON GREENVILLE GREENSBORO 
[ILL INOTES — massacnuserrs soutn carolina NORTH CAROLINA 
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TEST PRESSURES FAR EXCEED RATED PRESSURES 


Every Lunkenheimer valve is given a thorough test 
at pressures far above its rated working pressure. 
Valves ore tested on both sides at high and low 
pressure for seat tightness, and then given a shell 
test. The slightest leak causes rejection. 
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VALVES 


Nothing is left to chance in producing Lunkenhei mer 


Valves. Exacting tests with the most advanced modern 


equipment are made at each important point in manu- 
facture. Even final packaging for shipment must meet 


rigid specifications. 


This may be producing valves the “hard way”... but 
for Lunkenheimer it's the right way, since it safeguards 
a reputation for quality that is our proudest possession. 
Today, with greatly stepped up production schedules, 
maintenance men appreciate more than ever the rugged 
durability, efficiency, and longer service life of 
Lunkenheimer Valves—the less attention and fewer 


repairs they require. 


Lunkenheimer Distributors are located in all important 
industrial centers. There is one near you, ready at all 
times to assist in solving your problems of maintenance 


and operation. 





Fig. 2125 
125 tb. S. P. Bronze Gate Fig. 123 
Double Disc, Rising Stem “N-M-D" Globe (Non-Metallic Dicc} 


SLO ROLE. 


oe mo mi i dss BOILER MOUNTINGS, LUBRICATING DEVICES, AIRCRAFT FITTINGS 
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Bur when S-C-T Combed Cotton Yarns STANDARD’s absolute control of S-C-T Yarns 
return from the wars, you can count upon their from cotton boll to finished cone safeguards 
their quality characteristics as well as your 
quality production. x 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


uniformity and free-running smoothness to help 
you turn out more marketable merchandise 


faster... garments of greater beauty, comfort New York 16,N.Y., 185 Madison Ave. Chicago 54, Ill., 940 Merchandise Mart 
Greensboro, N. C., Guilferd Building Reading, Pa., Reading 6262 
and wear. Utica, N. Y., P. O. Box 105 


Standard Durene + Selo - Preemo + Combed Saks - Threads - Combed Peelers 


Speed Victory 
wd Peace... 
bvy Extra War Bonds 
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Five square feet! That’s all the floor space needed for the 
Gardner-Denver “‘WB”’ Water-Cooled Vertical Compres- 
sor. Yet, despite this unusual compactness, there has been 
no sacrifice in efficiency. The *“‘WB”’ will operate at effi- 
ciencies comparable to those of large two-stage horizontal 
compressors. 











A distinctive design with two small- rather than one 
large-diameter, low-pressure cylinder, in conjunction with 







each high-pressure cylinder, permits the use of small, 
ightweight pistons in all cylinders. This construction con- 
siderably decreases the inertia load and makes possible 2 
reduction in compressor dimensions without sacrificing 
capacity. 









OTHER “WB” FEATURES 


1. Completely water-cooled cylinders and combino- 
tion radiator and air-cooled intercooler assure o 
cool-running compressor . . . save lubricating oil 
and assure lower discharge temperatures. 


2. Drop forged crankshafts mounted on Timken roller 
main bearings for smooth operation. 


3. Efficiency not affected by altitude or temperature 
change. 


4. Available with built-in motor or can be furnished 
for V-belt or direct drive. 


5. Efficient “clean-air™ after-cooler removes moisture 
from air and further reduces air temperatures for 
longer life on hoses and tools. Available as addi- 
tional equipment. 


PAVING BREAKERS 


Gardner-Denver Paving Breakers de- 
liver a fast, powerful blow that helps 
speed industrial demolition work. 


Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Ill.; Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Boston, Mass.; Hazleton, Pa.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Washington, D. C.; 
New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Penn.; Pittsburgh, Penn. 


ad 


Garpner ENVER since 1059 
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ONE OF 


15 DOW CHEMICALS 





USED BY THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 








how the textile 
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Industry wrappe 
up a moldy 
problem 


Moisture means mold. Mold makes costly inroads on 
profit. That’s why the experience of the wrapping 
paper industry with Dowicide is interesting and 
important to many others confronted with mold 
problems. 


Wrapping of soap has long been a major problem. 
Paper used for this purpose is subject to mold 
attack because of the high moisture content of soap. 
Moldy packages caused housewives to reject the 
product. To lick the problem, Dow technicians were 
called. They investigated . . 
into a huddle . . . came out with Dowicide. 


. experimented . . . went 


The years have proved the success of Dowicide. 
Today, many high-moisture products are wrapped in 
Dowicide treated paper. 

In fact, Dowicide has licked many other mold prob- 
lems in the paper industry, as well as in other fields 
such as paint, textile, lumber, and many more. If 
you have a mold problem, write us to find out how 
Dowicide can help you. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY §& 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN fem 
New York « Boston « Philadelphia «+ Washington « Cleveland « Detroit - 
Chicago « St. Louis « Houston « San Francisco + Los Angeles « Seattle e 
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CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY o. : 
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EAN AND SHARP” 





“TYE WIRES ARE CUT Ce 

















Just as the barber's experienced touch assures a clean and sharp 





job on a wiry beard, our exclusive Tufferizing Process is your 





guarantee of finest steel wires cut even in length and free from 
wire burrs . . . square-crowned wires that are accurately formed 


and accurately placed in the famous Tuffer foundation! 


Tuffer Card Clothing means easier stripping, less grinding, 
longer life and greater production! 
Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards—-Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing. 
Strickles, Emery Fillets Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins and Garnett 


Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant—Midgley Patented 
Hand Stripping Cards, Howard’s Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles 


HOWARD BROS. Fc. co 


| BOR 8 On 25m We 2 ee © Ee On» BOR Som ee 


Branch Offices TlhelstloMe atl ate Canadian Agents 
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... made to run smoothly and true. 


these warp beams stay that way 


Higher warping speeds with less vibration 
... light weight . . . easier handling of 
empty beams... less maintenance... less 
yarn imperfections... lower shipping costs. 
These are the advantages listed by users 
for American Magnesium’s warp beams. 


The high strength and sturdy design of 


these beams, their precision and stability 


MAGNESIUM 
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of dimensions, enable them to meet the 


demands of modern yarns. 

American Magnesium warp beams are 
available in a wide range of diameters and 
lengths. For a quotation on your require- 
ments, write Aluminum Company of 
America (Sales Agent for these products) 
1704 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 
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COST-CUTTING RECONVERSION 
FOR ANY DYEHOUSE... 













(Above) Typical installation of Foxboro Temper- 
ature Controllers on package dyers. (Below) 
Foxboro Elapsed-Time Temperature Controller on 
rotary dyeing machine. 


by Foxboro 
boosts dyeing efficiency 


ls you re seeking ways to maintain “healthy” sales-and-production vol- 
ume after V-Day, don’t overlook the important help offered by Foxboro 
Automatic Temperature Control. Even with higher labor and material 
costs, the improved operating efficiency that comes from Foxboro Control 
reflects itself in lowered costs. 


Here's why. By holding dye temperatures continuously exact, Foxboro 
Controllers eliminate the costly wastes of manual control. Dyeing and 
shade-matching are more uniform...”seconds” are fewer...steam 
consumption and dye-additions are reduced. Further, worker-output 
rises because operators are relieved of fussy temperature controlling! 


Whether you operate raw-stock, piece, skein, package or rotary dye- 
machines, Foxboro Controllers designed especially for such jobs, plus 
Foxboro’s 30 years’ experience in textile processes can help you cut 
costs. Write for details of this closer contro] for your process. The 
Foxboro Company, 18 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 


0) 4510) a 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Automatic Temperature Control 





Elapsed-Time Temperature Con- 
troller with or without Deferred 
Action — a type of instrument orig- 
inated by Foxboro, and widely 
used for years on all dyeing proc- 
esses. Provides accurate auto- 
matic control of complete dyeing 
cycle and signals operator at end- 
point. Low original cost, no main- 
tenance required. 
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Foxboro On-Off Temperature 
Controller. 


~ 


Foxboro Time-Cycle Tempera- 
ture Controller, with specially- 
cut chart-cam, automatically con- 
trols multi-temperature processes 
through all steps. 


P\ShGeT Vv -Wale 


-DYE-VAT CONTROL 
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—are giving BETTER SERVICE than any V-Belts 
Ever Made of NATURAL RUBBER! 


No V-Belts built by anyone before the war could stand the 
service now daily delivered by Gates V-Belts on army tanks, tractors 
and self-propelled big guns. Gates has developed these greatly 
superior VBelts through intensified, specialized research—and Gates 
is building these belts entirely of synthetic rubber! 


The important point, for industrial V-Belt users, is this:— 


Every ee developed by Gates for these Army V-Belts 
as also ed, day by day, to the quality of the standard 


Gates Vulco Ropes which have been delivered to you. 


As you know, war-time improvements in many other products 
must be withheld from general use until after the war is won—but 
victory depends so directly upon production, and production so 
directiy upon V-Belts which drive the producing machines, that 
Gates has been able to give you immediately, in your Standard 
Gates Vulco Ropes, every V-Belt improvement which Gates special- 
ized research has developed for use in the Army's motorized 
equipment. 

In addition, where V-Belts of special construction are required, 
your Gates Rubber Engineer is in position to supply a Gates V-Belt 
that is precisely engineered to meet your special needs. 

Whatever drive problem or V-Belt problem you may have, you 
need only pick up your phone book and look under the heading 
‘Gates Rubber.”” The Gates Rubber Engineer will bring right into 
your plant the full benefits of every advance in V-Belt construc- 
tion and in drive operation that Gates specialized research has 


developed. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 









































THE MARK OF 
SPECIALIZED RESEARCH 


GATES *:c: 





CHICAGO .. ILL. DALLAS 2 TEXAS NEW YORK CITY :;. BIRMINGHAM . ALA. DENVER 17, COLO. 
549 West Washington 1710 N. Market Street 215-219 Fourtn Avenue 801-2 Liberty National Lile Building 999 South Broadway 
CHARLOTTE 2 N. CAROLINA GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA ATLANTA :. GA. 
605 West Fifth Street 1n@ W. Washincton Street 738 C & S Nadonal Bank Building 
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BELT LACING COSTS 
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& & The Timken Roller Bearing Co. of 


@ ry Canton, Ohio, has effected a saving of about 30% 
in consumption of belt hooks by using Clipper Belt 
Hooks, Clipper Lubrihide Pins and Clipper Speed 
Lacers. 
You, too, can make worth-while savings by using ALL THREE Stein see 


Clipper products. : . Portable laces 
Remember, only Clipper Belt Hooks are packed with the long -_ibelts up te 6 


wearing Lubrihide Pins. — =~ > 


-eperation. 





yas 














The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer develops pressures up 
to 16 tons. With such pressure, hook legs can be embedded 
flush with the surface of any kind of belt and points clinched. 


The scientific action of the jaws forms a perfect line of 
well rounded loops permitting the use of maximum diameter 
Lubrihide Pin, also providing equal distribution of pulling 
strain on every hook. A belt joint so made will outlast by 
two to three times one made with an old-style portable lacer. 











We suggest that you check YOUR belt lacing situation. Send for Scientific action of Jaws forms 
folder describing the powerful Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer and pe 
other Clipper products. Phone your Mili Supply Jobber for a 


demonstration! a perfect loop for connecting pins. 































CLIPPER CLIPPER 
SPINDLE TAPE CONDENSER 
LACING TAPE LACING 
EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT 











You can lace spindle tapes—10 times faster Condenser tapes are laced with Clipper 


~than stitching — with Clipper No. 25 Spindle Tape No. 25 Condenser Tape Hooks. The joint is as flexible 
Hooks. The spinning frame is shut down only long enough as the tape itself. Clipper Laced Condenser Tapes can be in- 
to place the new tape on the pulleys and ae the ends stalled in a fraction of the time required for endless tapes. 
with the connecting pin — a short, easy operation. Tapes Tape may be purchased in the roll at considerable saving, 
run true—last longer—run smoother—require less tension. and cut to length, WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 





VIBRATION is ELIMINATED. 


CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY crano RapPiDS, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
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LACIN G 
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provides better lubrication 





for spindles _ 








ETTER spindle lubrication means less wear, 
fewer bolster renewals, and reduced end 
breakage! That is why hundreds of leading mills 
specify Gulfgem Oil for spindles—they know 
from experience that this Alchlor-Processed Oil 
helps keep poundage up and maintenance costs 
down. 

Superrefining by the Alchlor Process puts 
Gulfgem Oil in a class by itself as a spindle lubri- 
cant—gives it the superior lubricating value and 
long life that insures minimum down time for 
spinning frames. 

It will pay every mill to learn the full protec- 
tive maintenance possibilities of this highest 









quality spindle lubricant. Ask the Gulf Service 
Engineer in your vicinity to give you details. 

Gulfgem Oil—and the more than 400 other 
quality lubricants in the Gulf line—are available 
to you through 1200 warehouses located in 30 
states from Maine to New Mexico. Write, wire, 
or phone your nearest Gulf office today. 


FOR VICTORY BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY 


GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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@ Built by H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 





/"JEWELS” FOR ROLLS 
of Washer 


A bearing is as important to this economical, 





floor space-and-water saving 6-Roll Washer : 
as a jewel is to a watch. Literally, MUSLP’s fa at Ea is 
are “‘jewels’”’ to the rubber-covered top and | 
bottom rolls, which are 14”’ in diameter x 
50’ face, and to the four intermediate rolls 
which are 8”’ in diameter. Always there’s 
the smooth, continuous performance, free- 
dom from attention, cleanliness and self- 
aligning characteristics that have made 


™ ve (&» 
mot 


JUS’ ’s so well known in the textile indus- 





try. On washers, dryers, Sanforizers, spin- 
ning and twisting frames and other textile 
machines, 40S" puts the right bearing in 


the right place. so 45 


S°¢'F INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA. 34,PA. 


SPEGIFY 
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After months of exhaustive experi- 
ments in the laboratory and under 
actual working conditions, we are 
now ready with the facts on CUR- 
ING RESIN TREATED FABRICS. 
There are two Proctor machines, 
each with a proven performance 
record as a dryer which can be equipped 
for the high temperatures necessary in 
curing. One of these machines, the Proctor 
Roller Type Dryer, is especially suited where 
production requirements are not great. When 
higher production must be met, the Proctor 
Loop Dryer is recommended. It is cautioned 
that neither of these machines is suitable 
for drying goods after resin treating. This 
must be done on a tenter frame to assure 
drying to proper width. However, after the 
drying operation, the dried, resin treated 
material should be run through and cured 
in either of these machines, depending 
upon plant requirements. 


Proctor Roller Type Dryer 
recommended for moderate 
capacities tn curing 




















Wile Soday. Specific recommendations can be 


intelligently made only when both you and we have 
all the facts about your particular curing problem. 
If you have a need for this type of equipment— 
write us today and we'll begin working together to 
fill your needs. 


PROCTOR 


1 Ne |. TEXTILE DRYERS 


Proctor Loop Dryer is the ideal machine for curing resin manufactured by 
treated fabri wh ity r ire nt re high. 
ee ee PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ - INC - PHILADELPHIA 20, PA. 


< 
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No Chafing or End Breakage Problems with 





WALKER HEDDLES 


- » because tte warp eye i: 
correctly shaped and highly polished to a 
glasslike smoothness, allowing the most deli- 
cate yarns to pass freely without cutting o: 
B chafing. 


made with the correct wire and eye size for 
the yarn to be woven. The rod slots are of 
proper design, permitting the heddles to ride 
freely, adjusting themselves properly to the 
warp thread. 





You Can Improve Your Weaving with | 


WALKER HEDDLES 


The same is true of Walker Dependable Heddle Fraimes, 
which are made in all types—Single or Double Bar or Sliding 
Hook—for all types of fabrics and looms. They are rigidly 
constructed to withstand modern high loom speeds. The wood 
parts are finished with a special protective coating. Single and 
Double Bar Frames can be furnished with our patented Lock 


Hooks. 
Use WALKER Loom Harness 





whenever perfect weaving is imperative. It means greater 
efficiency and economy. Try a set in one loom and see for 
yourself why for Seventy Years Walker has been best by tests. 


e 
Write for samples and full facts. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
ATLANTIC & RUTH STS., PHILA. 34, PA. / 


HEDDLES « HEDDLE FRAMES © REEDS 








R. ¥. OSTEEN, Southern Mer., Greenville, S. C. 
A. A. “*Red’’ Brame, Greensboro, N. C. 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY COMPANY - - Greensboro, N. C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY COMPANY - Greenville, S. C. 
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FOR SIZING ACETATE 
and VISCOSE WARPS.. 


Cetasize 


THIS HIGH QUALITY PROTEIN POWDER 
OFFERS YOU THESE ADVANTAGES: 


I Replaces other sizing materials which 
may be difficult to obtain. 


2 Easily prepared. 


3 No softeners required. 
4 Runs clean on the machine —no foam. 


§ High loom efficiency. 


6 Size easily removed. 


PROVE THESE VALUES FOR YOURSELF —ORDER A SAMPLE TODAY 
AND ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION 





OUR LINE OF TEXTILE STARCHES, GUMS, DEXTRINES 
AND SPECIALTY MATERIALS ALSO INCLUDES: 


W GUM D and VICTORY K2W GUM 


For sizing staple synthetic yarns and blends. 


KAC #4 with B2 or SUSSEX GUM 


For use in vat dyeing... higher color yield. 


96R and VELVEEN XX 


For sizing cotton. 


RTC GUM 


For sanforizing and weighting. 


RTF GUM 


For laundry resistant finishes. 


CETOSOL SF 


For starchless finishes. 


SHO-PAL THICKENER 
and BINDER 


For pigment printing and pigment dyeing in 
water dispersions...excellent wash fastness. 


79 YEARS OF STARCH SERVICE 
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EVERY TEXTILE PURPOSE 
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L.. FE. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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-. NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Boston e Cedartown, Ga. HARRISON, N. J. Chicago Richmond, Cal. 
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So Smith joined the parade 








1 Smith hired many well-trained workers, 2 While at Johnson Brothers’ factory 
But they never seemed to stay. Jobs were hard to get — and prized. 

No one could have called them shirkers — Workers found things satisfactory; 

Jobs were fine, so was the pay. Johnsons’ had been modernized. 





Correct Air Conditioning pays because it contributes 
importantly to higher working efficiency and im- 
proves the quality of many products. It is the result 
of the scientifically-engineered blending of correct 
temperature, humidity, circulation, ventilation and 
air cleanliness. 

Depend upon Westinghouse engineering experi- 
ence, research and equipment for correct air condi- 





tioning for your establishment. 

Consult Westinghouse early in the planning of 
your new or modernized buildings. Phone your 
nearest Westinghouse office, or write Westinghouse, 
150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, N. J. 


3 Did Smith take a long shellacking 
‘Ere he copied Brothers J? 
No, he added what was lacking» 
And his air’s correct today. 











THE SERVICE-PROVED HERMETICALLY-SEALED COMPRESSOR 


These Westinghouse economy-satisfaction advantages 
have been proved by years of service in thousands of 
installations: — 


No Shaft Seals. During wartime refrigerant shortages, 


few Westinghouse systems were ever “down.” Why? Be- - 








cause seal leaks, cause of 90% of all system failures, 


are eliminated. 





Hermetically-Sealed 
like a Mazda lamp. 


Westinghouse Presents: 
John Charles Thomas 
Sunday, 2:30 E.W.T., N.B.C. 
a 


Ted Malone 
Mon. Tues. Wed. 8:00 E.W.T., Blue Net. 


Few Parts to Wear... Direct-Drive Efficiency 






... Space-Saving Refrigerant-Cooled Motor. 


ir Conditioning 
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Westin nghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES.. OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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It Will Pay You To Find Out, If You Have Anything To Do With The Postwar Produc- 
tion Of Cotton, Worsted, Rayon, Spun Rayon, Silk, Nylon or Combination YARNS. 


Now is the time to check up on what’s going on here at 
ATWOOD. You'll find it highly interesting and _ profit- 
able to get in touch with us and get the whole story as it 
applies to vour yarns and your production needs. 







THE 


ATWO @O 


MACHINE COMPANY 
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The new ATWOOD Catalog 
contains information and refer- 
ance data of real value to 
every yarn producer. A letter 
on your company stationery 
will bring you a copy by re- 
turn mail. 
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LAIR has the Answers 
to Your Lubrication Problems! 
















LDEST CRUDES MAKE FINEST LUBRI 


& 
> 


CANTS 
























boxes, is difficult... 


. = SINCLAIR NO-DRIP 
LUBRICANTS greatly 


reduce leakage, resist 


tion... 


a conditions. 


Sincrair in cooperation with textile engineers and ma- 
has developed a highly specialized 


chinery manufacturers 
ments. The extent of 


s for all mill require 
he newly compiled “Sinclair 


>It can promote 


line of lubricant 


Sinclair research is apparent in t 
Textile Flow Chart and Lubrication Guide.’ 
mance, save wear, and reduce lubricant 


better machine perfor 
plimentary COPy today. 


our mill. W rite for com 


inventories in y 


CLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SIN 
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Lubrication of worn comb 


hie ' 
eeping and spattering, 


and give proper lubrica- 


SINCLAIR SINTURLITE 
OILS for new or recondi- 
tioned comb boxes, do not 
foam, are non-rusting, and 


stand up under severest 
































NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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‘row MASSACHUSETTS ro TEXAS 


The mills are having us rebuild and RCKtreat their 
flyers—big mills and little mills, carded and combed 
mills, coarse yarns and fine yarns—they want the 
black color and rust-resisting qualities 


of RCK-treated flyers. 















A Smooth, Clessy, Bleck 
Qast-Resisting Finish ter Flyers 





RCK 


A Smooth Clessy. Bleck 
ReeRactaing Maicd te Flyers 









A QUARTER MILLION FLYERS RCK-TREATED 


(POSITIVE PROOF OF GENUINE POPULARITY) 











WORN ROVING FRAME + FLYERS BALANCED BY OUR SPINNING AND TWISTER 
SPINDLES REBUILT IDEAL BALANCING MACHINE * SPINDLES REBUILT 


Write for Particulars 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS 


BESSEMER CITY, N. C. 





Z2ist YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO THE TEXTILE MILLS 
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Chactoring Service 


Puts your sales on a cash basis 
| Sangeet your cash position 
» Relieves you of credit losses. 


ik Medes 
: 





* 55 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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OVER 1000 OPERATING UNITS 





prove the advantages of 


AMCO EVAPORATIVE COOLING 


AMCO Evaporative Cooling adds to the 
recognized advantages of humidifica- 
tion the benefits that come from reduced 
temperatures. This clean, efficient, 
ductless system has been accepted by 
textile men as the most logical and effi- 
cient means of controlling temperature 
and comfort twelve months of the year. 

Today, over 50 mills testify to its 


record of performance. 





If you are planning to put your mill 
on a basis to meet peacetime competi- 
tion you will have to go to higher ma- 
chine speeds. Now is the time to pratect 
your mill from the added “grief” that 
accompanies higher speeds, greater 
heat. Call for an AMCO engineer... 
let him show you how this better, 
simpler cooling system will pay you 
dividends. 


— 


Reduces excessive 
temperature and 
holds relative humid- 
ity at point best 
suited to fibre and 
process. 


Speeds production in 
high friction (heat) 
areas. 


Assures evener yarn 
counts and increases 
breaking strength. 


No cumbersome 
ducts to become 
clogged and obstruct 
light. 


Easy to install — mini- 
mum disruption. 


High flexibility to 
meet changing room 
conditions. 


Minimum mainte- 
nance. 


Amco Evaporative 
Cooling utilizes your 
present humidifica- 
tion system. 


increases workers’ 
comfort. 


American 
Company, Providence. 
K. I. — Boston — Atlanta 
— Charlotte 


AMCO 
EVAPORATIVE 


COOLING 
SYSTEMS 


Moistening 











y, 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


~~ keep on hand a very complete stock of 
all parts for Kitson pickers, and can usual- 
ly ship he same day an order is received. We 
also can furnish beaters, ball bearings, screens 
and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 


Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 
ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- 
pair parts for keeping them running constantly. 








In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 
plant the following day. 


It is also a good idea to check your stock 
room and order picker parts on which the stock 
is low or is exhausted. 


We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are practi 
cally worn out and in need of more than ordt- 
nary repair parts, they can be completely re- 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines 
with new frames. 


Aldrich MachinE 
Grotiineail, Work South Corolina 
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SOLVAY 


W037 ONAL, ane: 


PART-PLASTIC SHELLS— 
a a shell going the Axis- 
= is fired by a fuse capped 
plastic. Instead of tradi- 
ened brass cap, plastic saves 
metal and machine cooling. 


Today. 


materials used in the manufacture of plastics. These alkalies 


. Solvay Alkalies and related products are vital 


of high uniformity and purity are the standards by which 
product quality is assured. Established in 1881, Solvay serves 


America’s leading industries. 


* The Solvay Process Company employs salt, 


asl -XtielaleeelalommelililelsliomieMetilel 42m iolele. 


Ash, from which basic material Caustic 


Mole loMMelslomchdsl-tamel! 4elli-kimela-wel-lah acter 
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PLASTICS IN THE HOME— . 
From furniture to carpeting to 
house construction . . . plastics 
will be an adaptable ‘material 
for thousands of uses in the 
postwar world. 

















“TOmOVLOU . . . Solvay’s vast resources, facilities, and expe- 


rience will help speed progress in the field of plastics. 
Supplying always quality alkalies, Solvay will also continue 
to be 2 primary technical source of information on alkalies 


for the guidance of all industry. 


SODA ASH - CAUSTIC SODA 
AMMONIUM CHLORIDE + CAUSTIC POTASH 
MODIFIED SODAS - AMMONIUM BICARBONATE 
SODIUM NITRITE + PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE + CHLORINE ~-_ SALT 
POTASSIUM CARBONATE 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston © Charlotte © Chic e Cincinnati ©¢ Cleveland *® Detroit 
New Orleans © New York © Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ Sr. Louis * Syracuse 
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Air ducts and heater 
housings made of Alcoa Aluminum sheet 





corrosion. aluminum ducts. 


DELIVERED IN A DE LUXE PACKAGE hoods and housings have 


Aluminum ducts add to the appearance of long life. Upkeep is low. Because alumi- 
an installation. The metal can be left bare, num is light in weight, installation is 
as above, or it can be painted. | simplified. Your local sheet metal 

Where humidities are high, moisture worker can fabricate aluminum for 


which settles on aluminum ducts stays you. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
colorless. You avoid drip stains. 1939 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, 


Because aluminum is highly resistant to’ — Pennsylvania. 
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Here IS A CYLINDER ARBOR BEARING that is as simple 
as a babbitt bearing. Alloy steel rollers and hardened and 
ground steel race merely supplant the babbitt. The rollers run 
directly on the shaft which has been hardened and ground. 
The surface of this arbor where the rollers run is as hard as the 
bearing outer sleeve and will not wear. Hardening the shaft 
strengthens it, and the rollers provide greater capacity; they 
do not wear as fast—yet they have a lower coefficient of 
friction. Power is saved and oil is saved. Frames are kept Thousands of Hyatt Roller Bearings 
cleaner because oil does not leak out on floors and tapes. ™ aay ee 


Spinning and Twister Frames have proved 


their worth. Specify these better bear- 


Aare ings by name for greatest satisfaction. 


 HYATT BEARINGS Division 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
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f = 
Easier work, longer 
service 













‘If this Housing ever 
Breaks or Distorts we 
place it Free 


















Efficient, 
Trouble-proof, 
Guaranteed 


-RIESaIiD 


® It’s no accident that the mimmrp is the favorite 
pipe wrench of millions of expert users. That un- 
conditionally guaranteed housing that won’t break 
or warp means years of repair-free service. Adjust- 
ing nut in open housing spins easily to pipe size. 
Quick-action jaws won’t lock on pipe— handy pipe 
scale on full-floating hookjaw. Strong comfort-grip 
I-beam handle. More for your money — and you 
enjoy using it. Buy it at your 
Supply House. 












This compound-leverage RUGRID bas 14 times 
the power of ordinary pipe wrenches... pays for 
stself in salvaged fittings! 








Millions of RITFID 


Tools in use 








‘a 
Workholder sets aed? 
to pipe size 


instantly * 









Dies set to 
pipe size in 
10 seconds 





wenn, 


PERFECT THREADS 


with surprising 
ease and speed 











WORK-SAVER PIPE TOOLS 





with this self-contained 


FRIiLEsIi No. 65R 


@ No wonder the popularity of this 
threader has spread widely. The speed ri 
and ease with which it cuts clean per- 
fect threads on 1” to 2” pipe are rea- 
sons enough. One set of high speed 4 
steel chasers threads all 4 sizes—and § 
they set to pipe size in 10 seconds! § 
Workholder sets instantly! You'll like 
other work-saver features of this rug- 
ged steel-and-malleable die stock— yy csp sands 
it pays you to try the self-contained yp pandily when 
No. 65R at your Supply House. you want tt to. 








The Ridge Tool Company 
Elyria, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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PROVEN TRAVERSING METHOD 


3 FEATURES 


THAT SIGNIFY 
_—_— 


AUTOMATIC 






BOBBIN WINDING 


When Universal engineers were developing the Universal Auto- 
matic (No. 99), they decided to retain two essential elements of 
the No. 90 Machine — its positive drive and its yarn traversing. 
method — and to use a combination of electrical and mechanical 
controls to make the machine automatic. 


Alternatives were available — a driving agent other than gears, 
various unproved traversing devices, a wholly mechanical con- 
trol system. As the result of their decision, mills operating the 
Universal Automatic have found that it gives... 


MAXIMUM PRODUCTION. On the Universal Automatic, all 
spindles are gear-driven from a rotating shaft. With slip elim- 
inated, there is no loss in speed between shaft and spindle. 


LOWEST MAINTENANCE. Use of electrical controls for 





POSITIVE DRIVE, THROUGH GEARS 








LOOK FOR ALL THREE 
WHEN YOU CONSIDER 
AN AUTOMATIC MACHINE 


vatious machine functions simplifies design, eliminates friction, 
and reduces opportunity for wear and breakdown. 


QUALITY WINDING. The unique Universal Traverse Wheel 
produces bobbins which are round, parallel-sided and free from 
ridges which cause plucks. 

Other Important Universal Features. ‘‘Layer-lock’’ wind, reducing 
tendency to ‘‘shell off’’ in the shuttle. Centralizing bobbin 
driver. Automatic release of tension at start of winding. Mag- 
azine creeling. Single gear adjustment for changing number of 
winds. 944” maximum traverse, 14%’ maximum diameter. 
The UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC has proved successful over a 
period of years winding rayon yarns for the loom. Orders for 
aftet-the-war delivery are now being accepted for winding all 
fibres. 


bs a ... Putting Electricity to Work 


to Improve Your Bobbin Winding 





PROVIDENCE Soe sartorwm * 
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KAUMAGRAPH* 
DRY TRANSFERS 
by the automatic or manual 
touch of a hot iron, apply 
anything which may be 
lettered or drawn to a 
wide variety of surfaces. 


*Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 


“Koumagraphs” ore made only by 


Koumograph Company 





Remember? 


Back when barbers were surgeons, blood letting was a cure-all. 
When the bloody pole held by patients was not used, it was tied with 


bandages and placed outside for customer attraction. 


More and more your trademark must be as effective as the barberpole. 
There’s no apology for poor labeling. and marking when a customer 
is choosing between competitive items. Kaumagraph Products 

offer several attractive, safe methods of presenting the trademark 


or mame on your product. 


From the inception of your trademark, or other designs, on through 
every detail of production, Kaumagraph in its own organization, 
under one roof, provides you with identification that will protect your 
name, and invite repeat sales. While even now war requirements 

ate occupying us pretty fully, nevertheless planning already 

is the order of the day. Many new war-tested products 

are available now, others when hostilities cease. Send fora 


Kaumagraph Identification Man today. 


Gdeniifecalion "Neadguaricrs since 1902 





ONO Nida) 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY + WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE + EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. « REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 
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5 TON CRANE SP 


we 


AT MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 


Marshall Field & Co., Manufacturing Divi- 
sion, with main offices in Spray, N. C., have 
had considerable experience with Cleve- 
land Tramrail overhead materials handling 
equipment in some of their large mills. 
They know how production can be stepped 
up and costs cut through its use. 

When their newest dye house was erected 
in 1941 they did not hesitate to specify a 
Cleveland Tramrail crane. The crane is 
5 tons capacity, has a span of 30 feet and is 
completely motorized. 

Heavy kier covers are easily picked up 
or set in place with the crane. Weighty 





GET THIS BOOK! 


BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed with 
valuable information. Profusely 
illustrated. Write for free copy. 
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S TON COMPLETELY MOTORIZED 
CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL CRANE 


\1i5800* CHATTANOOGA 


. Sy veins MACHINES 
\ o4 


oo é Re, TRAMRAIL LAYOUT IN 
Ngee MARSHALL FIELD DYE HOUSE 





charges of bulky wet raw stock are taken from 
the dyeing machines to any point within the 
bay by the simple touch of the control but- 
tons. All heavy hand lifting is eliminated. 

Both machine time and man time is saved 
because the work can be handled much 
faster, and the dyeing machines need not 
be down near as long as customary for 
charging and discharging. 

It is wise to study and formulate plans 
now on improvements which will aid you 
when new equipment can be purchased 
without priority difficulties. Our sales engi- 
neers will be glad to cooperate with you. 


CUEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO, 
1175 EAST 283m ST. WICKLIFFE. On10. 
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__. OVERHEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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How many in YOUR BUSINESS? 


Two questions: (1) how many of 
these ten simplified operations are = 
important in your business? (2) how =X 


many could be handled faster, 





Z : 





better, at lower cost—with tem- 


perature controlled by applica- ZY 


tion of air conditioning,refrigeration 


or heating equipment? Sy oe ROLL CUT 

















WASH STORE 





a pw 


OWA 


SHRINK MEASURE | DRY 


=> => 
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If the problem involves 
HEATING or COOLING 


...get the advice of General Electric 
now, by writing General Electric 
Co., Air Conditioning and Commer- 
_ cial Refrigeration Divisions, Sectfon 
452, Bloomfield, N. J. 





INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION 
AND AIR CONDITIONING 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC | 





Tune in: “The G-E HOUSE PARTY,” every afternoon Monday through Friday, 4p. m., | = 


BUY...and hold...WAR BONDS EWY,CBS... “The G-E ALL-GIRSL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays 10p.m.,EWT, NBC... ee: 
“ ~ “THE WORLD TODAY,”’ News, Monday through Friday, 6:45 p.m, EWT, CBS Mec 
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iit CORDS AND YARNS— 


with ELECTRO-MATIC AIR FILTERS 
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Bibb Manufacturing Co., Macon, Ga., eliminates 
dust, soot and smoke in drying operations 


Many textile organizations are not waiting 
“until sometime after the war” to install the air 
filtering equipment that will guarantee clean air 
for all mill operations. Electro-Matic super- 
clean air can be a big factor in meeting the 
quality, and volume requirements of current 
production, both military and domestic. Com- 
petition will cause textile quality standards to 
be even more exacting after the war, than now, 
and only the most efficient air cleaning equip- 
ment will answer the need. 


Two views of the Electro-Matic installation at Bibb 
Mfg. Co. Top, air intake side; above, rear of unit. 


An exclusive advantage of the Electro-Matic is its self-cleaning 
feature which permits continuous operation—at maximum effi- 
ciency. Electro-Matic cleans itself as it cleans the air. Write today 
for Bulletin No. 250-C. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 


275 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 
in Canada: Darling Bros., Montreal, P. Q. 
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DYEING & FINISHING — 











2) JACQUES WOLF 


Single Sulphonated Castor Oils are also available. | 
All are extremely soluble, absolutely clear, low in neu- 
tral fat and obtainable in 35% to 90% concentrations. 












Monopole Oil leads the field in tested results for the Like all Jacques Wolf products, these Sulphonated 
dyer and finisher! When first introduced, Monopole Oils are produced under the strictest laboratory and 
Oil was the result of the best sulphonating methods of production control... your guarantee of uniformly sat- 
that time. As improvements have been made in sulpho- isfactory results. Write today for samples for your own 
nating processes, they have been applied to Monopole testing. 


Oil. That’s why Monopole Oil has 
been out in front for 45 years... al- 
ways ready to meet the most exact- 
ing requirements in textile process- 
ing. Its unique qualities of stability, 
penetration, resistance and soften- 
ing power, its ready solubility in hot 
or cold water, produce well pene- 
trated dyeings, bright colors, and 
leaves fibres soft and receptive for 
further processing. 
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Meet Mr. Quality 


45 


YOU 
CAN 


NE LOOK AT Bill Seebode — 

50 year man at Allis-Chalmers 

Norwood Works — tells you that 
he sleeps well nights. 

One reason is that he and hun- 
dreds of his fellow craftsmen at 
Allis-Chalmers have won and are 
keeping the confidence of engineers 
and operating men throughout Amer- 
ican Industry. 

That means a lot to veterans like 
Bill who've made a career of build- 
ing great motors. 

Bill’s a stator-winder, as you can 
see—a living example of the truism 
that men make motors. 
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No machine known can assemble 
the maze of wiring and insulation 
that goes into a stator with his skill 
and care. No machine can fully test 
how well he’s done his job. 


There’s only one test... wait 5, 
10, 15 years and see. 

And that’s the test that has proved 
Allis-Chalmers motors are great mo- 
tors. That's why you hear it said so 
often: “You can depend on Allis- 
Chalmers Motors!” 

Yes, hundreds of Allis-Chalmers 
men—guality men like Bill Seebode 
— know they have a big personal 
stake in every Allis-Chalmers mo- 
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tor. When they build a great motor 
for you, they’re making a friend... 
and they know that’s something no 
company and its workers can have 
too many of. ALLIs-CHALMERS, 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. 

® ° o 


. Tune in the Boston Symphony, Blue 
Network, Saturday at 8:30 pm, EWT, 


VICTORY 


DEPEND ON ALLIS-CHALMERS MOTORS 
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Looking Ahead 
to Better Textiles 


UR experienced technicians, using 
the complete facilities of our textile 
laboratory, at Greenville, S. C., have 
successfully solved many problems in the 
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use of starch. We cordially invite you to 
consult them if you have any starch prob- 
lems. Their services are at your command. 


‘STARCHES: 
: PEARL | 
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CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


Greenville, S. C. Greensboro, N. C. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Put it on your PREFERRED LIST for After the War! 


ONE OF THESE MACHINES will replace two 
or three conventional speed frames. It is 
sturdy and of modern design. Mechanical 
features include the following: 

Exceptionally strong differential gearing 
... draft changes quickly made...sim- 
plified builder, easily adjustable... 
articulated quiet chain bobbin shaft 
drive...superior finish, including pol- 
ished non-rusting metallic clearer covers 
... single or double sliver lifting rolls 
angle iron creels. 

The frame was specially designed to 
accommodate our High-Draft Roving Sys- 
tem, 4 or 5 roll, with Patented Scrol! 
Condenser. This system will produce 3.00 
to 6.00. hank roving from 50 to 60 grain 
sliver in ONE OPERATION. It is draft- 
ing cotton up to 30 on speeders and up to 
16 on intermediates. With mixtures, such 
as rayon and cotton or rayon and woo! 


some installations are drafting as high as 
48 in one operation. 

Our Bakelite Patented Scroll Condenser 
has greatly simplified high drafting of 
sliver. It eliminates static and prevents 
the flaring and spreading of the fibres by 
condensing them into a compact sliver 
without disturbing parallelization, and 
gives just enough false twist to allow bet- 
ter control in the drafting zone. 





The H & B High-Draft Roving Frame 
not only greatly reduces the investment 
required in the card room, but also fre- 
quently increases production as compared 
with the equipment it replaces and invari- 
ably reduces manufacturing cost. This 
reduction has been as much as 6/10 of one 
cent. per Ib. of yarn. 

Put this frame on your preferred list for 
after the war and let us know about your 
plans NOW, so you won't have to wait too 
long for delivery after we are permitted to 
accept orders for textile machinery. 


* 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 
PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Boston Office, 161 Devonshire Street; Charlotte 
Office, 1201-3 Johnston Bldg., Atlanta Office, 815 
Citizens & Southern National Bank Bidg.; Export 
Dept., United States Machinery Co., 115 Broad 
Street, New York, U.S.A. 
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Electric Motor Bearings 


The performance and the service that you gain from 
your electric motors depends to a very great extent 
on the bearings you install. Quality should be your 
first thought when purchasing bearings—either for 
new equipmeni or for replacement. 


Johnson Electric Motor Bearings are the highest 
quality available. Cast in a special high lead bronze 


re f / alloy they deliver the smoothest performance for the 
atataogue greatest period of time. The plastic quality of this 
72 Pages listing and de- alloy permits a reasonable amount of overloads, mis- 
scribing the most complete alignment, and prevents grit from scoring the shatt. 


bearing service available. 


Pa catitin Dintait Mites ane Johnson Electric Motor Bearings are usually avail- 


illustrated. Write for your able from stock for over 250 different types of motors. 
copy TODAY. Each bearing is completely machined to the correct 
tolerances . . ..ready for immediate installation. Oil 





holes, slots or grooves are in accordance with the 
requirements of the motor. 


The next time you need bearings, specify Johnson 
Bronze. Test them in comparison wiih any you 
have ever used. See for yourself the extra service 
and performance you gain. 


JOHNSON @m BRONZE 


SLEEVE 


SLEEVE BEARING | searinc HEADQUARTERS 


530 S$. MILL STREET QQ” NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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DOES THIS WASTE OF MAN-HOURS AUTOMATIC FREE-FLOWING 


EAT UP THE PROFITS IN YOUR PLANT? BRINE SAVES WASTE! 





Follow this worker and count the steps wasted 








HERE'S LOST MOTION Neo 
TIME WASTED SHOVELING SALT 








LOSSES BY SPILLAGE MEAN 
THE SLOW LEAK OF MANY $ $ $ 
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ee 


AND THEN BEGINS 
THE LONG HAUL... 










Look at these advantages the Lixator brings you. 
100% Saturated, free-flowing brine of crystal 
clarity! Economy in its Sravity flow... in its me- 
chanical Perfection ... in Savings up to 20%... 
and in its utilization of economical! Sterling 
' Rock Salt! And remember—Lixate brine exceeds 
|| the most exacting chemical] Purity requirements. 


i, | 


L —— 
( b= Si 100% SATURATED BRINE aLWays ON TaP 
i for your PICKLING DRUMS 


- een. 
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ACCIDENTS ON SLIPPERY FLOORS 
TAKE THEIR TOLL, TOO. . 



























LABORIOUS STIRRING 


OF THE BRINE... 
WITH UNCERTAIN SATURATION 


gS 


100% SATURATED Brine ALWAYS ON Tap 


for your PADDLE VATS 


MORE BACK-STRAINING ., . 
MORE DELAY. . - MQRE . WASTE. . 
THAT CAN BE ELIMINATED 








————— 
. 





WH. | 100% SATURATED BRINE ALWAYS ON Tap 
rs cov yout 


RG ARB ZEOLITE WATER SOFTENER 


PROCESS FOR EVERY BATCH OF BRINE! 


























A “MUST” IN HELFING YOU cUrT cosTs— 
THIS FREE BOOKLET! The Lixate process 
for making brine js explained in fullest de- 
tail, simply and comprehensively, in this 
36-page, fully illustrated booklet. It's stud- 
ded with helpful diagrams, formulas, brine 
tables and illustrations of Lixator installa. 
tions to meet many differenr speci fications 
and requirements. There's a copy for you — 
without charge, and of course without obli- 
Gation. Write today! 















































for making brine International Sait Company, Ine 
7 Dept. 0-2, Scranton, Pa. 
7 > * _j Send free copy of “The Lixate Process for Making Brine’ 
(J Have your field engineer call 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. niet ae 
Scranton, Pa, 7 Firm | ee ee 
City — ee CEE —— 
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Pap Miss Leora Jackson 





Se 


** THE VICTOR SERVICE ENGINEER is the man whose advice helped 
take the grief out of Leora’s job. He knows that keeping the 
“Leoras’” content is a number one problem in every mill 
today. When he helps you smooth up spinning or twisting, he 
not only pleases Leora — he also pleases everyone else con- 
cerned ... including the front office, and the customers who 
are pressing for better deliveries of top quality goods. 


MILL MEN WHO FACE THE SAME TOUGH PROBLEMS you do, and who 
know the importance of the right traveler, have chosen Victor 
Travelers for over 8,000,000 spindles of spinning and twisting 
— ample proof that Victors pay off in performance. 


YOUR PROBLEM may need just the kind of resourceful coopera- 
tion the Victor Service Engineer is ready to give you. You'll 
find him thoroughly mill-trained —a man who “talks your 
language” — and fully equipped with information on hand- 
ling all types of fibers, including the newest, under present 
conditions. Write, wire, or phone the nearest Victor office ... 
for prompt service. 


Victor Ring Traveler Company 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. — 20 Mathewson St. — Tel. Dexter 0737 
GASTONIA, N. C.—173 W. Franklin Ave.—Tel. 247 
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has decided 


ing 





to stay--- 


ae week she was all ready to quit her 
job as spinning hand, and it was easy to see 
why. End breakage had her dizzy, travelers 
were flying off by dozens, and by noon she felt 
as though she had worked three shifts. The sec- 
tion hand looked sour, and Leora was close to 
tears. 


Then a man* came in with the overseer to look 
at the spinning. A couple of days later, after 
some cleaning and adjustments the man had 
recommended, some new Victor Travelers were 
tried out. They worked like a charm, and now 
her spinning is as sweet-running as any she ever 
saw. The smile is back on Leora’s face, and — 
what's most important—-she has decided to 
stay on the job. 
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er A prime requisite of good sewing is good needles. 
_ Only genuine needles are good needles. 


Every feature of a genuine needle must be as nearly perfect 
as it is humanly possible to make it. 


Take the shank, for instance. This is the thickest part of the 
needle which must fit perfectly in the needle bar head in order to 
sustain the needle in a true vertical position. If it doesn’t, the 
point of the needle will be thrown out of position and will not 
function properly in conjunction with the hook or looper. This 
causes uneven stitching and consequent rejection of garments. 


This can be avoided by using only genuine needles. 





Willcox & Gibbs needles are genuine needles. Each must This photo shows how perfectly a 
measure up to the high standards of quality and workmanship “W. & G” self-setting needle fits in the 
required for all Willcox & Gibbs products. Needle Bar Head. 





WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


214 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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FOLLOWING THE TRAIL 
OF THE CLIPPERS 


ee YEARS AGO iron 
men, crowding sail on the 
towering masts of the clipper 
ships, carried textiles from our 
mills to the far corners of the 
world. 

History repeats itself in strange 
ways. Today the descendants of 
those iron men clamber down the 
side of iron ships in many of those 
same ports. 

Their uniforms. their tents. 
much of their equipment were 
made in the mills we represent. 

We continue to produce goods 
to clothe, house and equip men 
entering the Army and Navy. 
And, too, we must replace materi- 


als lost, destroyed, or worn out, 


(for not even the stoutness and 
durability woven into our prod- 
ucts can withstand the excessive 
demands of war-time service ). 

Such relentless, high speed pro- 
duction is of course not unique 
with the textile industry. It is not 
unique with any particular textile 
mills. But it is accomplished, in 
our case at least, only by the con- 
certed, integrated efforts of every 
element—labor. management. 
and distribution. 

This effective cooperation, un- 
der war-time conditions, between 
the mills and men which we rep- 
resent and ourselves, as selling 
agents, is a promise of equally fine 


production when peace returns. 


MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 
(established 1841) 


BOSTON e CHICAGO ® 


SAN FRANCISCO e 


ATLANTA 
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HOW TO MEASURE THE 











When a new idea comes knocking at the door of C&K’s 
Engineering Laboratories, it is treated exactly like a candi- 
date for the apprentice school. It is examined and measured 
with a 6-point rule that has become a tradition with C&K.... 
and a business life-insurance policy for mills. For newness 
alone is not enough. There are six other shrewd questions 
which require exact answers: 

1. Does it increase Speed of Operation? 
Does it increase Continuity of Operation? 
Does it decrease the Work of the Operator? 
. Does it decrease Cost of Maintenance? 
- Does it improve Quality of Fabric? 
. Does it improve Appearance or Utility? 
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If the idea can answer one (or more) of those questions in 
the affirmative, then it is on the way to full-statured growth 
as a new feature of C&K Looms. If it cannot answer, then 
that idea gets no farther. It has no character, no promise. 
It gets the gate, and that is all. 


And the proof of the whole thing is that new ideas, which 
do square up to this 6-point rule, develop well and rapid- 
ly and live to a ripe old age, as trusted and proven 


servants in the make-up of a C&K Loom. 


There is no altruism in this...nor any needless 
effort to make it hard for ourselves. It’s our own best 
protection—and, obviously, yours too. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. f 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. © CHARLOTTE, N.C. ¢ ALLENTOWN, 
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CALL ON CRANE ..-« 
Headavuarters for ALL Piping Materials 


ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
ONE RESPONSIBILITY FOR ALL PARTS 
ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY 





Look at the advantages you get 
when you depend on Crane for all 
your piping material needs. You 
choose from the world’s greatest 
line—in brass, iron and steel. One 
source—your Crane Branch or 
Wholesaler—supplies all your re- 
quirements for any job. Undivided 
responsibility protects the quality 
and craftsmanship of every part. 
Thus, while speeding deferred re- 
placements and keeping piping at 
peak efficiency, you are benefiting 
by Crane Co.’s 90-year experience 
in the field of piping equipment. 
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SERVICE RECOMMENDATIONS: Crane 250-ib. Iron Body Wedge Gate 
Valves are recommended for services too severe for Standard valves 
but where the use of steel valves is not justified. Available in all-iron 
or brass-trimmed; in O. S. & Y. or Non-Rising Stem patterns. With 
screwed ends up to 4 in.; flanged ends up to 12 in. See your Crane 
Catalog for complete specifications. 


CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. - Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 





VALVES ° FITTINGS ¢ PIPE 
PLUMBING ° HEATING - PUMPS 
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HOSE are the main reasons why 
PC Foamglas is in increasing 
demand among men who are facing 
insulation problems—and who also 
keep a sharp eye on operating and 
maintenance costs. With PC Foam- 
glas, first cost is last cost. 
Because it is cellular glass, PC 
Foamglas is impervious to attack by 
moisture, fumes, vermin, acid at- 


mospheres—elements that frequently 
cause other insulating materials to 
lose efhciency. [hat is why its insu- 
lating properties remain unimpaired 
through the years. Freedom from re- 





On ane ‘vooks, PC Feemdias is ro eg 


tion, provides a firm surface for roofing felt. 


PC FOAMGLAS —s 
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pairs and replacement keeps mainte- 
nance costs at a minimum... an 
important economy. 

In walls and floors, on roofs and 
equipment, strong, rigid PC Foam- 
glas becomes an integral part of the 
structure. 

Helpful information on various in- 
sulation problems is available in 
booklet form. Just check and mail 


the convenient coupon. We shall be 
glad to forward free copies of the 
booklets you want. Pittsburgh Corn- 
ing Corporation,632 Duquesne Way, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa 





= 





In core walls the ewe rigid blocks of PC Feam- 
glas become an integral part of the structure. 


oof INSULATION 
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heck other insulations 
against these qualities 
of PC FOAMGLAS 















@ PERMANENT 


©@ MOISTUREPROOF 


@ VAPORPROOF 


@ FIREPROOF 


@ VERMINPROOF 


® LIGHT WEIGHT 


@ EASY INSTALLATION 


© STRONG 


e RIGID 


©@ ECONOMICAL 





ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF PC GLASS BLOCKS 


ee Kee” ee ee ~ 
| Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 

| Room 612, 632 Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

t Please send along my free copies of the 
i booklets on PC Foameglas Insulation as 
7 che cked below. 


Roofs__. Walls Floors __-. 


Name.___. 


Address 


City. . | 














If you are looking for ways to get 
faster, lower-cost production, con- 
sider ARMCO Stainless Steels when 
you plan your new-equipment budget. 

Stainless textile equipment is do- 
ing a bang-up wartime job now. This 
9-cylinder cotton slasher, for example, 
has been going full blast on war- 
work. But just as important, it will be 
ready to swing right back into pro- 
duction of civilian goods. 

The cylinders and the size box will 
stay in service indefinitely because the 
metal is solid stainless steel. There is 
no plating to wear off and cause ex- 
pensive replacements. Moreover, the 
smooth surface of this bright, rustless 
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steel will not snag or stain fabrics. 


Requires Little Care 
In wet processing and other equip- 
ment, stainless requires little care. It 
is easy to keep clean. Only a hot water 
rinse is needed to wash out lint, dye 
















and other deposits. And you can 
change colors quickly without worry- 
ing about dye carry-over. No time is 
wasted on “boil-outs.”’ 

When you make plans for new and 
better equipment, keep ARMCO Stain- 
less Steel in mind. Write for a copy 
of the folder, “Your Stainless Steel 
Equipment . . . Its Advantages and 
Care in Textile Processing.” The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
151 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
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Johnson's DRAA, born of wartime needs, is a practical finish which prosects the 
newness, freshness, crispness of fabrics. DRAX guards the fabric freshness of 
any textile or garment... cotton, rayon, linen, wool... dresses, 

playclothes, sportswear, shirts. DRAX-treated fabrics resist 


dirt... withstand handling ... won't easily soil... shed water. 


Not only do DRAXed garments have extra sparkle and freshness 





to begin with, but they will continue to lead a charmed life because 
DRAX protection is so easy to maintain. The housewife will be 
able to re-DRAX clothes and fabrics right in her own home. 


Or she may obtain DRAX service at her laundry or dry cleaner. 


DRAX is being strongly merchandised! Part of every Johnsor 
national advertisement is devoted to DRAX promotion—i 
The Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, The New Yorker, American Weekly, and 
many other publications. Consumers wil! 


be looking for the DRAX tag or label, when buying! 


Advertisements in Daily News Record and \Women’s Wear Daily 
tell buyers, garment makers and converters about DRAX. 


‘ DRAX is easy and economical to use! You need no extra 
expensive equipment. DRAX is non-flammable, odorless, cannot 
harm skin or fabric. DRAX stays stable in solution, will not separate 


or harden during storage, may be diluted with ordinary tap wate 


FREE! Generous sample of DRAX, Secure jowr tree sample of DRAX 
with full instruccions and complete information. Treat a piece of 
material, either at the mill or in your own home, and see for yourself 


what DRAX does. Fill out the coupon and mail it today 





S.C. JOHNSON & SON, inc 


Product Finishes Deparrment, Racine, Wisconsi: 


Starrett Lehigh Bldg., 601 West 26th Street, New York | 
Tel. CHickeiing 4-0077. 4-007 


DRAX is made by the makers of 
JOHNSON’S WAX 








_——- 





S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 


Dept.C 2 Racine, Wisconsin 
Yes, I'd like to pry DRAX. Please send my FREE 


sample, plus instructions and complete information. 
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In salt refineries and in dyehouses, metal equipment 
takes a beating from a common enemy: common salt. 


The weight of the attack, however, is different. 


In the salt refinery it’s more stepped up. There’s a hot 
more corrosive “potential” in a load of wet salt than 
there is in a dye bath, where the salt concentration is 
much lower. 


It’s reasonable, then, that Monel . . . which serves so : 
well for years in salt refinery equipment... serves so ) 
well for extra years in dyehouse equipment. ' 


It isn’t only a matter of Jong life. In the refinery, 
smooth corrosion-free Monel keeps the salt pure and 
white. In the dyehouse, smooth corrosion-free Monel 
protects delicate fabrics ...assures true shades and colors. 
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STEEL AIR CHAMBERS in this salt filter lasted 
only a year. Replaced with Monel, they were still F : : . F 
serving after nine years of operation. Many Monel dyeing machines, put in service during 
World War I, are at work today, helping maintain peak 
production. Their trouble-free service is especially im- 


portant now, when repair parts and labor are so scarce. 





If you are planning for your dyehouse of post-war, 
jot down this note: remember Monel equipment. 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall St., New York 5, W. Y. 





FOR OVER 15 YEARS these Monel Smith-Drum 
rotary hosiery dyeing machines have been exposed 
to alkaline and acid liquors. “‘Machines show no 
corrosion in any form’”’ says the user. 
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ARE YOU 


SHORTHANDED 27 |. 2x<2 tough yourcardsare equipped with ote 
. types of strippers, you will find it profitable to 


use the Saco-Lowell Continuous Card Stripper. 











IT WILL SAVE YOU... 


Lack of help needn’t interfere with — card all the time lost in stripping the cylinders; most 
production. Equipping your cards with the of the cotton lost as cylinder strips; the power 
Saco-Lowell Continuous Card Stripper will required to operate high-duty vacuum pumps. 





enable you to assign your “Card Strippers” 


AND OF GREATEST IMPORTANCE... 
to more essential work. 


it will release from one to two men (now needed 
for stripping each 50 to 100 cards) for work 


the Saco-Lowell Continuous Card Stripper is a valu- alsteatened: dean, cell 


able investment, especially during these times, for it 
means that help ordinarily assigned to stripping cards 
can be used for other duties elsewhere in the card 


Write for catalog—and request also a Saco-Lowell 
_ survey. It will show you how you can earn as much as 


room. But the Saco-Lowell Continuous Card Stripper 80 per cent annually on your investment using Saco- 
does more than save on help — it saves cotton, makes 
possible a better sliver, increases production as much 
as 2 per cent, insures a cleaner card room—and at SACO-LOWELL SHOPS = BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

the same time, earns a good return on your investment. Charlotte Greenville Atlanta 


Lowell Continuous Card Strippers. 





In mills equipped with the SACO-LOWELL Continuous 
Card Stripper, the cylinder is stripped at intervals ranging 
from 40 hours, when running low grade stock, to 200 hours, 





ae when running the better grades. The doffer is generally 
- enn — , . stripped every 8 hours without stopping the card. Since the 
| 3 surface of the cylinder is always clean with no waste packed 
between the wires, the sliver is generally cleaner and more 
uniform. Practically all of the cotton lost in the form of 
cylinder strips, a loss inherent in every other method of 





stripping, is recovered, except the extremely low percentage 
lost when the cylinder is stripped with the conventional 


brush just before grinding. 
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HE “SANFORIZED” Licensees listed 
here have done a fine war job... and 
we’re proud of them! They took on a wide 
variety of government orders—and filled 


them. On time. 


And they’ll continue co do the same 


thing this year. 





able to shrink to the “Sanforized” stand- 
ard just as much yardage as you will be 
able to supply for civilian use. 


So...if you want your fabrics shrunk 
to the “Sanforized” standard—get in touch 
with one of our Licensees. They are ready, 
willing —and ABLE! 


On top of this, these Licensees will be 





"SANFORIZED- 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF, 


Checked standard of the trade-mark owner 


The “Sanforized” trade-mark is used by manufacturers on “Compressive Pre- 
Shrunk” fabrics only when tests for residual shrinkage are regularly checked, 
through the service of the owners of the trade-mark, to insure maintenance of its 


established standard by users of the mark. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


40 Worth Street, New York 13............. BArclay 7-2082 


The “Who’s Who” of the Cotton World! 


“‘Sanforized” Licensees in the United States 





ALABAMA MILLS, INC.................. Wetumpka, Ala. 
AMERICAN FINISHING CO............ Memphis, Tenn. 
APPLETON COMPANY, INC............. Anderson, S. C. 
ASHEVILLE COTTON MILLS........... Asheville, N. C. 
ASPINOOK CORPORATION.......... Jewett City, Conn. 
po EE ee Alexander City, Ala. 
RED MUMS 5 on wav oncccneccecesecn Pell City, Ala. 
AVONDALE MILLS...................... Sylacauga, Ala. 
JOS. BANCROFT & SONS CO........... Wilmington, Del. 


BELLMAN BROOK BLEACHERY CoO.... .Fairview, N. J. 


BRADFORD DYEING ASSOCIATION (USA) 


Westerly, R. I. 
BROWN MANUFACTURING CO.......... Concord, N. C. 
CANTON COTTON BEILLAS ......ccccscccces Canton, Ga. 


CHICOPEE MANUFACTURING CORP. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


CLEARWATER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Clearwater, S. C. 


CLIFFSIDE MILLS, INC............6..... Cliffside, N. C. 
CRANSTON PRINT WORKS CoO.......... Cranston, R. I. 
CRANSTON PRINT WORKS CoO.......... Webster, Mass. 
CRYSTAL SPRINGS BLEACHERY...Chickamauga, Ga. 
CUTTER MANUFACTURING CO........ Rock Hill, S. C. 
DELTA FINISHING CO...... Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS.............:.Columbus, Ga. 





ERWIN COTTON MILLS CoO........... Cooleemee, N. C. 
ERWIN COTTON MILLS CoO................ Erwin, S. C. 
FAIRFOREST FINISHING CO........ Spartanburg, S. C. 
FRUIT OF THE LOOM, INC............. . .Pontiac, R. I. 
GLENLYON PRINT WORKS.......... Phillipsdale, R. I. 
GOODALL WORSTED COMPANY ......... Sanford, Me. 


GREAT FALLS BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS 
Somersworth, N. H. 


GRANITEVILLE COMPANY-—Gregg Division 
Graniteville, S C. 


GRANITEVILLE COMPANY- Sibley-Enterprise Division 


Augusta, Ga. 
HAMPTON COMPANY ............. Easthampton, Mass. 
HANNAH PICKETT MILLS.......... Rockingham, N. C. 


HARTSVILLE PRINT & DYE WORKS. .Hartsville, S. C. 
HIGHLAND PARK MANUFACTURING CO. 

Charlotte, N. C. 
INDUSTRIAL COTTON MILLS COoO...... Rock Hill, S. C. 


KENDALL MILLS—(Slatersville Finishing Co.) 
Walpole, Mass. 


KERR BLEACHING & FINISHING WORKS 
Concord, N. C. 


Po Ewer wey oF See: New Orleans, La. 
LANETT BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS. West Point, Ga. 
LAWRENCE PRINT WORKS, INC...... Lawrence, Mass. 
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LINCOLN BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS. Lonsdale, R. I. 


LOWELL BLEACHERY, INC.............. St. Louis, Mo. 
LOWELL BLEACHERY SOUTH............. Griffin, Ga. 
MARTIN DYEING & FINISHING CO... .Bridgeton, N. J. 
MILLS, INCORPORATED............... Apponaug, R. I. 
MILLVILLE MANUFACTURING CO.....Millville, N. J. 


MOORESVILLE COTTON MILLS..... Mooresville, N. C. 
.North Dighton, Mass. 


MOUNT HOPE FINISHING CoO... 


NASHUA MANUFACTURING CO......... Nashua, N. H. 
NORTH CAROLINA FINISHING CO.....Salisbury, N. C. 
ONEIDA BLEACHERY, INC....... New York Mills, N. Y. 
ey Ss 6b 4 5o Blea’ Cede sede sess Lyman, S. C. 


PACOLET MANUFACTURING CoO... 
PEE DEE MANUFACTURING CoO.. 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING CO.—Lewiston Div. 


Lewiston, Me. 
PROVIDENCE D. B.'& C. CO............ Providence, R. I. 


PROXIMITY MANUFACTURING CO.—White Oak Mill 


Greensboro, N. C. 


PROXIMITY MANUFACTURING CO.—Proximity Mill 


Greensboro, N. C. 
PROXIMITY MANUFACTURING CO.—Print Works Div. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
.. Greenville, S. C. 
REVOLUTION COTTON MILLS, INC..Greensboro, N. C. 


RENFREW BLEACHERY...... 


RIVERSIDE & DAN RIVER COTTON MILLS, INC. 


Danville, Va. 
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.New Holland, Ga. 
.. Rockingham, N. C. 
PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING CO....... Lindale, Ga. 
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ROANOKE MILLS COMPANY—Mill No. 1 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


ROBERTSON BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS 
New Milford, Conn. 


ROCK HILL PRINTING & FINISHING CO. 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


SALISBURY COTTON MILLS........... Salisbury, N. C 
SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, INC... .Saylesville, R. 1. 


SAYLES-BILTMORE BLEACHERIES, INC. 
Biltmore, N. C 


SOUTHBRIDGE PRINTING & FINISHING CO. 
Southbridge, Mass. 


SOUTHERN BLEACHERY & PRINT WORKS, INC. 


Taylors, S. C 
J. L. STIFEL & SONS CO., INC....... Wheeling, W. Va. 
STONEWALL COTTON MILLS......... Stonewall, Miss. 


SUMMERDALE DYEING & FINISHING WORKS 
Holmesburg, Pa. 


SUMTER TEXTILE MILLS......,........ Sumter, S. C. 
SWIFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY ..Columbus, Ga. 
TEXAS TEXTILE MILLS.............. McKinney, Texas 
yy oO ' Dey 8 wy Ff BSE Waco, Texas 
THOMASTON COTTON MILLS......... Thomaston, Ga. 
EL Trion, Ga. 
CPEEDED MIL IIE TE 6 6:5 6c ccc vécevcecess Greenville, S. C. 
UNITED STATES FINISHING CO....... Norwich, Conn. 


WARE SHOALS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Ware Shoals, S. C. 


WHITE BROTHERS, INC.....Winchendon Springs, Mass. 
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WILL YOUR SLASHER 
TAKE LARGER BEAM HEADS? 
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Ball Bearing Throughout 


These slasher head-ends will accommodate beam heads up 
to 26" in diameter. Friction is lever type. It is not arranged 
for either increased friction or double gearing. Neither of 
these attachments is required, as this type of head is used 
only for light warps. The length of the double head-ends 
is 810". 

This slasher head-end is furnished with ball bearings in all 
moving parts. 


WE ALSO BUILD SINGLE HEAD-WAY FRONTS FOR LARGE BEAMS 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE Co. 


(Bats 20k Company, Owners 


WEST POINT GEORGIA 
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Qrotorion fees hy — Seconds’ Go Down. 


BAHNSON CENTRAL STATION IN KNITTING MILL 


Bahnson engineers here 
developed a practical so- 
lution to a specific prob- 
lem made difficult by the 
height of machinery and 
interfering beams, by 
bringing direct duct dis- 
tribution of air to the cen- 
ter of the alleys. 


¢ 
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AIR CONDITIONING GNX YY ENG I 








THE BAHNSON CO. ~~‘ WINSTON-SALEM.N.C. 


886 DREWRY ST. $3 WORTH ST. 976 WEST 6TH ST. 703 EMBREE CRESCENT 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK CITY LOS ANGELES, CAL. WESTFIELD, N. J. 
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Production went up and 
““seconds’’ decreased al- 
most immediately when 
Bahnson Central Station 
Air Conditioning System 
was installed in this knit- 
ting mill. 

With all windows closed 
this Bahnson Installation 
maintains 55% relative 
humidity and 82° F. room 
temperature. 


W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD. 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 








ABBOTT AUTOMATIC QUILLER 
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The winding units travel around the machine making a full bobbin each circuit. 

ONE Automatic Head doffs the full bobbins and starts the empty bobbins. 

Empty bobbins are poured into one large hopper and are sorted and fed automatically. 

Full bobbins are delivered to boxes or cans and when several lots are run, they are sorted and placed in 
separate boxes. 

Bunch is controlled by one adjustment in the Automatic Head, making all bunches uniform. | 

A low-voltage, three-phase totally enclosed motor drives the spindles directly. 

Spindle speeds up to 5200 RPM. 

Detectors stop motor when bobbin is full or thread breaks. 

Winds cotton, worsted, woolen, rayon, etc. 

Diameter and shape of bobbin easily and accurately controlled by a feeler working against a stationary rack. 


A flat double-throw cam, running in oil, gives overlapping layers of wind, giving greatly improved weaving 
results. 
Low investment and maintenance costs due to simple construction of winding units and to the use of only ONE . 
automatic head to serve all spindles. 
S 
I 
© 
r 
h 
le 
PRODUCTION: ’ 
2,000 bobbins - 
per hour by 


one operator 





ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. * 
Southern Representative, L. 8S. Ligon, Greenville, 8S. es “ 
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Published Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New York, N.Y. 










| for 10,000 leaflets a « 
ee J | stack of material. 
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1944 was a year of continuing pop- 
ularity for the educational program 
carried on by the American Viscose 
Corporation. 5 3,107 requests for edu- 
cational material were received, and 
2,885,593 leaflets were distributed to 
school, retail and consumer groups. 
During 1943, approximately 2,500,- 
ooo leaflets were distributed. 

The over-all purpose of the pro- 
gram is to substitute accurate infor- 
mation for the erroneous ideas that 
have grown up with rayon. 

Under this program, one new leaf- 
let is prepared each month. Its sub- 
ject is also adapted to a radio script, 


The average day’s mail brings in over 200 
requests from schools, clubs, retail stores, 
and consumers. Filling these requests calls 


j 


lay, or an eight-foot 


DEMAND FOR EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 
ON RAYON CONTINUING TO GROW 





a 
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and a news release for the women’s 
pages of newspapers, complete with 
mats and photos. This material is sent 
to radio stations, news syndicates, 
newspapers, clubs, schools, colleges, 
various U. S. Government bureaus 
and the educational departments of 
retail stores. 

The program is entirely non-com- 
mercial and is not tied up with any 
trade-mark promotion. The informa- 
tion is not copyrighted, because the 
American Viscose Corporation feels 
that it should be available for general 
use. A portfolio of current leaflets 1s 
available on request. 
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WIDE VARIETY OF MACHINES IN 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


The Textile Research Department of ihe 
American Viscose Corporation at Marcus 
Hook, Pa.., provides complete facilities for 
studying rayon textile production. It con- 
tains full-size commercial machinery that 
When Writing Advertisers. Please Mention 
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duplicates much of the equipment installed 
in American textile mills. The ric-rac 
braiding machine shown here indicates the 
wide variety of equipment with which the 
Department works, 


RAYON PRICE 
PREDICTIONS CLARIFIED 


Recent statements predicting that the 
postwar prices of rayon will be far below 
current levels are without basis in fact and 
should be corrected to prevent misunder- 
standing. 

Many of these statements assert that the 
postwar price of “rayon” will be 15 to 16 
cents a pound. Apparently these price pre- 
dictions refer to viscose rayon staple fiber, 
although the fact is not made clear. To 
rayon producers, close to costs and pro- 
duction problems, such a sharp reduction 
in the price of viscose rayon staple does not 
appear to be either possible or probable. 








AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
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NEW ADVERTISING IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


The American Viscose Corporation is 
beginning an educational campaign in the 
Air Express Edition of “Time” Magazine, 
to acquaint the people of South America 
with the company’s facilities and the scope 
of its activities in the textile feld. Shown 
here is the opening advertisement in this 
campaign. 





MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


t PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the right yarn or fiber. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


4 “CROWN” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 
AMERICAN VISCOSE 


CORPORATION 
Producer of 
CROWN*®* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 1; 
Providence, R. 1.; Charlotte, N.C.; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.: Roa- @imrr 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, Gigiz 
W. Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 
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BLEEDING 


| it 


No matter where the trouble occurs — whether 
while the fabric is batched up after dyeing, or 
in the finishing bath—Culofix will improve water 
fastness. 


Culofix used as an after treatment following the 
dyeing operation is especially valuable for pre- 
serving crisp detail and contrast in prints of 
rayons, cottons and mixtures. 


It has been used with complete success for hosiery 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





ARKANSAS CO., INC. 


COLOR 


where mixed fibres are present. 


Culofix not only improves water fastness of direct 
colors but also imparts a very desirable soft, 
full finish thus eliminating an extra finishing 
operation. , 


If fastness to water is essential to your direct 
color dyeings, write for complete data. Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service without obligation. 





Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals For Over 40 Years. 


NEWARK 


NEW JERSEY 
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WILL YOUR EXTRACTORS 
DO THIS? 







THIS FLETCHER 
HIGH-SPEED 


wrrraewsaDa EXTRACTOR 
— IS THE LAST WORD IN PERFORMANCE 
BECAUSE 








.. » LOADS QUICKER 


. . » ATTAINS SPEED SOONER 
.. » CUTS RUNNING PERIOD 
IN HALF 


.. » COMES TO A STOP IN 
LESS TIME 


- UNLOADS EASIER..FASTER 











IT ALL ADDS UP TO... 
FEWER EXTRACTORS-BETTER EXTRACTION 


WRITE FLETCHER TODAY 


keep up to date with the possibility of present and post war installation of 
extractors, narrow fabric looms, throwing machines and spindles—no obligation 


FLETCHER WORKS .... 225 GLENWOOD AVE., PHILA. 40, PENNA 
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No. 3500 





Simplicity, accuracy and economy characterize the Masoneilan No. 3500 tem- 
perature controllers. They give mills the advantage of instrument control 
at low cost. 


Although these controls are relatively inexpensive, they are built to the same 
standards of high quality in materials and workmanship as other Masoneilan 
controls assuring accurate performance in a wide variety of processes. 


Such outstanding features as external knob for adjusting micrometer control 
point setting ...sturdy Bourdon tube of bronze or alloy steel... throttling 
range from 1% to approximately 50%... easily convertible, without extra 
parts, from direct to reverse acting or vice versa assure accurate operation 
and control. 


The Masoneilan No. 3500 temperature controllers are made by the makers of 
the well-known Mason No. 11 Regulators. We suggest you investigate these con- 
trollers for use in such applications as — Slasher Size Kettles, Slasher Size Boxes, 
Package Dryer Temperature Control, Package Dryer Wet Bulb Control, Package 
Dye Machines, Finishing Machine Size Box, Finishing Machine Size Kettles, and 
Bleach Plant Controls. Write for Bulletin 2500. 


MASON-NEILAN REGULATOR CO. 


1210 Adams St., Boston 24, Mass., U. S. A. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH TULSA TOLEDO CHICAGO ATLANTA ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES HOUSTON MASON REGULATOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., MONTREAL, CANADA 


( MASONEILAN 





REGUS PAL OFF, 
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% You can get postwar results now in your drawing room 
The Medley top roll illustrated above with Medley Precision Drawing. Order now for early delivery. 


is of superior neck construction with 
case hardened collars and ball-bear- 


an Medeyfetusmeducnown- oe MEDLEY OVERHAULING STEPS UP DRAWING EFFICIENCY 


form sliver are available only on this 
system. 


Sliver test charts from actual installation operation show variations are 
reduced to a minimum with Medley Ball-Bearing Drawing. Precision 
work and the solidity of the pressed neck feature produce sliver supe- 
rior to that coming from new frames. (Test charts upon request.) 


*& MEDLEY DRAWING OVERHAULING IS MAINTENANCE 


Medley Overhauling and Drawing Repairs are a maintenance cost and 
are available now under your regular MRO priority. Forward-looking 
mills are having their drawing put in top-notch condition. Successful 


installations throughout textile industry have given years of service. 


Medley invites your inquiries and will gladly 


make estimates and quotations for complete over- 


| | \ /\ hauling of drawing equipment. 
P Ao ond 
VA Ui 
CCL GMA CsI GE Ck GTI A 
THE MLOLEY S2IS Fs CM. 1 C. 
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SAVE 


— rinsing time 
— steam 
— labor+supervision 





SCOUR WOOLENS 
WITH ““MODINAL’’* D 


A, economical as a Scotsman, ““Modinal’”’ D 
meets your wartime wool scouring operations 
with efficiency and speed. 


HERE’S WHY: 


> It reduces the time of rinsing 


> Saves steam because colder water can be 
used in rinsing 

> Helps prevent undesirable odor and 
“vellowing” of goods in storage 


>» Minimizes blotchy dyeings and improves 
penetration, for more uniform results. 





Let “Modinal’” D speed and improve your 
wartime production. 


Gardinol Corp., General Offices, Wilmington, Del. 


“MODINAL” 75 the trade mark used by Sales Agents: Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
the Gardinol Corporation to designate cot 
a group of its fatty alcobol sulfates. E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc.), Wilmington, Del. 
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MACHINES Vow .. . FOR 
POST-WAR DELIVERY ? 


The answer is yes, if—if in so doing you are assured of receiving a 
machine that will meet your needs at the time delivery. Needs will 
vary between now and then ... equipment will be improved. There- 
fore, when placing your order today for delivery at some indefinite 
date, you'll want to be sure that the equipment will be adequate at 
the time of receipt. 


The Finnell Plan is one of rotation delivery, but it provides for de- 
livery of a Job-Fitted Finnell . . . the exact size and type to be deter- 
mined by a survey of your floors not today but when restrictions are 
lifted. And the Finneil Plan provides for delivery of a machine that 
is the last word in engineering design and skill . . . a machine 
embodying improvements made during the interval. Finnell machines 
are improved constantly! 


To be among the first to receive a new Finnell. 
all you need do is request Finnell to place your 
name on their Preferred List. It’s as simple as that. 
No deposit is required. In fact, no obligation to 
buy is incurred. You may use your Preferred 
Listing or not, as you choose. But the sooner you 
ask for it the better—it is your guarantee not only 
of early delivery when restrictions are removed but 
of receiving equipment that’s right for your needs 
at the time. 


lor vour Preferred Listing or more information 
and literature, phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System. Inc., 1302 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


Speed Victory 





Guy Goude 





Soe a leer 


FINNELL SYSTEM, Ine. \ ™* 


Pioneers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES % CITIES 


- 
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Breaks, snags and flaws can be detected instantly and 
close inspection work brought to new levels of efficiency 
—with daylight quality G-E Fluorescent lamps. 


Better lighting—properly applied—may easily prove to 
be one of your most useful tools to speed mill output... 
to reduce costs . . . to cut rejects and improve morale. 
That’s because good lighting—with G-E Mazda Lamps 
—makes seeing easier, faster and more accurate. 


Take the typical examples pictured here. Today—with 
the introduction of controlled lighting, thanks to G-E 
Lamp Engineers—almost innumerable mill operations 
have achieved far higher speed and accuracy. 


But—what about your mill? Why not consult a G-E Lamp Higher production starts with high foot candles. G-E 
Mazda F lamps help get ample light in and around intricate 
parts of this battery of jacquard looms. 


engineer. He may be able to offer a helpful idea to in- 
crease production now—and boost your profits later on. 





Lite % 
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Soft, cool fluorescent light from G-E Mazda F lamps makes Efficient G-E Fluorescent lamps help hold costs in line, im- 
seeing easier, helps hands move faster. Perhaps fluorescent light- prove worker morale. Long light sources minimize con- 
ing can help your mills. fusing shadows, reduce discomfort. 


“To Make G-E Lamps STAY BRIGHTER LONGER"’ The Constant Aim of G-E Lamp Research 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS BUY 
WAR 
GENERAL@QELECTRIC | 
Hear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra’, Sunday 10:00 p. m. EW’T, NBC; Sy , | 


“The World Today” news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS; 
“The G-E Houseparty,” Monday through Friday 4:00 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
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Small, durable, capable of doing dozens 
of war-time jobs and with a definite peacetime 
future, the jeep’s economy is self-evident. 


Equally obvious is the present and future economy of 
the Foster Model 102. A definite labor saver — the 
Model 102 is easy to operate and to adjust (no special 
training necessary). Furthermore, this machine today 
gives twice the production with one-third less cost as 
compared with older models, and in addition, is assur- 
ing users famous Model 102’s 7-way flexibility as 
follows: 


] It will wind any kind and any count of yarn from 
fine-combed cotton or spun rayon for tropical 
fabrics to heavy wool yarns for arctic cloths. 


‘ > ae oe . ” ~ > a 
;: : aha ee x Sa ea HR 
a8 he See SS ; ee 
” eR ee ee ey pats oD a ae, ek 
¥ PS i Fae Se ts er 
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| Chosen for Durability... Famous for Flexibility 
| THE JEEP and The FOSTER MODEL 102 








Pow It will wind a straight base cone for warping or a 
convex base cone for knitting with a simple adjust-. 
ment. 


3 It will produce 9 different angles of wind from 9° 
to 18°. Important if you radically change your 
count or type of yarn. 


It will wind package dyed yarn, even if damp. No 
jumping out of guides. 


5 it will wind emulsion treated yarn. In fact, it is 


frequently equipped with an emulsion attachment. 


Changeovers from cones to tubes, or vice versa, 
are comparatively inexpensive. 


One side can wind cones and the other tubes, if 


desired. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Canadian Rep. Ross Whitehead & Co., Ltd., Universal Tower Bldg., 
660 Ste. Catherine St., West, Montreal, Quebec 
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RAYON & ASBESTOS 

CARDS AND FOR ALL 

TYPES OF NAPPING 
MACHINERY 


* 


BRUSHER CLOTHING 
AND CARD CLOTHING 
FOR 


SPECIAL PURPOSES 




















Broken wire, set back wire or short 

. wire in cylinders, doffers or flats — 
LICKERIN WIRE bent or dull lickerin wire, worn bear- 
ings or chains; any one of these 
faults in your cards will increase your 
manufacturing cost or cause poor 


® 


GARNET WIRE 


. yarn. 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


FOR PLATTS 
METALLIC WIRE 


: ASHWORTH BROS., 


LICKERINS AND Fall River*++ 
'O?r FLATS 
oe ee OB 


The SURE way to ‘put the finger’’ on 
these thieves of profit BEFORE they do 


Worcester* + 
Atlantat +t 


*Factory 


Dallastt 


+Repair Shop 
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Surveys at regular intervals. 


These surveys are made free of charge 
by practical card men who recommend 
only necessary repairs and who plan 
them so that the cost will be distrib- 
uted over a long period and so that 
interruption of production will be min- 
imized. 


INC. WOOLEN DIV. AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


Philadelphia‘ ++ 


Charlotte+ + Greenvilleti 


(Textile Supply Co.) 
tDistributing Point 





serious harm is to use Ashworth Card 
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| 3 Reeves Transmissions 


REGULATE SPEED AND TENSION 
IN TWO FINISHING RANGES « x * 











@In the operation of a finishing 
range, two things are exceedingly 
important: the speed of the cloth 
through the range; and the tension 
of the cloth at each stage of the 
range, to prevent undue stretch or 


shrinkage. 


In the two ranges shown here, 
one with Mangle and five stacks of 
cans, and the other with Mangle 
and six stacks, a No. 5 Class E (4:1 
speed ratio) REEVES Variable Speed 
Transmission is the master control, 
regulating cloth speed in the range 
to the right. A No. 6 Class E (4:1 
speed ratio) regulates cloth speed 
in range to the left. 


Other sizes of REEVES Transmis- 
sions, each different and carefully 
selected for horse power and speed 
ratio, drive the mangles, and accu- 
rately regulate cloth tension 
between the stacks of cans. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 


rEccurae 
Va ncable 


Thus it is not only possible to 
regulate the speed for various 
weights of cloth, but also to permit 
shrinking or stretching of goods to 
meet exact requirements. 


The speed and tension may be 
changed at any one place along the 
range, without changing the rela- 
tionship or tension of cloth between 
any of the other stacks of cans. 
When once pre-set for any desired 
shrinkage or stretch, this setting is 
maintained accurately regardless of 
speed changes made through the 
master control for higher or lower 
cloth speed. 


Ease and accuracy of adjustability, 
and proven dependability for this 
and many other applications, have 
made REEVEs the predominate speed 
control method of the textile in- 
dustry. For additional data, write 
for 128-page Catalog TG-435. 


* COLUMBUS, INDIANA 















sion for infinite speed ad- 
justability over wide range. 





converts: ndard con- 
stant speed motor to a var- 
iable speed drive. 


/> 
“ 
motor, 
spee mechanism, 


reduction gears. 
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SOUTHERN BELTING COMPANY 
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Published in the Interests of Better Sight and Sound 





Long- -Slim Fluorescent Lamps Will 
Simplify Wiring and Maintenance 


Sylvania Rounds Out Line To Provide 
Lamp Types For All 


Four new fluorescent lamps will soon 
round out Sylvania Electric’s complete 
fluorescent line,.and will offer distinct 
economy advantages in both installation 
and maintenance, 

_ “Long-slim” sums-ap the physical ap- 
pearance of these new lamps. 42” and 64” 
lengths will be produced i in a *4"’ diameter: 

72” and 96” in a1” diameter. 

The new lamps are of the instant-start- 
ing type, requiring no starter. Elimination 
of this accessory will reduce the mainte- 
nance attention needed. The fact that 
these lamps have a higher lumen per watt 
output than any previous type offers a 


further advantage. 


‘THE NEW ADDITIONS mC) 


LONG-SLIM 


MINIATURE LAMP 


| 





lamp, 21” long and 


LAMPS 


3/4" 
= 


Textile Mill Needs 


Still another novel feature is that, by 
proper selection of ballasts, two levels 
of light output may be obtained. 

At present. these lamps are being pro- 
duced in sample quantities only. The 
sockets and ballasts will not be available 
for several months. However, publication 
of data on the “long-slim™ lamps will be 
of value to textile mills when selecting 
from Sylvania’s complete line the types 
of fluorescent best suited to their post- 
war modernization needs. 

Another addition is a 13-watt miniature 
°s’’ in diameter. This 
lamp is of the conventional starting type. 
but will require a new ballast. 


SYLVANIA’S. 


CURRENT 
MILLIAPAPERES 


100 
YAU 


100 
200 


CURRENT 
WILLIAM PERES 


*Under specified test conditions 





Other Lamps In 


Sylvania’s Complete 
; | 


Fluorescent Line 


In addition to the new lamps described 
in the adjoining columns, the com- 
plete Sylvania fluorescent line in- 
cludes these types: 


STANDARD FLUORESCENT 
In 14, 15, 20, 30, 40 and 100 watt 
ratings. _ 
MINIATURE FLUORESCENT 
In 4, 6, 8 and 13 watt ratings. 
BLACKLICHT LAMPS 
4, 6, 8, 15 and 30 watt ratings. 
of Near 


In 
Convenient linear sources 
Ultra-Violet radiation. 
TYPE RP-12 
A agg 2a source of Near Ultra- 
Violet designed to operate on 24-28 


volts DC. 











FLUORESCENT 


LINE 


APPROX. 
INITIAL 
LUMENS 


900 
1400 


LAMP LIFE HRS. 


Life of Long-Slim fluor- 
escent lamps at 200-mil- 
liampere operation is ex- 
pected to be comparable 
to that of 40-watt stan- 
dard fluorescent lamps. 
Definite ratings will be 
published as soon as life 
testing is conclusive. 


APPROXIMATE 
INITIAL LUMENS 


LAMP LIFE, HRS.* 


pS-Telemey a. 
3-hr. Cycle 


Daylight .490 


White 


~ SYLVANIA WV ELECTRIC 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC.., 


MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, ACCESSORIES; 


90 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS; RADIO T 


Salem, Massachusetts 


UBES: CATHODE RAY TUBES: ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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AQUA-SEC 


REG U.S. PAY. OFF 


processed 
WATER REPELLENT 
SPOT RESISTANT 


PERSPIRATION 
RESISTANT 





AQUA-SEC CORPORATION ¢ 1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y 








The 


METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


JO 49 
IT COPUG AMMA of - HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT 
HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES + ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES + FUEL OIL PUMPS 
AIR COMPRESSORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 


Byrd Miller. Woodside 
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PHENOMENAL 
FIGURES 
OF SUCCESS 


WITH DAYCO 
ROLL COVERINGS 


A mill tried various roll cover- | _ y rf — 
ings. 400 of one covering lasted | . 
2 weeks. Another, one day. Still 





another wouldn’t run at all. 


without a single replace- 
ment. They ran 18 

months before rebuff- / 
ing was necessary. 


Greater uniformity of 
yarn and increased pro- 
duction both now result 
from the use of Dayco 
Roll Coverings. 


Drafting is much bet- 
ter. Daycos ideal cushion 
| means far less ends down. 
Their surface retains ex- 
actly the right coefficient 
of friction . . . unaffected 
by humidity changes or 









MAKE THESE 
12 ADVANTAGES 
YOURS 
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Daycos were installed. The 
original installation made 4 
years ago is still in operation 












extremes ... throughout 
an exceedingly long life. 


Yet that surface is so 
tough it never grooves, 
never hollows out, flat- 
tens or distorts. It has no 
cold flow. And, since Day- 
cos excellent cushion is 
static-free, lapping-up is 
practically unknown. So 
from precise cost-account- 
ing records, the cost per 
hour of operation with 
Dayco Roll Coverings is 
unqualifiedly less! 


ruction --* 
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* The Mark Of Technical Excellence In ‘acini’ Rubber 


Check all 12 advantages 
you get from Dayco Roll 
Coverings. See for your- 
self how Dayton’s Techni- 
cal Excellence and its 
years of specialized textile 
experience will help you, 
too. Get the facts. Write 
... wire... today! 


THE DAYTON RUBBER 
MFG. COMPANY 


Famous Dayco Synthetic 
Rubber Products Since 1934 
Dayton 1, Ohio Waynesville, N. C. 
Main Sales Office: 
Woodside Building, Greenville, S. C. 


KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS 
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King Solomon 1000 BC 


When King Solomon built his famous 
temple in Jerusalem, he sent thousands of 
miles away to India to buy fine cotton 
fabric hangings, says A. E. Staley in the 
first of a series of historical ads in our 
January issue. Could be. All we recall 
about Solomon is his 1,000 wives; what 
we would like to know is, how could any- 
one get any hangings up with 1,000 women 
giving instructions on how to do it? 


Booklet Requests 


A recent request for advertisers’ litera- 
ture from an M. I. T. student stated: 

“When I return to Argentina, I shal) 
enter the textile business with my father. 
He is currently engaged in this line, and 
I would therefore very much appreciate 
your sending me the booklets... .” 


MAURICIO KIBRICK 
= 2 FZ 


Cambridge, Mass. 
e 
“Printing of Piece Goods” 
“In the period when I was not a sub- 
scriber you published articles by Arthur 


Hirst on the ‘Printing of Piecegoods and 
Related Processes’... .” 


KENNETH L. DORMAN 
Westwood, N. J. 


ee 


— The articles were exceptionally 
good and were so complete with diagrams 
and pictures that they make ideal refer- 
ences. They would be of great aid to stu- 
dents who are trying to learn a little about 
the printing industry without making the 
study a major course.” 


A. H. GRIMSHAW 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, N. C. 


(“The Printing of Piece Goods and Re- 
lated Processes,’” by Arthur E. Hirst, in 
seven parts (Dec. 1943 to June 1944), was 
not reprinted. Sorry, but requests have 
used up all our file copies of these issues. ) 


® 
Nylon Hose Rush, 194? 


The National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers is now recommending that 
mills wait three and one-half months after 
nylon is released before shipping hosiery 
to distributors. Movie makers can start 
cranking, because the rush will make the 
California Gold Rush and the Oklahoma 
land grab look like old ladies’ tea parties. 


* 
Time Studies 


“If you have ever published any data 
pertaining to time studies in opening, pick- 
ing, carding, or spinning, will you please 
send us two or three reprints of these 
articles. ...” 

A. K. LANDAU 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Boston, Mass. 


(‘The Use of Time Studies in Textile 
Mills,””’ March 1944 issue.) 


* 
Rayon Sizing 
‘Please send a list of the available books 
on sizing rayon in the textile industry.” 
WALTER S. HOWARD 


Delany & Co., Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


(We recommended Rayon Handbook, 303 
fifth Ave., New York. Any other sugges- 
tions to Mr. Howard will be appreciated.) 
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Blooming Optimists 
In looking back, we probably joined-in as 


much as anyone in the national game of 
estimating the end of the German war. We 
weren’t alone. One of the most prominent 
generals wrote an article published in early 
December which said that “by the time 
this is published, the war with Germany 
may conceivably be ended.” 

In October, in these columns, we said 
something about the prospects of transpor- 
tation facilities, ete., being such that the 
usual fine textile show could be held at 
Greenville in 1945. 

Looks like we are all 
optimists.” 


just “blooming 


od 
Aptitude Testing 


“Please send me one copy of the article 
‘Some Experiences in Aptitude Testing’ by 
Courtenay Bateman, p. 95, October, 1944.” 

FRANK O. LACKEY 
Fort Worth 2, Texas 





@ One face which will be missing 
from the ranks of textile salesmen in 
1945 is that of M. B. Hodges, manu- 
facturers representative, well-known 
and well-liked throughout the south- 
ern textile industry. ‘‘Brad’’ has been 
calling on this trade for over 20 years 





Mr. Hodges 


and was active to the time of his sud- 
den death early in December. He rep- 
resented a number of textile sup- 
pliers, including such good ‘‘Cotton’’ 
advertisers as American Paper Tube 
Co. and Wicaco Machine Corp. 
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More Comments on 


"Textiles Plan for Postwar” 


* . . rendered a real service to the mem- 
bers of our National Affairs Committee. I 
spent last week in Washington attending 
the Pace Cotton Conference. I was im- 
pressed by the unusual unanimity of con- 
cern on the part of all branches of the 
cotton industry as regards the competition 
being offered cotton by synthetics. This 
competition was easily the theme of the 
week-long discussions. .. .” 

FERD P. LORDAN 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York, N. Y. 


“ _ . we find interesting.” 
E. B. POPE 
Aluminum Co. of America 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


“ . . . J am sure it will be helpful in 
our efforts to work out the solution to the 
problems facing cotton.” 

STEPHEN PACE 
M. C., House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 


. I find this to be most interesting 
and constructive and wish to congratulate 
you upon the way it has been prepared... .” 

D. S. KERR 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





“One gets so much printed matter of 
various kinds these days that it is extreme- 
ly difficult to separate the wheat from 
the chaff. ... I have read this report with 
a great deal of interest. While I realize 
that it is gotten up primarily for you as 
an advertising proposition, I find it to be 
one of the most interesting things I have 
read in quite some time.” 

R. W. 
Pres., Union Bleachery 
Greenville, S. C. 


ARRINGTON 





_ find it most interesting. ... You 
have certainly gone to a great deal of trou- 
ble and expense to get out this booklet, and 
it will be of untold value to many men 
in the textile field.” 

L. C. HARMON 
Supt., Cannon Mills Co. No. 6 
Concord, N. C. 
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lhe same... 
high quality at low cost 
consistently maintained 


- In peace and war 
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3 awards to Rohm & Haas Company and 
its associated firms, The Resinous Products 
& Chemical Company and Charles Lennig 
& Company. 





ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


Me4SHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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[T 1S MOST gratifying te.see so many textile mills 

laying firm postwar plans for plant rehabilita- 
tion. During World War I, the textile mils all made 
enormous profits and paid most. of these out in divi- 
dends, with little thought to the future. 

At that time, few treasurers or boards of directors 
seemed to realize that these big profits were mostly 
inflation, and they passed them out among the stock- 
holders with a lavish hand. ..Some new mills were 
built during that period, but very little thought was 
given to putting money back into the old plants. 
a result of this policy, many of the big New England 
mills quickly went broke in the tough days-after the 
war. They had paid big.dividends while the<money 
was rolling in and were in no financial condition 
either to hang on or to rehabilitate when it stopped. 

Even those prudent treasurers who realized the 
possible instability of wartime profits, and who kept 
a strong cash position, generally failed to realize the 
necessity of putting the money back into the plant 
instead of just keeping it as a backlog to permit the 


absorption of losses neces- 
sitated by uncompetitive 
equipment. Many big mills 
with huge. surpluses 
slowly bled to death be- 
cause they had too many 
high-cost operations. 

| During the present war. 
taxation has held down 
inflationary profits-far be- 
low the levels of the First 
World War, but we are 
deeply gratified to see a 
widespread determination 
to reinvest these profits in 
new machinery and cost- 
lowering methods. There is 
going to be terrific com- 
petition among textile pro- 
ducers after the war, and 
those mills in poor me- 
chanical condition wil! 
‘be forced out of business. 
The textile industry 


had its depression while 
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improvements in the Plant 


CONSTANTLY we are seeing press reports 

about the “net worth” formula, under con- 
sideration by the OPA for fixing ceiling prices 
in the textile industry. 

Our understanding of this plan is that mill 
prices will be determined, not by allowing a 
reasonable profit above manufacturing costs. 
but by allowing the mill to make a certain in- 
come based on a percentage of its capital invest- 
ment. In other words, it will not be the fixing 
of prices, but the limiting of the amount of 
money a mill can make. 

There are any number of sound arguments 
which can be advanced in opposition to such a 
plan, but it seems to us that only one—the un- 
doubtedly adverse effect it will have on produc- 
tion—should be enough to defeat the proposal, 
if. its proponents are interested in gettina out 
the. production so hadlv needed in the war ef- 
fort and for essential civilian uses. 

If the earnings of a mill are to be limited to 
a fixed sum. based on its capital investment, 
what incentive will there be for that mill to in- 
crease its production? Incentives for workers 
are recoqnized for their value in increasing the 
worker’s output. We do not see why similar in- 
centives should be denied the manufacturer, 
especially in those critical davs of acute short- 
ages in all textile products.—The Editor. 







FEBRUARY 
1945 





the rest of the country was on the maddest peacetime 
inflationary boom in its history. There was no bull 
market in textile shares from 1925 to 1929: During 
that time, several hundred million dollars’ worth of 
textile properties were folded up and liquidated. Just 
as the textile industry was getting its deflation com- 
pleted, the rest of the country went into an economic 
tailspin, but all during the big depression the textile 
industry was making steady progress forward. 
During those discouraging times, Many corpora- 
As tions managed to find the money for cost-cutting pro- 
grams. In fact, they practically had to find'the money. 
or join the procession toward liquidation. During the 
period from about 1929 to 1939, there were tremen- 
dous improvements in cotton mill operations, with 
great changes in these operations due to the intro- 
duction of rayon. During this decade, most mills had 
installed single-process picking and some form of 
high-speed winding and warping, while perhaps half 
of them had installed a certain amount of long-draft 
equipment in the carding and spinning departments. 


In spite of bitterly hard 
times during this decade 
between 1929 and 1939, a 
great many new looms and 
much new spinning and 
card room machinery were 
installed. There was also 
an extraordinary amount 
of interest in better open- 
ing and cleaning methods 
for cotton. 

During this period 
many cotton mills gave up 


- carding and spinning en- 


tirely and changed over to 
filament-rayon weaving 
mills, while many others 
converted their carding 
and spinning from cotton 
to cut staple. 

For the past three years, 
practically all progress of 
this sort has been at a 
standstill. Little new ma- 
chinery has been available, 
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and many mills have greatly accelerated the deprecia- 
tion of the old machinery. As soon as this war is over, 
many mills will find that much of their machinery is 
practically wrecked and needs to be completely re- 
placed. This is particularly true of mills that have 
been forced by wartime conditions to run much heav- 
ier work on their looms than they were designed to 
handle, and to spin coarse, low-grade yarns in plants 
designed for finer numbers. Some cotton mills, which 
were converted to osnaburgs and other rough, coarse 
goods, will probably find that their cards are in need 
of re-clothing and that the bearings in practically all 
the machines have suffered from the dirtier stock and 
the poorer maintenance. 

Just now, when everybody is frantically trying to 
get out wartime production and is worried with labor 
shortages and other operational problems, and while 
government orders are Keeping the books filled and 
the shipping departments busy, it is very easy to 
overlook the fact that the machinery hasn’t been 
helped any by overtime operation in the hands of in- 
experienced help. As soon as the 
war is over and the big govern- 
ment orders fall off, and keenly 
competitive conditions are re-es- 
tablished, a lot of mill manage- 
ments are going to find out a lot 
of things about their plants that 
are not going to be too pleasant. 
We are therefore happy to see so 
many plants undertaking programs 
for analyzing and solving these 
problems. 

There are going to be several 
new problems that will give the 
cotton-textile industry much con- 
cern. One of these is the introduc- 
tion of mechanical cotton picking. 
This year about 25,000 bales of 
cotton will be gathered mechani- 
cally, and as soon as the War 
Production Board takes the wraps 
off the manufacturing of mechani- 
cal cotton pickers, these machines 
are going to be turned out in 
quantities, and in a few years we may expect to see 
most of the cotton harvested in this manner. This is 
going to give the mills much trashier cotton, with a 
greater variety of foreign matter in it. The ginners 
are working on apparatus for cleaning this stock bet- 
ter before ginning it, but even so, the grade of the cot- 
ton will be lower until improvements, not now in 
sight, can be made in the mechanical cotton pickers. 

Those mills which have installed rather complete 
and efficient cleaning departments will be far better 
able to cope with the dirtier cotton than those mills 
with inadequate opening and picking rooms. Many 
mills have found it necessary to build special rooms 
for housing elaborate opening and cleaning machin- 
ery, and as the need for this kind of machinery be- 
comes greater and the installations of it more elab- 
orate, more and more plants will find it needful to 
put up buildings to house their opening and cleaning 
machinery. Whereas opening and cleaning used to 





be a very inconsequential department, it is now be- 
coming a somewhat complicated one, and rather ex- 
pensive to equip properly. 

Another problem facing the cotton mills is the 
speed with which staple rayon is coming into promi- 
nence, together with the development of all kinds of 
synthetic-fiber blends. Every few weeks we learn of 
another mill changing over to synthetic blends. In 
making such a change, it is nearly always necessary 
to install specialized blending equipment for handling 
these synthetic fibers. Where a mill finds it neces- 
sary to run rayon and cotton alternately and to be in 
a flexible position to shift from one to the other, 
further complications are encountered. 

Where mills are firmly established on synthetic 
fibers, they need a good deal of partly specialized 
machinery for getting the best results. Looms which 
have been entirely satisfactory on cotton may not be 
quite so satisfactory on rayon, and in most instances, 
rayon mills will wish to install slashers specially de- 
signed for handling rayon. Cards which have seen 
hard service on cotton will prob- 
ably need complete re-clothing 
when a mill shifts to rayon. 

There is going to be an immense 
amount of work in the rebuilding 
of textile machinery which can be 
more profitably rebuilt than re- 
placed. The designs of pickers 
and cards have seen practically no 
change for 50 years, and since 
these are heavy machines in which 
the framework represents a large 
proportion of the value of the ma- 
chine, it is nearly always more 
profitable to rebuild than to re- 
place this class of machinery. 
Looms which have been over- 
loaded with too-heavy fabrics will 
also need a lot of rebuilding. There 
will be a tremendous amount of 
work needed on practically all ma- 
chinery that has been operated at 
high speed, 24 hours a day, with 
inexperienced help which fre- 
quently wonders what an oil can is for and why 
anybody should bother to clean off a machine when 
it will immediately get dirty again. 

Another big postwar development will probably 
be in air conditioning in textile mills. Knitting mills 
and plants which expend very little power have 
found the refrigerating type of air conditioning en- 
tirely satisfactory, but spinning mills with their tre- 
mendous power in-puts cannot use that type of air 
conditioning and have to employ either the central- 
station system or the dry-duct system supplemented 
with atomizers. This latter arrangement is being 
rapidly developed. It is comparatively simple, not 
too expensive, and makes even the hottest spinning 
room or twister room reasonably comfortable in the 
worst weather. A number of mills have installations 
of this type, and plans are afoot for a great expansion 


(Continued on page 154) 
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One of the stations where 
doffers obtain empty 
bobbins and load full 
bobbins on the spinning 
room conveyor system. 
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CONVEYOR SYSTEM 


at Miaverick Mills 


By Edmund I. Leeds. Jr. 


Oe pr rent ere reer 


LAST SUMMER “Cotton” conducted an extensive survey of the 

textile industry to determine what plans were being made 
for postwar operations. In that survey, mechanical conveyors 
were found to be one of the major improvements under con- 
sideration by a large number of the mills. Presented herewith 
is an article on the conveyor system at Maverick Mills, Boston. 
covering the details of the equipment and explaining how much 
the resulting labor saving has meant to the successful operation 
of the mill in a critical labor area.—The Editor. 


CONVEYORS have been used at 
Maverick Mills for a number 
of years, starting in a small way 
and being added to and improved 
upon from time to time. Today, 
conveyors are used in practically 
every department of the mill. 

In normal times, the labor sav- 
ings obtained through use of the 
conveyors enabled Maverick, with 
higher wage scales than those pre- 
vailing in other sections, to com- 
pete effectively in the open mar- 
ket. Under present conditions, 
however, the money represented 
by these savings is not of prime 


importance. Boston, with its many 
war industries, is a critical labor 
area, and many of the Maverick 
employees were lured away to oth- 
er war industries, possibly because 
of higher wages or because other 
jobs may have seemed more di- 
rectly connected with the war ef- 
fort. Having lost so many em- 
ployees to other industries, the 
Maverick management credits the 
conveyor system with making it 
possible for the mill to operate un- 
der present conditions. 

The initial unit of the Maverick 
conveyor system is not new, being 
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the usual fan-and-condenser sys- 
tem for conveying the cotton from 
the opening room to the picker 
room. 

The transportation of laps from 
the picker room to the card room, 
one of the few hand operations 
still being used at Maverick, is 
done on hand-pushed lap trucks. 


Doffing the Cards 


In the card room, an interesting 
and labor-saving system was 
worked out. Down the front alleys 
of the cards runs a conveyor truck 
system developed by John J. Mc- 
Elroy, superintendent and a direc- 
tor of the mill. In each alley is a 
metal rail on the concrete floor, the 
rail extending about one-half inch 
above the floor and running the 
length of the alley. 

A four-wheeled flat truck, which 
accommodates 12 roving cans, is 
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View of the spinning room 

conveyor system, showing 

yarn boxes traveling above 
the spinning frames. 
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Showing operator starting 

box of filling yarn down the 

gravity conveyor to the con- 

ditioning machine located on 
a lower floor. 





MonoRail hoist conveyor is 

used to stack beams in the 

ee storage area and to take 

beams from storage to the 

looms through door in the 
background. 
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Shown here is the plat- 
form doffing truck in the 
card room. Two of the 
four wheels are flanged 
and run on a low steel rail. 


fitted on one side with two flanged- 
wheels which run on the metal rail. 
At doffing time of the cards, the 
operator fills this flat truck, about 
three inches high, with empty cans 
and starts doffing the cards at one 
end of the alley. When the truck 
is filled with full cans, the truck is 
pushed to one end of the alley, 
where they are deposited behind 
the machines in the next process. 


MonoRail Conveyor System 
In the Spinning Room 


The next, and possibly the most 
elaborate unit in the mill’s entire 
conveying system, is the MonoRail 
system in the spinning room. This 
unit is fitted with variable speed 
drive and is in the shape of a large 
rectangle. There are four stations 
where the conveyor dips down 
from the overhead level to enable 
boxes of empty bobbins to be re- 
moved and full boxes of yarn to be 
placed on the racks of the convey- 
or by the doffers. It will be no- 
ticed from the photographs that 
each unit of the spinning-room 
conveyor holds two boxes, one 
above the other. The upper box 
is for filling and the lower box for 
warp yarn. 

At one end of the room is a sta- 
tion where the conveyor dips for 
the full boxes of yarn to be re- 
moved and replaced with empties. 
At this point, gravity conveyors 
are installed, as shown in the 
photograph, to take the filling 





yarns to the conditioning machines 
in a room half a floor below. 
Alongside this conveyor is another 
gravity conveyor, down which come 
boxes of empty filling bobbins 
from the bobbin-stripping machine 
located ona platform. As the trav- 
eling conveyor units pass by this 
station, an operator removes the 
boxes of filling yarn and _ starts 
them down the gravity conveyor 
to the conditioning machine, refill- 
ing the racks of the units with 
boxes of empty filling bobbins roll- 
ing down the gravity conveyor 
from the stripping machine. 

This same station of the convey- 
or system is adjacent to the auto- 
matic spoolers, enabling the boxes 
of warp yarn to be lifted off and 
made readily available to that 
process. 


Conveyors for Beams 
And Rolls of Cloth 


The warper and slasher rooms 
are equipped with overhead Mono- 
Rail hoist systems, whereby sec- 
tion beams are conveyed from the 
warpers to the slashers and loom 
beams from the slashers to the 
warp storage room. From warp 
storage, the loom beams are taken 
to the weave shed over another 
MonoRail system, and from the 
weave shed, still another Mono- 
Rail carries the rolls of cloth to the 
cloth room. 

Arriving at the shearing ma- 
chine. the rolls are stitched togeth- 
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er into a long roll and then sheared. 
From there, the same overhead 
conveyor takes the large roll to the 
rear of the inspection frames. 
From inspection, the cloth is car- 
ried on a 48-inch endless-belt con- 
veyor to the folders. Adjacent to 
the folders are two balers, and aft- 
er being baled, the cloth is weighed 
and started through a trap door 
down a chute to the storage room 
adjoining the shipping platform. 


—__---@—_— 


Textile Research Inst. 
Announees 1945 Plans 


Decision to place major emphasis 
during 1945 on fundamental and ap- 
plied research and the publication of 
a scientific journal was reached at the 
January 19th meeting of the board 
of directors of Textile Research In- 
stitute, Inc. 

The board moved that the present 
program for applied research be ex- 
panded; that the building at Prince- 
ton be prepared for earliest possible 
occupancy by the Textile Foundation 
Research Group and institute work- 
ers: and that the magazine, Tezxtile 
Research, be transformed immediate- 
ly into a scientific journal. 

Vice-President Harold De-Witt 
Smith was named president of the 
institute, to succeed Fressenden S. 
Blanchard, the resignation of Mr. 
Blanchard and of first vice-president 
Douglas G. Woolf having been an- 
nounced previously. Mr. Blanchard 
and Mr. Woolf were asked to con- 
tinue on the staff until June 30. 
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THE READEX is an instrument 

ordinarily used to magnify 
minute facsimiles of printed mat- 
ter to easy reading size, but it has 
been adapted by the Cotton Re- 
search Laboratory of the Textile 
Engineering Department at Texas 
Technological College for use in 
the examination and evaluation of 
yarns and fabrics with gratifying 
results. After a few modifications, 
worked out by Prof. L. E. Parsons, 
of the Textile Engineering Depart- 
ment, and Dr. H. M. Hefley, of the 
Department of Biology, the instru- 
ment can be used not only to pro- 
ject onto a ground-glass screen a 
magnified view of the sample of 
yarn or cloth being examined but 
to make a negative print of the 
sample as well. 


Degree of Magnification 


The best way to understand the 
degree of magnification obtained 
with the Readex is to recall some- 





thing of what it does to microprint, 
the process of printing whereby a 
page of reading matter is reduced 
in size to the extent that a 200-page 
book can be condensed onto a sin- 
gle sheet of paper about six inches 
by nine. When this sheet of re- 
duced book-pages is placed in the 
Readex, each tiny page is enlarged 
and projected, through an arrange- 
ment of lights and mirrors in the 
cabinet, onto the ground-glass 
screen and may be read as easily 
as any ordinary book. 

For laboratory use, it has been 
found best to install the Readex in 
a dark room. In using the instru- 
ment, the laboratory technician 
pulls out the narrow specimen- 
drawer in the bottom and inserts 
the sample of yarn or fabric to be 
examined. The drawer is returned 
to position in the cabinet and the 
light switched on. The magnified 






USES for the 
the PEXTILE 


By Lucille 


Cotton Technologist, Cotton Research Laboratory 


THE INVENTOR of the Readex 

probably knows nothing 
of textiles and probably had no 
thought of his machine ever be- 
ing used for anything other 
than the enlargement of min- 
utely printed pages of books. 
However, the cotton research 
laboratory at Texas Tech has 
discovered interesting uses for 


image of a small portion of the 
specimen appears on the screen 
and is brought into focus and to the 
desired magnification through 
manipulation of the control knobs 
on the front of the instrument. By 
turning the knobs, the operator can 
examine first one section of the 
specimen and then another. Anoth- 
er control-knob permits adjust- 
ment of the light intensity to bring 
out details of the sample under 
examination. 

In modifying the Readex so that 
negative prints could be made of 


Reproduced below are prints made with the modified Readex. At 


ae 


the left is seen a lint ball and at the right a filling crack. 
























Finley 


Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 


the instrument in the examina- 
tion of fabrics and yarns. By 
making certain modifications, 
they are able to photograph the 
enlarged sections of the sam- 
ples under examination. Told 
here is how those modifications 
were made and how the Readex 
is used in their research labora- 
tory.—The Editor. 


the magnified sections of the speci- 
mens, the frosted glass window in 
the front of the instrument was re- 
moved and replaced with a sheet 
of plain glass. A sheet of thick 
glass, lightly frosted on one side, 
was mounted in a special frame, 
the frame being hinged into the 
cabinet window at the bottom so 
that the frosted glass can be swung 
in and out from the window of 
clear glass. The frosted glass is 
mounted with the frosted side next 
to the clear-glass window when 
swung in. When thus swung in, 


READEX in 
LABORATORY 















visual examination of sections of 
the sample can be made as before 
the modification. 


Making Negative Prints 


If it is desired to make a nega- 
tive print of the image, it is first 
properly focused on the screen 
and the wanted degree of light in- 
tensity and magnification obtained, 
usually 16 diameters, by manipu- 
lating the control knobs. Then the 
cabinet light is turned off with the 
switch which was installed in the 
cord leading to the instrument. 
This switch is another modification 
and is desirable so that the adjust- 
ment for light intensity, made with 
the regular control knob on the 
instrument, is not disturbed. 

With the instrument light off 
and the room dark, the hinged 
frame is swung away from the 
window and a sheet of sensitized 


Illustrated here are: left, variation of the filling yarn: 


right, a broken filling thread caused by trash in the yarn. 


The Readex after modification: 
on opposite page it is shown 
before the changes were made. 


paper (kodabromide 3E) is laid on 
top of the frosted glass, with the 
emulsion side of the paper up. This 
places the emulsion side next to the 
plain-glass window when the 
hinged window is swung back into 
position for making the print. 
The length of time for the ex- 
posure is variable, depending upon 
the character of the specimen, and 
is controlled by an automatic timer 
and the switch in the cord. Prints 
developed from the negative thus 
obtained may be filed as perman- 
ent records. Also, after the prints 
have been made, actual measure- 
ments may be made to determine 
any differences between the sizes 
of the warp or filling yarns in the 
sample fabric under test. The cal- 
culations can be made by measur- 
ing the yarn with a scale and di- 
viding the size by the magnifica- 
tion, usually 16. The quotient rep- 
resents the actual size of the yarn 
at the point of measurement, and 








Another view of the Readex after modifications for use in the 
laboratory, showing the hinged ground-glass screen swung out. 


any error in measurement will be 
reduced 16 times. 


Uses for the Readex 


Some uses which have been 
made of the Readex in the Cotton 
Research Laboratory include: 

1. Identification of fabric con- 
structions and counting of ends 
and picks per inch where a larger 
magnification is required than can 
be obtained with an ordinary pick 
glass. 

2. Identification of defects com- 
mon to woven fabrics. 

3. Measurement of variations 
in size between warp and filling 
yarns in a fabric. 

4. Measurement of such varia- 


tions after fabrics have been sub- 
jected to tearing, bursting, and 
abrasion tests. 

5. Examination of yarn for 
such imperfections as neps, slubs, 
motes, fuzziness, and unevenness, 
as well as to determine the varia- 
tion between different grades of 
yarn. 

Other uses of the Readex have 
not been investigated, but it seems 
probable that the instrument may 
be adapted to examination and 
measurement of the lint remaining 
on cotton seed under various gin- 
ning conditions and to examination 
of the types of waste from such 
processes as ginning, opening, pick- 
ing, and carding. 
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Diseusses 


Greatly increased research pro- 
grams, designed to “make up lost 
time” in improving the American 
standard of living, will be launched 
by the chemical industry once its lab- 
oratories have been relieved of war 
duties, Dr. Elmer K. Bolton, chemical 
director, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., said recently in accepting the 
Perkin Medal awarded him for out- 
standing accomplishments in the field 
of industrial research. But, he 
warned, this expansion faces the 
grave war-caused handicap of a se- 
rious shortage of well-trained chem- 
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ists—“a shortage, I fear, that will be 
felt for a number of years.” 

Speaking on the subject, “Du Pont 
Research,” Dr. Bolton explained that 
this was a story which had never to 
his knowledge been told in more than 
a fragmentary way. As evidence of 
what this research has meant, he 
commented that in 1942 almost half of 
the gross sales of the Du Pont Com- 
pany consisted of products that either 
did not exist in 1928, or were not 
then manufactured in large commer- 
cial quantities. 

Dr. Bolton, the 39th recipient of 


the Perkin Medal, which is one of 
the highest awards that can come to 
a man in the chemical field, stressed 
that “research becomes of service in 
the ordinary walks of life only when 
it can be translated into processes or 
products which contribute to raising 
the scale of living, to the improve- 
ment of health, to the promotion of 
industry and agriculture, and to the 
national defense. 

“It should be emphasized, however, 
that the research organization is only 
part of the team necessary to bring 
the fruits of scientific work to the 
service of mankind. It requires the 
wisdom and courage of management 
to make the investment, a capable 
engineering organization to design the 
plant, an able and experienced pro- 
duction organization to make ma- 
terial of marketable quality and suit- 
able cost, and a sales organization to 
develop markets.” 


“From the Colonial days down to 
the present,” Dr. Bolton continued, 
“our patent system has been a great 
stimulus to research and an incentive 
to the creation of new products and 
processes. Large expenditures, such 
as were involved in developing neo- 
prene and nylon, for example, were 
justified because of the patent pro- 
tection it was possible to establish. 
Were it not for this protection, the 
stimulus to research and invention 
would be greatly diminished, whether 
by an individual, by small business, 
or by so-called big business. 

“There is one other element that 
should be mentioned. It is public 
support and favor, which must be 
earned. It must be earned by operat- 
ing in the public interest. Without 
it, the team effort is foredoomed. Out 
of the experience of many years I 
can say that our company’s activities 
are uniformly motivated by a clear 
sense of its responsibility to the 
American people.” 


Dr. Bolton pointed out that the re- 
search which developed both neo- 
prene and nylon was carried out dur- 
ing the years of business depression. 
He said that “the fortunes of a re- 
search organization should not follow 
a profit and loss curve.” 

The Perkin Medal was founded in 
1906 in commemoration of the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the coal-tar color 
industry and was first awarded to the 
eminent English scientist, Sir Wil- 
liam Henry Perkin, the inventor of 
aniline dyes. The Society has selected 
a medalist each year since then. The 
award may be made to any member 
of the chemical profession residing 
in the United States for “outstanding 
work in applied chemistry done at 
any time during his career.” 
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Interest in new types of ma- 

chinery was predominant in 

the survey. Shown here is a 

new type twister for rayon 
tire cord. 


Textile Mills Report 
on Postwar PLANNING 


SEVERAL months ago “Cotton” conducted a comprehensive 
survey of the textile industry—covering scores of plants— 
to determine what plans are being made for the manufacture of 


textile products in the postwar era. 


The results were con- 


densed into a booklet, “Textiles Plan for Postwar.’ which is 
available for the asking. Presented here are some of the high- 
lights of that survey, but it should be kept in mind that such a 
summary can cover only the salient points of the complete 
survey as presented in the booklet.—The Editor. 


IN THE SURVEY of the cotton 

textile plants, the consensus 
was that the problem of reconver- 
sion does not present any appre- 
ciable difficulties to the industry. 
Most of the mills expect to continue 
on the same fibers and products 
they were making before and dur- 
ing the war, although there is con- 
siderable interest shown in syn- 
thetic fibers. A number of mills 
intimated that the spinning and 
weaving of staple fibers will re- 
ceive serious consideration, saying 
that the change-over to such fibers 
will offer little difficulty. 


Automatic Machinery Needed 


Very few manufacturers expect 
radical changes in machinery or 
equipment. However, the view is 
almost universally held that the 
industry needs more automatic 


equipment to reduce the manu- 
facturing costs of textile products. 
With the constantly increasing 
wage scales, mill managements can 
see only one way to meet compe- 
tition, particularly in world mar- 
kets, when competitive conditions 
again prevail. That way is by in- 
creasing the production per em- 
ployee, which means adoption of 
more labor-saving equipment. 
Rather than depend entirely on 
the machinery manufacturers to 
develop the types of equipment 
needed, many textile mills are es- 
tablishing research organizations 
of their own. Others have hired or 
called in mechanical, electrical, 
and chemical engineers to study 
the equipment in the mills, with 
the thought that, as one man put it, 
“ perhaps a fresh approach, unfet- 
tered by the traditions of the in- 
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dustry,” would bring results. How- 
ever, they are working on design 
only, with no intentions of manu- 
facturing machinery. 

Many of the manufacturers in- 
terviewed stated that the machin- 
ery builders are doing a good job, 
pointing to new controls, the use 
of ball bearings, higher speeds, etc., 
but they think that there is a def- 
inite need for fundamental changes 
in textile machinery, possibly in- 
volving the use of new metals and 
inventive genius brought out dur- 
ing the emergency. They admit- 
ted that, because of former low 
wage scales, many mills have been 
slow to take advantage of improve- 
ments which were offered even be- 
fore the war, such as the high- 
speed loom and long-draft spin- 
ning. For example, it was pointed 
out that long-draft spinning was 
developed in 1926 but that, in 
1940, only 50 per cent of the mills 
had adopted this development. 

An executive of a representative 
New England mill had this to say 
about the need for new machinery: 
“Our plans include the purchase 
of new machinery on a rather 
large scale. We will definitely 
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A modern installation of fluorescent lighting in the cone 
winding room of a prominent southern mill. 


have to spend money to modernize 
our plants, to put them in a com- 
petitive position. We have three 
plans to submit to the Board, rang- 
ing from three quarters of a mil- 
lion to a million dollars.” 

In talking about some of the 
needed changes in machinery and 
equipment, this same manufacturer 
said: “There is a great opportunity 
for improvement in rayon crepe 
warping. There is no satisfactory 
warp package for crepe which will 
enable the yarn to be warped at 
the high speed which is needed. No 
one as yet has come out with an 
idea as to how to do that efficient- 
ly. 

“I visited a couple of the most 
modern mills in the South. Every- 
thing was efficient until we came 
to the crepe warping, and there I 
saw much extra machinery taking 
up valuable floor space. 

“The best package for- any kind 
of warping is the cone, but you 
cannot wind crepe yarns on cones, 
because it will slough off. We have 
arrived at a tapered cone-spool 
which holds about a pound of 
crepe yarn, and we use it in a reg- 
ular cone creel. We are working 
on a magazine transfer, and if it 
can be perfected, we will then 
have a satisfactory warping pack- 
age. Of course, some mills are not 
equipped to make that particular 
cone spool. It will be a great help 
to the rayon industry when some- 
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one comes across with an idea on 
how to warp this crepe yarn ef- 
ficiently.”’ 

A southern mill manager, in dis- 
cussing the need for labor-saving 
machinery, said: 

“There is a crying need for la- 
bor-saving equipment all through 
the mill, particularly in doffing 
spinning frames. Doffers have the 
highest rate of absenteeism in the 
plant; we have compared our ab- 
sentee records with those of other 
mills and found the same to be 
true. It is quite understandable— 
it is a back-breaking job that calls 
for young men, and those young 
men were lost to the draft. In any 
other industry, Ill bet this job 
would be done by machinery. 
Somebody, some day, is going to 
work out a machine or attachment 
to do that job. The development of 
such labor-saving machinery has 
been slower in our industry than in 
any other.” 


Air Conditioning 


Questioned as to their views on 
the use of air conditioning, con- 
veyors, and fluorescent lighting, 
most of the manufacturers stated 
that these improvements are being 
given serious consideration. Fluo- 
rescent lighting seems to be fa- 
vored by most mills, and apparent- 
ly it is already being installed as 
fast as the materials can be se- 
cured. The same applies to air 


conditioning, with most of the mills 
leaning toward air-change equip- 
ment, whereby cooling is effected 
by the evaporation of water, rather 
than refrigerated air. 

One southern manufacturer had 
this to say: “We are certainly 
moving toward air-conditioning 
our plant. We will have to install 
some kind of air-change equip- 
ment—something that will reduce 
the temperature in some of our de- 
partments by 10 to 15 degrees. In 
some of our spinning rooms, the 
temperatures run from 104 to as 
high as 115 degrees. I do not think 
we will consider the refrigeration 
type, because of the expense. We 
think the air-change system will 
solve our problem, because we 
have seen installations already that 
have given satisfactory reduction 
in temperature and maintenance 
of uniform humidity. Refrigera- 
tion would increase the comfort in 
the plant, but there would have to 
be a great deal more profit in cot- 
ton goods before we could spend 
all that money.” 

Another southern mill executive 
commented on air conditioning as 
follows: “We are getting under 
way to install air-conditioning 
units in our spinning room. They 
will be put in more from a human- 
comfort standpoint than anything 
else. People do not enjoy working 
in 110-degree heat, and there is no 
point in their doing it any more. 
They can work at 90 degrees, and 
there is equipment on the market 
to enable the mill to get that tem- 
perature. I know the equipment 
will do a good job, because I have 
seen it done.” 


Conveyors 


One man summarized the con- 
veyor problem as follows: “There 
is entirely too much handling and 
hauling in the present mill set-up. 
I think there is a big opportunity 
for automatic conveyors. The big 
trouble is that you have to build 
the mill around the conveying sys- 
tem to really make it work. You 
can’t take the building as is and 
put the conveyors in. The ideal 
way is to start from scratch, as a 
friend of mine did. 

“He built a mill three years ago 
and started from the ground and 
literally built it around the con- 
veying system. It starts with the 
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pickers on the third floor and flows 
through the mill to the looms on 
the first. All the operators have 
to do is lift a can off the conveyor. 
Empty cans and packages go back 
the same way, eliminating a lot of 
labor and elevator riding.” 


Synthetic Fibers 


In discussing possible changes in 
fibers to be used after the war, one 
prominent southern mill executive 
had this to say: “Military goods 
have brought about some changes 
in the materials we are running, 
but for the most part, those 
changes have been in construction 
only. All our mills are running 
practically the same fabrics we ran 
before the war: cotton, spun ray- 
on, blended cotton and rayon, and 
filament rayon. 

“Though I do think it is in the 
cards that the use of spun rayon 
wil increase at the expense of cot- 
ton, it will take a long time before 
cotton is displaced in such things 
as pillow cases, sheets, men’s un- 
derwear, etc. I think for those 
kinds of goods a long-staple Egyp- 
tian cotton will be preferred over 
synthetics. 

‘So far, except for the military, 
the price of nylon has been too 
high for it to be used as a woven 
fabric, but it may be possible that 
its characteristics will be such as 
to justify a higher price than cot- 
ton or spun rayon. On men’s 
shirts, for instance, oné of the shirt 
manufacturers bought up some re- 
jected nylon parachute cloth and 
made it up into shirts which he 
sold at $6.95. I bought one and 
found it very comfortable. They 
sold amazingly well, and the man- 
ufacturer had ten times as many 
repeat orders as he could deliver.” 

Another southern mill man, this 
one making sheetings and duck, 
said: “Generally speaking, we are 
working on the same things as be- 
fore the war. We are not ready to 
divulge what fibers or fabrics we 
will work on in the postwar period. 
Suffice to say, we have our own 
research department, with a staff 
of technical men working on syn- 
thetic and natural fibers, develop- 
ing their use for postwar manufac- 
ture in our plant, with particular 
emphasis on their application to 
our present mill machinery. We 
also have a mechanical staff work- 


ing on machinery improvements. 

“TI can tell you that we can take 
on some of the synthetics with lit- 
tle trouble. We can change the 
mill from cotton to rayon in a 
flash, and there is plenty of in- 
centive to do it. Cotton definitely 
has a tremendous competitor in 
rayon, especially with so little dif- 
ference in price; cotton is 22 cents, 
with 15 per cent waste to be added, 
as against rayon at 25 cents, with 
no waste.” 


New England Mill Plans to 
Make Staple Fabrics 


An executive of one New Eng- 
land mill had this to say: “Man- 
agements in the northern mills are 
not feeling very secure about the 
future of the textile business in 
this section. Contrary to the mills 
in the South, we cannot come out 
and say what we will do after the 
war. Our plans are not only con- 
tingent on the availability of new 
machinery, but on the labor situa- 
tion as well. I know northern mill 
people feel that, after the war, the 
unions are going to dictate to us as 
to hours and wages. 

“Before the war, we were a fan- 
cy mill, but our plan is to go in for 
plain staples after the war. I be- 
lieve we can make plain goods and 
be competitive with anything in 
the South, if we are willing to set 
up a good organization and cut out 
the excessive overhead. We ran 140 


styles before the war, but our plan 
is to make not more than ten after 
the war. We never could get a 
good mark-up for the fancies, and 
profit was constantly threatened 
by changes in the looms and slow- 
downs in production due to small 
orders.” 


Dyeing and Finishing 


The manager of a southern fin- 
ishing plant had this to say: “The 
handwriting is on the wall to us if 
we continue at our present cost of 
production—the percentage of la- 
bor costs is much too high. If we 
continue at the present rate, we'll 
never survive the highly competi- 
tive markets that will greet us aft- 
er the war. We will have to mod- 
ernize our processes and increase 
our production. 

“We expect to run more piece- 
dyed goods than we ever did be- 
fore, and we plan to replace the jig 
work and our present set-up on 
mercerizing, scouring, and bleach- 
ing with continuous vat dyeing and 
continuous bleaching. 

“We are still looking over the 
market, but one continuous bleach- 
ing unit we have seen is just the 
thing for heavy goods, so far as we 
are concerned. It looks as if that 
is what we will go in for—continu- 
ous peroxide bleaching. We will 
use stainless steel on any equip- 


(Continued on page 132) 


One mill uses this Mono-Rail conveyor in its cloth room. 
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NAPTHOL CoL_Lors| 





in P)yeing and Printing 


By Arthur E. Hirst 


Technician, Standard Chemical Products, Inc. 


THE FIRST article in this new series by Mr. Hirst appeared in 

the December issue and covered the forebears of the 
modern naphthols, as well as the naphthols themselves, and 
included the application of the colors. In this second article, the 
author deals with formulas now used in practice for preparing 
with the naphthols, the wide range of shades which may be 
produced, and with the coupling of the naphthols with diazotized 


bases and salts.—The Editor. 


Artiele 2 


AS STATED in “Article I of this 
series, the first naphthol col- 
ors of the modern family were 
highly restricted in range, and the 
scope was not materially broad- 
ened until some years after World 
War I. At first, the only naphthol 
was the AS brand, which was and 
is not substantive to the cotton 
fiber; hence methods of application 
were restricted. Only the red and 
blue shades were available, al- 
though they very soon came to oc- 
cupy an important place in most 
dyehouses and print shops. Fairly 
soon, however, impetus was given 
to the development of other naph- 
thols and bases to broaden the 
range of shades, and within a com- 
paratively few years, other blues 
and reds, as well as pinks, were 
available. 
The procedures for making up 
the naphtholating solutions and 
diazotizing the bases held about the 


same for a number of years. Caus- » 


tic soda and sulphonated oils were 
the only constituents added to the 
naphthol, even though solution was 
not always easy. The few bases 
available at the time were satis- 
factorily prepared by a single 
method, and only the addition of 
a greater variety to the range 
necessitated considering a variance 
in acidity or alkalinity. 

Whereas, in the case of para red 
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and alphanaphthylamine ' wine, 
acetate of soda was used as a neu- 
tralizing agent, it was found that 
chalk was preferable in the case 
of the new bases. An example of 
the preparation of the naphthols 
and bases for continuous processes, 
as used in the year 1925, is shown 
by the production of a rose shade. 


Preparing: 20 ounces Naphthol 
AS-RL are pasted with hot water 
and dissolved with: 


3 pts. caustic soda _ solution 
72°Tw., 

sulphonated oil, and 
formaldehyde are added 
and the whole made up 
with hot water to 


150 gallons. 


\% gal. 
4 pt. 


The goods are padded in this so- 
lution, dried, cooled and developed 
with the following diazotized base. 


Developing Liquor: 1 pound Fast 
Red RL base is pasted with 3 pints 
boiling water and dissolved with 
3 pints muriatic acid. 

Generous quantities of ice are 
added to cool, and 12 ounces nitrite 
of soda are added with vigorous 
stirring. 

12 ounces chalk are stirred in to 
neutralize, and 3 pounds alum 
added. The whole is made to 50 
gallons. 

As knowledge of the naphthols 
became greater and the range add- 
ed to, it was found that formalde- 
hyde could not be used indiscrimi- 





nately in the naphthol solution. 
When applied to the cloth at tem- 
peratures higher than 140°F., it 
must be omitted, as well as on 
goods padded and dried in range. 

In the developing liquor, chalk 
is still favored as a neutralizing 
agent, but the use of alum has been 
largely abandoned. 

In general, the simple method of 
padding-on the naphthol, drying, 
cooling, then developing on the 
continuous machine, similar - to 
that used for para red, has been 
in continuous use on the shades 
which do not call for jig dyeing. 
This is particularly the case with 
non-substantive naphthols. A few 
modifications have been made in 
special cases. For instance, the 
writer has used a continuous proc- 
ess for AS-RL pink which proved 
economical for large yardages of 
the shade, in that it required only 
two men to run the goods from the 
white to the soaped state without 
intermediate stops. A diagram of 
the layout is shown at the bottom 
of the opposite page. 


Dissolving the Naphthols 


For some years the so-called hot 
method of dissolving the naphthols 
was used exclusively, exemplified 
by the following formula for AS 
prepare: 

6 lbs. Naphthol AS are pasted 
with 
6 gals. boiling water. 


3 lbs. flake caustic soda are 
added to dissolve. 
1 qt. sulphonated oil is add- 


ed and the volume made 
to 
100 gallons. 

This method is still widely used, 
but to a considerable extent it has 
been superseded by the “cold dis- 
solving method,” as follows: 

2 ounces per gallon Naphthol AS 
are dissolved in 134 gallons mod- 
erately warm cellosolve. A total of 
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one ounce per gallon caustic soda 
is used, but not more than %4- 
ounce is used in the cellosolve so- 
lution to form the sodium salt. The 
rest is added to the full volume of 
liquor. While alcohol may be used 
in place of cellosolve, the latter has 
been found generally more satis- 
factory. 

It has been found that the ad- 
dition of two ounces of Glaubersalt 
per gallon helps leveling of the 
non-substantive naphthols and pre- 
vents marking-off on the drycans. 

Whichever type of solution is 
used, the naphthols may be padded 
on the cloth in a simple two- or 
three-roll pad. The goods may be 
dipped under the liquor before 
passing through the nip, two dips 
and two nips giving a satisfactory 
impregnation, but in this case the 
starting liquor should be weakened 
by about 10%, (33% in the case of 
Naphthol AS-RL) to compensate 
for the partial exhaustion of the 
naphthol. In this way the strength 
is kept constant by feeding in the 
stronger stock solution. The use 
of a dam is probably to be pre- 
ferred. Here the solution is fed 
onto a dam laid across the lower 
roll of a two-roll padding mangle, 
and the liquor is fed onto this at a 
rate just sufficient to be taken up 
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entirely by the goods running di- 
rect to the nip. Thus it is permis- 
sible to avoid a weaker starting 
liquor. 

While naphtholating and devel- 
oping are usually considered as 
separate processes, within limits 
the two may be carried out in 
range. This is particularly appli- 
cable to quick-developing bases 
such as Fast Red G on Naphthol 
AS. The factor to be given care- 
ful attention is skying of the pre- 
pared goods to such an extent that 
the cloth is reasonably cool before 


entering the coupling bath. A suc- 
cessful layout is shown in the ac- 
companying sketch above. 

As for the temperature of the 
preparing solution as it is used, 
while the substantivity of naph- 
thols is greatest at about 85°F., for 
cloth of good absorbency it is ad- 
visable to run at 120°F. in order 
to give the maximum penetration. 
For heavy goods, or where the pad- 
ding process demands some degree 
of retarding of the substantivity, 
higher temperatures are used. A 
few naphthols call for definite tem- 
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A—Naphtholating Mangle (cold naph- 
thol AS-RL) 

B—Developing Mangle 
RL): keep box full. 


C—Contains weak Fast-Red RL 
liquor: fill to top. 


(Fast-Red D—Washer 


E—Fed with stock RL developer by 


spray S, at consumption rate. 
N—Nip, weight of roll only for set 
T—Compensator 
X—Overflows 


The developing liquor from E, collecting in C, is diluted as necessary to hold 
shade (titrate with betanaphthol to control). 
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peratures to bring best results. 
Such information is available in 
the manufacturers’ literature. In 
general, the dyer must keep in 
mind the varying degrees of sub- 
stantivity, especially where shades 
call for mixtures of naphthols. 


Non-Substantive vs. 
Substantive Naphthols 


The non-substantive brands, that 
is, those which do not exhaust 
readily, are of course most used 
in padding, since there is little 
tendency for the resulting shades 
to diminish in strength from the 
first of a lot to the last. Included 
in this class are those which ex- 
haust not more than 25% and are 
typified by those bearing the 
marks AS, AS-RL, AS-G, AS-BO 
and some others less widely used. 
The AS brand is probably the most 
widely used where it will produce 
the shades wanted, due largely to 
its cheapness. 

The class of naphthols of higher 
substantivity include AS-SW, AS- 
SG, AS-S, and a number of others, 
their exhaustion rate running from 
40% to 98%. The AS-TR and AS- 
ITR brands, while being in them- 
selves of low substantivity, may be 
classed with these, since they are 
sufficiently substantive to permit 
salt-rinsing in the jigs. 

The members of the substantive 
class are very important for goods 
demanding a high degree of fast- 
ness and are valuable where dry- 
ing before coupling cannot be car- 
ried out, especially where heavy 
shades are involved. The naphtho- 
lated goods may be submitted to a 


common salt rinse to improve fast- 
ness by removing loose naphthol. 
For long runs, and where mixtures 
of naphthols of varying degrees of 
exhaustion are being employed, it 
is particularly important to feed 
on the liquor at the rate at which 
it is taken up, either by a dam or 
in a small pad box. 


Wide Range of Shades 


By referring to the manufactur- 
ers’ shade cards, it is readily seen 
that an extensive range of shades 
may be produced by varying the 
naphthol - developer combination. 
For instance, Naphthol AS prepare 
coupled with Fast Orange GC base 
gives a bright yellow-orange, 
whereas Naphthol AS-SR coupled 
with the same base produces a 
chocolate shade. A nice neutral 
shade of brown can be obtained 
by padding on a mixture of 6 lbs. 
14 ozs. Naphthol AS-LB; 8 lbs. 10 
ozs. Naphthol AS-LG; and 9 lbs. 
14 ozs. Naphthol AS-SR, dissolved 
as usual and made up to 50 gal- 
lons, then developed with Fast Red 
B. AS-LB, alone with Red B, pro- 
duces a reddish brown; AS-LG a 
golden yellow; and AS-SR a deep 
blue. 

In running the naphthols on the 
pad, particularly where oils are 
used, care should be taken to avoid 
foaming. The presence of a large 
amount of foam makes it difficult 
to be sure that a sufficient amount 
of liquor is present in the pad box, 
and in some cases, the ultimate 
shade is affected, possibly by an 
excessive concentration of alkali in 
the foam. 
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In some cases, especially when 
heavy cloths and dark shades are 
being dyed, the naphthols may be 
applied in the jig. For example, a 
bright strong orange is dyed on a 
heavy twill cloth by running sev- 
eral ends in a solution of 4 pounds 
of Naphthol AS-OL, rinsing in 
salt, and developing with Fast 
Orange RD. It is evident, of course, 
that the padding method is cheaper 
when lots run in large yardages. 

Naphthols included in the class 
of high substantivity, such as AS- 
SW, AS-TR, AS-LB, etc., are also 
preferably applied on the jigs and 
then rinsed with common salt in 
the case of very dark shades, but, 
as stated previously, this does not 
preclude their being padded if a 
dam or small box is used. If pad- 
ded, goods impregnated with this 
class of naphthols may be devel- 
oped in the jigs without interme- 
diate drying, although heavy 
cloths should be dried to ensure 
better penetration. 

It may be mentioned in passing 
that a few of the naphthols are 
available, under the name of 
“naphtholates”, in a form soluble 
in hot water without the necessity 
for further addition of caustic 
soda. 

While goods impregnated with 
the modern naphthols are less sus- 
ceptible to discoloration than those 
with betanaphthol, it is advisable 
not to let them lie many days be- 
fore developing. Especially in 
cases where they are not dried im- 
mediately after naphtholating, 
they should be dyed with a mini- 
mum of delay, as the prepares are 
sensitive to the action of dyehouse 
fumes. 


Drying Naphtholated Goods 


In order to prevent “blistering” 
of the naphthol on the cloth and 
building up on the drycans, the 
cloth is dried at progressively in- 
creasing temperatures, either by 
lapping the first few cans with 
cloth or, better, by graduating the 
steam supply, thus heating the first 
four cans to 160°-180°F., the next 
five to 200°, and the remainder to 
the full heating capacity. Drying 
on the hot flue, when such equip- 
ment is available, is also advan- 
tageous in preventing migration of 
the naphthol, which would bring 


‘about shading from back to face. 
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Coupling the Naphthols with 
Diazotized Bases and Salts 


As stated in Article I, diazotized 
paranitraniline and alphanaphthy- 
lamine led to the use of the much 
wider field of more complicated 
amino developers. While these 
compounds are all amines, the 
range has been greatly broadened 
by the inclusion of compounds of 
various degrees of substitution. 
For example, Fast Red 3GL is 
chlor-orthonitraniline. Fast Red 
G is nitro-paratoluidine, Fast Blue 
BB is benzoyl amino diethoxyani- 
line. Paranitraniline is also used 
in the series under the designation 
Fast Red 2G base and alphanaph- 
thylamine as Fast Garnet B base. 

The process of preparing these 
bases for coupling with the new 
naphthols is basically the same as 
for the older ones—that is, dlis- 
solving in dilute muriatic acid, 
adding nitrite of soda and neutral- 
izing—but of course, due to the 
wide variation of chemical compo- 
sition, the weights of the chemi- 
cals entering into the _ reaction 
vary, and the proper balance must 
be maintained between the naph- 
thol and the base. Let us take as a 
typical formula the diazotization 
of Fast Red G base (nitroparatolui- 
dine): 24 lbs. Fast Red G base are 
pasted with boiling water. 48 lbs. 
muriatic acid are added. Stir well 
to dissolve. Add large quantities 
of ice with stirring to cool thor- 
oughly. Then 12% lbs. nitrite of 
soda are added with thorough agi- 
tation. This completes the diazo- 
tization. 

Neutralize with 8 lbs. powdered 
chalk and make up with cold water 
to 200 gallons. 

The addition of Diazopon A (1 
pint to 50 gallons) is of definite 
value, in that it tends to prevent 
foaming and keeps any excess col- 
or lake in a fine state of disper- 
sion so that it is more readily 
washed out in the rinsing opera- 
tion. 

Most dyers add to the completed 
diazo solution a quantity of acetic 
acid to offset the alkali carried in 
by the naphtholated cloth. 3 gal- 
lons of 56° acid to 200 gallons 
serves this purpose. In this way, a 
weakly acid bath is maintained, 
and a standing bath may be kept. 
Some plants, running large yard- 
ages of a shade, make up stand- 
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ing liquors of the base, nitrite, and 
Diazopon mixture, adding the 
acid for diazotization 
when the developer is about to be 
used. 


Neutral Developing Method 


A more recent variation in this 
process is claimed to cut down on 
the amount of base necessary to 
produce a given shade. It is called 
the neutral developing method and 
is based on the fact that the cou- 
pling is brought about in a neutral 
or weakly alkaline bath. Due to the 
non-acidic state of the liquor, the 
concentrations of the bases can be 
reduced to more nearly the theo- 
retical coupling strength, thus ef- 
fecting considerable savings. In 
this process the diazotized base is 
added to a solution of common 
salt, bicarbonate of soda, and Dia- 
zopon A. The weight of bicarbon- 
ate used is about twice that of the 
nitrite. This method, however, 
does not permit a standing bath, 
and its use is not applicable to all 
naphthol-base combinations. 

The whole range of coupling 
agents can generally be run on 
the padding machine similar to 
that used for paranitraniline red, 
except that a skying of greater or 
less duration is necessary to allow 
time for combining fully with the 
naphthol. The machine is shown 
in the accompanying sketch. A 
valuable adjunct to this machine 
is the ice box surrounding the pad- 
ding liquor, effecting greater re- 
sistance to decomposition. 

The red developers couple prac- 
tically instantaneously and so re- 
quire only a very short skying, 
about 15 to 20 seconds. Violets, the 
slower blues (BB and RR), etc., 
should be aired one to two minutes 
to give full color value, or, in 
cases where the coupling is very 
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slow, the goods may be naphtholat- 
ed on the pad and developed on the 
jig. 

While compound shades may be 
produced by mixing various naph- 
thols in preparing, as described 
previously, it should be noted that 
it is not practical to combine vari- 
ous bases. 


(The third and concluding article 
of the series, to appear in an early 
issue, will deal with the Fast Color 
Salts, after-treatment of the dyed 
goods, and printing of the naphthol 
colors. Readers are urged to preserve 
each installment.—The Editor.) 


—-_-@—-—— 


Willard H. Bennett 
Named Research Director 


Dr. Willard H. Bennett, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has been appointed direc- 
tor of applied research for the Insti- 
tute of Textile Technology, Char- 
lottesville, Va., where he will be re- 
sponsible for physical and mechanical 
research, as well as its applications to 
textile manufacturing. 

Dr. Bennett received his Ph.D. from 
the University of Michigan in 1928, 
was a national research fellow in 
physics at California Institute of 
Technology from 1928 to 1930, and 
on the faculty of Ohio State Univer- 
sity until 1938. From 1938 to 1941, he 
was director of research for the Elec- 
tronic Research Corporation, receiv- 





Dr. Bennett 


ing 18 patents for his inventions. In 
1941, he was called to active duty 
with the Signal Corps, with the rank 
of major, serving first at Wright Field 
as section chief and project officer 
for the Aircraft Radio Laboratory; 
then as liaison officer at the Radia- 
tion Laboratory, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; and finally as 
a research and development officer 
for the Signal Corps. 

He is also co-author of a univer- 
sity textbook of physics for engineer- 
ing students and author of many 
scientific papers in the following peri- 
odicals: Physical Review, Journal of 
Applied Physics, Review of Scientific 
Instruments, Journal of Chemical 
Physics, and Journal of the American 
Chemical Society. 




















Building Employee Morale 


By W. M. MeLaurine 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


IN THESE days of stress and scar- 

city of manpower, the need 
for properly conserving all our 
material and physical resources is 
necessary. We are in a prolonged 
period of stress in which people 
are tired. Some have grown care- 
less; some have become indiffer- 
ent; some have become hopeless; 
some have renewed their energies 
and tightened their belts for a new 
attack. 

Our fighting forces can have but 
one attitude, and that is to fight 
until victory is attained. They 
cannot stop; they cannot grow 
careless; they cannot become in- 
different. They must fight, as they 
resolutely march on in mud and 
rain and sleet and snow, through 
hell and death, to do their duty. 

They do this because their mor- 
ale is lifted by their sense of patri- 
otic duty to their families and 
friends, to their community and 
their nation. They cannot fail. 
They will not fail. The letters and 
stories coming back from the fight- 
ing fronts are inspiring. They 
make us proud. And yet—on the 
homefront, on the industrial front, 
where supplies and fighting ma- 
terials are being produced—in too 
many places, at too many times, 
morale is low or directed into self- 
ish channels. 

Those on the homefront too oft- 
en think of themselves and their 
conveniences rather than others 
and their sacrifices. Their morale 
needs analyzing and improving. 

It is difficult for the average 
person to maintain sustained ef- 
fort and interest in his daily job; 
consequently there must be 
planned and sustained effort to 
keep his enthusiasm at high pitch. 

It has been said that morale in- 
volves the net reaction of the em- 
ployee to all of the situations re- 
lating directly or indirectly to his 
job. You will notice the two words, 
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“net reaction.’”’ These words mean 
the same thing in morale building 
that they do in profit building. It 
is quite possible that, in certain 
phases of the worker’s life, there 
are factors that tend to build high 
morale, but there may be other 
factors that are destructive and 
tend to offset these constructive 
ones; the result is poor morale. 
This thought therefore signifies 
that no one or two factors, such 
as wages, hours, and work-loads, 
can build a healthy and desirable 
morale. 

Effective control and discipline 
of people are essential functions in 
a morale-building program. Dis- 


cipline does not mean the old mili- 


tary type of handling people; it 
means treating people reasonably, 
considerately, patiently, under- 
standingly. It means making peo- 
ple want to do their duty rather 
than forcing them to do a job. 

The mental attitude of the su- 
pervisor or leader is an important 
factor in morale. The old expres- 
sion, “It’s not what you do but how 
you do it,” is important. Self- 
management is the starting point 
for management of others. This is 
one of the most potent factors in 
handling people. The leader is 
very influential with his group, and 
they reflect his leadership. Bad 
morale indicates poor leadership. 
Effortless leadership is the most 
dynamic and the most effective. 
Too many leaders are imbued with 
the idea that they must always be 
impressing upon the worker their 
own importance. 

Good morale results from an in- 
terest in the job, an interest in 
carrying out the intent of the lead- 
er, a feeling that the job is neces- 
sary and must be done, a determi- 
nation to do it. If people under- 
stand the “whyness” of their work, 
they work better. If they feel that 
they are making a contribution to 


life, they work better. 


Selection of workers, placement, | 


instruction, supervision—all are 
important in morale _ building. 
Workers must be made to have the 
feeling of security and confidence 


and respect. Constructive sugges- | 
tions must be invited, cordially re- | 


ceived, and considered and prop- | 


erly credited. 


No one_ person | 


knows everything about any onc | 


thing, much less everything about 
everything. There are people who 


have such ideas, and they are dan-| 


gerous. 

People like to be regarded as of 
some personal value. They like to 
be respected for themselves. For 
this reason, the leader should have 
a human and personal interest in 


his workers over and beyond his. 
industrial and productive interest. | 
“familiarity | 
breeds contempt,” but it should be | 
added, “‘only for those who deserve | 


Some may say that 


it.’ Familiarity on a low level is 
dangerous. Familiarity on a high 
level is constructive and morale 
building. A constructive human 
interest in people is much needed 
in this world of stress and confu- 
sion. People need 
companionship, particularly when 
they are very happy, or very dis- 


turbed and depressed. They must. 
If they | 
cannot secure this companionship | 
and confidence in one place they | 


have it and will have it. 


will in another. The leader has the 
power to convert this desire into 
morale-building channels. 

It is easy to see that morale is 
the “net reaction” of all the situa- 
tions included in the contacts be- 
tween the employee and people as- 
sociated with his job, plus a variety 
of social and personal influences 
that may indirectly affect the in- 
dividual’s attitude toward his job 
and his employer. 


Finally, there is a strong corre-| 


lation between a high level of em- 
ployee morale and the successful 
operation of a business. The old 
maxim, “Nothing succeeds like 
success” works here. A good and 
successful leader naturally builds 
morale. It is a natural result. 
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"SAFE PRACTICES CANNOT GIVE LIFE 
BUT THEY PROLONG IT.” 


THE QUESTION is often asked, 
should the overseer or the 
employee set the pace for safety 
practice? The overseer is, broadly 
speaking, an employee, one who 
possesses more knowledge of his 
particular department than the av- 
erage worker and one who has au- 
thority to give orders, but he prob- 
ably has no greater knowledge of 
safety rules than the average 
worker. Therefore, he does not 
necessarily set the pace for safe- 
ty, but it is his duty to be on guard 
lest someone else should become 
careless. He is deficient if he does 
not hold the pace for safety. 
Naturally, workers in the several 
departments of a plant keep a keen 
eye on the overseer to see how 
much safety effort he is putting 
forth. Should he at any time break 
a safety rule, it is immediately no- 
ticed, and a slack safety attitude 
among the workers is encouraged, 
which will soon spread throughout 
the department. 


Infractions of Safety Rules 
Should Not be Overlooked 


If an overseer, for instance, sees 
a doffer come tearing down an 
alley pushing a box of yarn sixty- 
to-one, he may not think it worth- 
while to correct him, because he 


happens to know that this particu- 
lar boy is usually very observant 
of safety rules. If he has over- 
looked them this time, he undoubt- 
edly has good reasons, the over- 
seer assures himself—but what he 
overlooks is that unless he imme- 
diately calls the boy down for 
running, the rest of the doffers 
will get the idea that they can do 
the same thing. The doffer’s ac- 
tion, in other words, and the over- 
seer’s lack of action—though both 
may have been perfectly explain- 
able in themselves—have set a bad 
example for the department. 


Teasing May Lead to Trouble 


Or suppose in the weave room 
there is an overseer who makes a 
practice of slapping men workers 
on the back as a jovial, friendly 
gesture. Ordinarily the workers 
just take the bit of by-play as it 
is meant and nod without looking 
up from their work. But then one 
day the overseer happens to hit a 
little harder than he meant and 
strikes a worker who is worrying 
about his job, has had bad news 
from his son in the army, or is just 
in the dumps generally. The slap 
is resented, a harder one is offered 
in exchange, and horse play goes 
into full swing, thus setting a dan- 
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' Setting the Pace 
for 


SAFETY 





By Martha B. Pittenger 


gerous example for the depart- 
ment. 

Or suppose this same fun-loving 
overseer can’t resist a little playful 
teasing of the women workers— 
teasing which he knows will not 
result in any dangerous practices 
or violations of the safety rules. 
Passing a battery hand, for in- 





*A HARDER SLAP \S OFFERED IN 
EXCHANGE AND HORSE PLAY GOES 
INTO FULL SWING.” 
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stance, as she is loading her buggy, 
he pushes the buggy beyond her 
reach so that the filling lands on 
the floor. Certainly there is no 
harm in this, but when a weaver, 
watching the incident, tries the 
same thing, the battery hand does 
not mind throwing a quill of fill- 
ing at his head. Of course, she has 
no idea that the quill will miss its 
mark and cause a breakout on a 
nearby loom. 

The difficulty is that the over- 
seer cannot assume that his work- 
ers will have the same knowledge 
of where to stop that he has. His 
example will be followed—without 
the judgment behind it. 

Or, as a final instance, out in 
the opening room an overseer peels 
an apple with good intentions of 
picking up the peelings that fall 
on the floor. Someone calls his at- 
tention elsewhere, and the peel- 
ings are forgotten. Nothing comes 
of it, but next day one of the 
workers, who had noticed the over- 
seer tossing peelings on the floor, 
is eating a banana—RESULT: the 








"AN OVERSEER PEELS AN APPLE 
wiTH GOOD INTENTIONS 





banana skin goes on the floor 
and pretty soon a worker comes 
along, pushing a bale of cotton; he 
goes there too. 

Trivial in themselves, these in- 
stances illustrate how easy it is for 


apparently harmless actions of an 
overseer to establish the wrong at- 
titude toward safety in a depart- 
ment. The workers are as aware 
of safety rules as the overseer, but 
as soon as he ceases to hold the 
pace, they are quick to follow. Aft- 
er all, a bad example is so much 
easier to follow than a good one. 

Employees following the leader- 
ship of an overseer are not unlike 
young boys following their leader 
at a newly discovered swimming 
hole. All are aware of the danger 
and depth of the place, attracted 
as well as repelled by it, but no 
one makes up his mind to take the 
plunge until the leader dives in. 
The leader is not harmed, but a 
smaller, younger boy may meet a 
different fate. 

Safety is safety whether it is in 
the plant or on a river bank; brok- 
en rules are the causes of acci- 
dents. Safe practices cannot give 
life, but they prolong it, and 
though it is not so important who 
sets the pace for safety, it is of 
vital importance who holds it. 





New Research Laboratory 
Kstablished at Mi. I. T. 


The Samuel Slater Memorial Re- 
search Laboratory has been estab- 
lished as part of the textile division 
at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass., ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, president. 

The laboratory will pioneer in the 
application of advanced scientific 
knowledge to research on fibers, 
yarns, and fabrics. Its equipment 
makes possible, under precisely con- 
trolled, year-round, air-conditioned 
surroundings, the study of the com- 
plex behavior of textile materials un- 
der a wide range of conditions. 

It is reported that stresses of only 
a few grams may be applied over long 
periods of time in either tension or 
compression, with automatic or semi- 
automatic recording of results: also 


Technician at work in one 

of the departments of the 

Samuel Slater Memorial Re- 
search Laboratory. 
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that many hundreds of pounds may 
be so rapidly applied that the com- 
plete test is over in less than a thou- 
sandth of a second. For this work, 
the deflection of an electron beam 
similar to that employed for televi- 
sion produces a fluorescent spot, the 
movement of which is photographed 
by a high-speed camera. | 
For the duration of the war, the 


work of the laboratory will be devot- 
ed to investigations for Army and 
Navy aviation, but in peacetime it 
will represent a major addition to 
existing facilities for research and 
the training of research workers and 
engineers. By the virtual elimination 
of friction and inertia, effects com- 
mon to usual testing apparatus, the 
laboratory has already given to the 
Army and Navy for the first time an 
accurate record of the behavior of 
such materials as parachute shroud 
lines, canopy fabrics, uniforms, climb- 
ing ropes, tenting, and many other 
materials vital to the war effort. 
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Rayon— What Is Iv? 


By A. G. Seroggie”* 


THE MEANING of the word “rayon” has recently assumed more than 

ordinary importance because of the differences in the definitions 
which have been published in Britain and in the United States. In the 
interests of uniformity and in order to prevent: the confusion which will 
certainly follow if this word is used to represent fibers from different 
sources in the two countries, it is most desirable that an agreement be 
reached regarding its meaning. The conflicting definitions are quoted 
below, and a discussion is appended which presents the American point 


of view. 


American Definition. “RAYON—A 
generic term for filaments made from 
various solutions of modified cellulose 
by pressing or drawing the cellulose 
solution through an orifice and solidi- 
fying it in the form of a filament.” 
This definition, proposed in 1924, was 
adopted by the American Society for 
Testing Materials as a part of its 
standards in 1926 and was given of- 
ficial status by the Federal Trade 
Commission in 1937. 

Proposed British Definition. “RAY- 
ON—A generic term applied to all 
fibers for textile use which are not of 
natural occurrence.” This definition 
was published in the Journal of the 
Textile Institute: 35, 27, March 
(1944). 

It will be seen that the American 
definition restricts the term rayon to 
fibers produced from a cellulose base. 
The British definition, on the other 
hand, includes not only fibers from a 
cellulose base, but a variety of other 
fibers now on the market in commer- 
cial quantities, such as: nylon, Vin- 
yon, Lanital, Aralac, Velon, glass, etc., 
together with all other types of man- 
made fibers which may be developed 
in the indefinite future. Under these 
conditions, the word has no technical 
significance. 

In support of the British proposal, 
it is stated that some term is required 
to cover the concept of “man-made 
fibers.” It is conceded that such a 
word would be useful from time to 
time, particularly to authors, but a 
moment’s reflection indicates that we 
have gotten along quite well for a 
number of years without any single 





*Chairman, Subcommittee B-2 on 
Definitions and Nomenclature of the 
American Society for Testing Materi- 
als’ Standing Committee on Textiles, 
D-13. 


term and have been able to use 
“man-made fibers” quite successful- 
ly. It is important, therefore, that we 
make sure we do not pay too great a 
price for the added convenience of a 
single word. 


British Contentions 


It is further contended in support 
of the British definition that the word 
rayon now includes all man-made fi- 
bers; this is very definitely not the 
case in the United States. As noted 
above, it has been officially restrict- 
ed to cellulose-base fibers since it 
was first adopted in 1926, and it has 





Unconcerned about conflicting definitions of 
rayon but very much aware of appearance 
and quality of fabrics is this young lady 
wearing a dress of Teca blend gabardine, 
woven with Eastman crimped acetate rayon. 
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been legally restricted since 1937. 
Thus, for a minimum of seven years, 
it has been illegal in America to use 
the word rayon for non-cellulosic 
fibers. 

In support of the British definition, 
it is contended that the term rayon 
replaced “artificial silk” and that the 
latter meant all “man-made fibers.” 
In a narrow sense, this may be true, 
since in 1924 there were no non-cellu- 
losic, man-made fibers in commer- 
cial production. The producers of 
more recent synthetic fibers, how- 
ever, have not considered them as 
rayons, and, in many cases, they nev- 
er were considered as replacements 
for sil --—that is, as artificial silk. 
Lanital, glass, Vinyon, and Saran are 
examples of such fibers. The term 
artificial silk is obsolete in America, 
where its use was discontinued many 
years ago. 

It is further contended that in 
England rayon now means all man- 
made fibers, as outlined in the Journal 
of the Textile Institute. Actually, a 
cursory examination of the technical 
press does not disclose the terms 
“nylon rayon,” “Lanital rayon” or 
“Vinyon rayon” in common use, and 
the Silk and Rayon Journal did not 
contain, in the 1944 issues, any ar- 
ticles on “glass rayon.” On the other 
hand, this journal does frequently 
refer to “synthetic fibers.” 


Suggestions for Solving the 
Nomenclature Problem 


Assuming that no one word is in 
common use today to represent all 
man-made fibers, there are several 
ways that the desired result might be 
obtained: 

1. The word “synthetic” could be 
used to cover all man-made fibers, 
as distinct from “natural” fibers. 
There is a great deal of support for 
this suggestion in the use now made 
of this term in the current technical 
literature in both Britain and Ameri- 
ca. 

2. A new word could be coined 
to cover the concept outlined above, 
the terms “Chemons,” ‘“Chemofils,” 
and “Homofils” having been suggest- 
ed for the purpose. This action would 
be comparable with the introduction 
of the coined term rayon in 1924. 

3. A word now more or less re- 
stricted in meaning (such as rayon) 
can be drafted to cover all fibers. 
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In any case, an educational cam- 
paign would be required to acquaint 
the trade and public with the new 
program. 

The first and second alternatives 
are obviously the easier and more ef- 
ficient. A campaign to give official 
status to the use of the words “syn- 
thetic fibers” would be comparative- 
ly simple. A campaign to establish 
a new word would be somewhat more 
difficult, but still relatively easy 
compared to the third alternative. The 
last method involves (a) establish- 
ing a new meaning for an old word, 
(b) eliminating the former meaning 
of the word, and (c) establishing a 
new word to cover the older idea. 
Specifically, it would be much easier 
to teach the trade and public that 
“synthetic fibers” means all man- 
made fibers, than to teach them that 
rayon now includes nylon, Lanital, 
glass, etc., and then coin a new term, 
say “X-ons”, and teach the trade and 
public that X-ons will take the place 
of the word rayon to which they have 
been accustomed for years. 

Any educational campaign of the 
type discussed must have the back- 
ing of industry to be successful. In 
the United States, as mentioned pre- 
viously, the word rayon has been le- 
gally restricted to cellulose-base fi- 
bers for many years, and the manu- 
facturers of other fibers have stated 
definitely that their products are not 
rayons and that they do not wish 
them to be considered as rayons. This 
means that any program designed to 
change the concept of the term rayon 
will not have the support of the rayon 
manufacturers, and will receive their 
active opposition. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is believed that it will 
be impossible to change the legal 
rules and establish rayon as a word 
covering all man-made fibers in the 
United States. 


Proposed Change Offers 
Opportunities for Deception 


The British Definitions Committee 
suggests that the word rayon be used 
as an adjective along with a quali- 
fying term to indicate the source or 
nature of the product under discus- 
sion, such as viscose rayon yarn, ny- 
lon rayon stockings, glass rayon cur- 
tains, etc. We suggest that the use 
of any word in this sense is unneces- 
sary and serves no useful purpose. 
Such use of unnecessary words will 
undoubtedly be followed by some 
omissions, and unscrupulous dealers 
will not always carefully distinguish 
between “viscose rayon” and “nylon 
rayon.” In any case, the use of the 
term “nylon rayon” will be confusing, 
since, in the course of years, the con- 
suming public has become well-ac- 
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This consumer is likely to be very much 

confused if the trade starts using the terms 

‘‘rayon’’ and ‘‘nylon’’ indiscriminately. Her 

party dress is of Koda taffeta, woven with 
Eastman acetate rayon. 


quainted with the characteristics and 
differences between nylon stockings 
and rayon stockings. Anything which 
promotes the substitution of one fiber 
for another, with deception of the 
consuming public, is a definite step 
in the wrong direction and should 
be avoided. 

The use of the adjective “synthet- 
ic,” which was suggested earlier in 
this discussion, has been criticized on 
the basis that it has an undesirable 
connotation. We believe that while 


this may have been true to some ex- 
tent in the past, it is rapidly disap- 
pearing. The successful use in re- 
cent years of synthetic plastics, syn- 
thetic fuels for airplanes, synthetic 
sulfa drugs and synthetic dyestuffs, 
to mention just a few everyday ma- 
terials, indicates that the word “syn- 
thetic” in many cases means some- 
thing better than the natural product. 
This is appreciated by both the pub- 
lic and the trade. 


“Synthetic Fibers” Suggested 
for All Man-Made Fibers 


In Britain, current literature does 
not indicate any extensive use of the 
word rayon as a generic term for all 
“man-made fibers.” The British pro- 
posal is not supported by the rayon 
producers and is actively opposed by 
the manufacturers of other fibers in 
America, a condition which means 
that a change in the currently accept- 
ed meaning of the word will be al- 
most impossible to effect in the Unit- 
ed States. The need for a single 
term to cover all “man-made fibers” 
could be satisfied by using the term 
“synthetic fibers” or by coining a new 
term, just as rayon was coined for 
cellulose-base fibers in 1924. 

In view of these conditions and the 
admitted desirability of keeping defi- 
nitions in the two English-speaking 
countries in harmony, we suggest that 
the British Definitions Committee 
give careful consideration to the pro- 
motion of a new term to represent all 
“man-made fibers” and to the desir- 
ability of restricting the term rayon 
to cellulose-base fibers. 
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New York Cotton Textile Merchants 
Analyze Postwar Markets 


The cotton problem as it has de- 
veloped over many years under var- 
ied treatment by government—also 
fundamental problems of competition 
and marketing in cotton textiles—are 
examined objectively in a pamphlet 
issued recently by The Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York. Entitled “Shall Post-War Mar- 
kets for Cotton Textiles Expand or 
Contract?”, the brochure seeks to 
bring into focus both the raw cotton 
and the cotton textile problem. 

One of the basic problems con- 
fronting the United States after the 
war is that of providing adequate out- 
lets for its production and surplus 
accumulations of raw cotton, the 
pamphlet explains. Many “solutions” 
for this difficulty have been pro- 
posed. No solution, however, is like- 


ly to work out satisfactorily for the 
nation’s 2,000,000 cotton farmers, for 
its thousand or more consuming 
plants, for its 500,000 textile workers, 
and for other large groups identified 
with the commodity in its many 
forms which ignores due considera- 
tion for the competitive conditions 
abounding in the distributive trades. 

During the war years, it is pointed 
out, cotton has ceased to be a big 
export item, but off-setting this, a 
tremendous domestic consumption has 
been built up. Some 90 per cent of 
all consumption of American cotton 
is within the borders of this country, 
against about 40 per cent not many 
years ago. Consumption has risen 
from 7 to 10.6 million bales, produc- 
tion from 8.6 to 12.4 billion square 
yards at the peak in 1942. 
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Legal Aspeets of 
VETERAN RE-EMPLOYMENT 


Report ofa Survey: Article Three 


AS NOTED in our editorial column 

recently, section eight of the 
Selective Service Act is loaded 
with dynamite for the unwary em- 
ployer. According to this provi- 
sion, the veteran is not to be held 
liable for any fees or court charges 
and may obtain the services of the 
United States district attorney (or 
a comparable official) without cost 
in adjusting his claims. 

To meet the obvious implications 
and dangers of such a ruling, the 
mills are taking various precau- 
tions. As one executive pointed out, 
‘“‘We do not expect any trouble at 
all from demands of former em- 
ployees, because it is certainly our 
intention to offer them re-employ- 
ment, but we do feel it is necessary 
to keep accurate records of all 
these men because we might have 
some few crackpots to make mis- 
representations at a later date.” 

Summarizing the information 
received from a survey of the mills 
by CoTTON, we find four major 
points of emphasis. 


Four Points of Emphasis 


1. Instruction of all supervisory 
personnel in the basic provisions of 
the Selective Service Act. (a brief 
outline of these provisions appears 
in the box at right.) 

2. The keeping of accurate rec- 
ords on all matters of the em- 
ployee’s prewar position with the 
company (what shift he was on, 
who held the job before him, etc.). 
Stress is laid on the necessity of 
checking on whether or not the 
employee went directly into the 
armed services after leaving the 
mill’s employ. If he resigned with 
the intention of going into service 
but took another job before induc- 
tion, then his first employer is un- 
der no legal obligations to him. 


By 8S. W. Sewell 


3. The signing of a written 
waiver to rights to a pre-induction 
job when a veteran changes posi- 
tions. (This waiver should be 
signed regardless of whether or 
not the change is made at the vet- 
eran’s request or the request of 
the overseer; also regardless of 
whether an increase or a decrease 
in wages is involved.) 

4. Establishment of a definite 
policy (preferably approved by 
counsel or by a member of the Vet- 
eran’s Administration) on which of 
several claimants to the same job 
is entitled to it. 


Checking on Last Job 


Describing the procedure in his 
own company, one mill man wrote, 
“Upon receipt of the camp address 
(which the employee forwards to 
receive a bonus), we check with 
his relatives as to the date he left 


for the service and as to the name 
of the last employer. We do this 
to ascertain if he has really last 
worked for us. The foregoing in- 
formation is forwarded to the pay- 
roll department for the payment 
of the bonus check. If everything 
is in order, we set up a military 
folder on this person and make 
necessary notations on the seniori- 
ty master file. We also inscribe 
the name in our ‘Employees in 
Military Service’ book. 


Signing the Job Waiver 


‘“‘Also, when a returning veteran 
elects to choose a different job 
than the one he left at time of in- 
duction, we will have him sign an 
agreement which protects the em- 
ployer during the next 12 months 
of employment.” 

Another pointed out that it is 
not sufficient for executive man- 





l. To have re-employment 
claims, a veteran must have held 
a permanent job prior to his entry 
into the service and must have 
been the first ex-serviceman to 
hold that job. 

2. He must have an honorable 
discharge from the services. The 
employer is under no obligation 
to the man with a dishonorable 
discharge and has a right to de- 
mand proof of the nature of the 
discharge. 

3. He must apply within 90 
days after being separated from 
active military service. 

4. He must be qualified to 
perform the duties of his position. 
(To follow the spirit of the law, 
as pointed out in preceding ar- 
ticles, this provision should be in- 





SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT PROVISIONS 


terpreted liberally because the vet- 
eran may easily have lost some of 
his skill while in service, and 
technological changes may have 
made the job more difficult. The 
employer should be prepared to 
give him necessary training and 
sufficient time to regain the job 
qualifications he had demonstrated 
before he left.) 

5. The employer’s  circum- 
stances must not have changed so 
materially that it will work eco- 
nomic hardship on him to re-in- 
state the veteran. For example, if 
he were employing 200 people be- 
fore and during the war, but 
changed demands cause him to 
need only 100 afterwards, he will 
not have to increase the number 
to 200 to care for his veterans. 
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Signed 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 

I, the undersigned, a veteran of World War II, hereby cer- 
tify that, at my own request and of my own volition, I am 
selecting and assuming a position with the Thrift Manufactur- 
ing Company other than the position which I formerly held and 
to which I am entitled under the provisions of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended. 


Thriftville, Ga. 
Date 








WITNESS 





WITNESS 














Sample form to be signed by the veteran who is changing jobs. 


agement alone to understand the 
provisions of the Selective Service 
Act; these must be equally clear to 
such members of the supervisory 
or employment department force 
as administer them. 


Instruction of Overseers 
In Conference Meetings 


He stated: “We have conducted 
a number of conference meetings 
with all supervisory personnel in 
which all pertinent re-employment 
provisions of the Selective Service 
Act were explained and discussed. 
We are also preparing a list of vet- 
erans broken down into depart- 
ments and job classifications, list- 
ing veterans chronologically ac- 
cording to the date of their entry 
into the service. Such a list will 
not in all cases indicate whether 
a particular veteran has legal pri- 
ority to a job. It will, however, in- 
dicate those departments where we 
may expect some personnel prob- 
lems following the end of the war 
and will enable us to make addi- 
tional plans in these departments. 
It is, of course, our policy to re- 
employ as far as practicable all 
veteran-ex-employees regardless 
of their legal privileges.” 

Still another company has 
drawn up an established policy 
on matters of job priority, seni- 
ority, accumulation of seniority, 
etc., and has had it approved by 
the board of directors. It reads as 
follows: 

“Every employee of this com- 
pany honorably discharged from 
military service, who shows his or 
her desire to be re-employed by 
making application within sixty 
days [since revised| from the 
date of his or her discharge 
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and who is qualified to  per- 
form his or her old job, will be of- 
fered same or a position of like 
seniority, status, and pay within 
two weeks of his or her making 
such application. 

“Where a veteran is not quali- 
fied for his old job by reason of 
some physical handicap incurred 
during his service in the Armed 
Forces, the Company will provide 
or arrange for whatever special 
training is necessary so that he 
may become gainfully employed 
in our organization. 


Seniority and Conflicting 
Claims to the Same Job 


“Where two or more veterans 
have claim to the same job, the 
veteran with the most seniority 
will be given the job, and the 
Company will make a sincere ef- 
fort to place the other veterans 
having lesser seniority-claim to the 
job in positions of like seniority, 
status, and pay in so far as their 
qualifications permit. 

“Where a veteran takes his old 
job and a veteran of greater seni- 
ority on that job returns, the vet- 
eran with longest seniority on that 
job will be given it, and the com- 
pany will make a sincere effort to 
find another position of like seni- 
ority, status, and pay for the re- 
placed veteran in so far as his 
qualifications permit. 

‘““All employees will accumulate 
seniority while in the service of 
the armed forces so that their to- 
tal seniority on their last jobs will 
include their months of service in 
the armed forces. No veteran will 
be required to join any organiza- 
tion or pay fees to anyone in order 
to be reinstated. Veterans who can 


qualify will be permitted to ob- 
tain the same insurance policies 
which other employees in their 
classifications are privileged to en- 
joy. Each veteran’s pay will be 
based on his old rate plus any in- 
creases which have been granted 
during his absence. 


Many more legal problems will 
arise, of course, as the veterans re- 
turn in increasing numbers, but 
the four discussed here are the 
main ones the mills are trying to 
anticipate to date.” 


In drawing up their plans for 
re-instatement of veterans, a num- 
ber of the mills have found it ad- 
visable to seek legal advice, and 
the majority have tried to distin- 
guish between their legal obliga- 
tions and their moral or personal 
ones. The latter may cause the 
generous employer to do more for 
the veteran than the former, but 
they will not protect him in a 
court of law. 
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Opportunities in Textiles 


“Opportunities for Trained Men 
and Women in Textile and Related 
Industries” is the subject of a sixteen 
page pamphlet just released by the 
National Council of Textile School 
Deans. It was prepared primarily for 
use by the several hundred advisors 
connected with the 52 regional offices 
of the Veterans Administration and 
for qualified veterans contemplating 
completion of their technical educa- 
tion. 

The pamphlet should also be of 
wide interest to textile manufacturers 
and to others connected with the in- 
dustry, for it not only outlines the 
sort of jobs open and the types of 
training available to fit young people 
for those jobs, but discusses briefly 
the broad sweep of the textile and 
allied industries. Further, 21 typical 
actual cases are described to illus- 
trate the advancement made by in- 
dividuals in the industry. 

The pamphlet was prepared by Dr. 
F. M. Feiker, educational consultant 
to the Textile Foundation. It is the 
second publication in the series of 
three, the first having been an “Intro- 
duction to Opportunities and Jobs in 
the Textile Industries and to the 
Training Offered by Textile Schools.” 
Copies of the second bulletin are ob- 
tainable by application to the Nation- 
al Council of Textile School Deans, 
Edward T. Pickard, treasurer, Kent, 
Connecticut. 
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CURRENT 


Continual Problems 
in a War Market 


PROBLEMS for the control agencies 
and for the mills continued to 
beset cotton manufacture early in 
1945, as the intensity of war fore- 
cast large government demands for 
many months ahead. Just before the 
year started came the duck-yarn 
freeze. On January 4 the WPB an- 
nounced that further controls would 
be necessary, covering a much larger 
proportion of civilian cotton goods. 
That agency linked this announce- 
ment with a statement that produc- 
tion had dropped from its all-time 
peak of 11 billion yards in 1942 to 
something under 10 billion in 1944. 
Significant of the circumstances 
incident to this decline was the re- 
port early in January that prelimi- 
nary statements by a number of the 
largest producers in the South showed 
their net earnings far below those 
of 1943. Calculations based on these 
statements were that the cotton tex- 
tile industry as a whole would show 
an income, after taxes and charges, 
many millions less for 1944 than for 
1943. 

Under war conditions, the indus- 
try may be philosophical over the 
earnings decline, but the implication 
of the above reports is serious for 
1945. Indeed, it explains the WPB 
announcement of early January with 
regard to extended controls. For the 
decline in earnings reflects not only 
renegotiation of war contracts, higher 
costs, and price control, but loss of 
skilled workers and reduced output 


per machine from the workers who 


were left on the job. 


Employment Problem 
Up to Government 


What the impact of this situation 
will be on the current effort of the 
government to get more production 
for war remains to be seen. Spinners 
said in some cases that the desired 
scale of production is beyond the 
ability of the industry, unless direct 
and definite assistance is received 
as to manpower and an opportunity 
given to earn the extra cost of in- 
creased production, as well as aid in 
making repairs and replacement of 
equipment. 

Comment from the industry was 
that President Roosevelt’s “‘work or 


fight” order might prove as ineffec- 
tual as previous moves to stop the 
decline of mill employment, unless 
something specific is done as to cot- 
ton manufacture. Mill management 
all through the war effort has co- 
operated as far as possible to pro- 
mote government desires for the en- 
couragement of full production, but 
it has been felt that the control agen- 
cies have hardly recognized the vital 
role of cotton textiles to the war 
The President himself cited cotton 
duck among eight of the most im- 
portant Army needs when he report- 
ed at the start of the year that “many 
critical production programs with 
sharply rising needs are now serious- 
ly hampered by manpower short- 
ages.”’ Prevailing trade sentiment was 
that a ruling was essential, with teeth 
in it, for freezing present workers and 
channeling others to textile mills. 


New Cost Complication 
From Wage Situation 


While the OPA continued to harass 
the industry with its price-making 
policies, the year brought a new po- 
tential complication in costs in the 
way of wages. At the time of writ- 
ing, the matter was undetermined, 





but the talk is a minimum wage in 
the cotton textile industry of about 
909 cents an hour. Stabilization Direc- 
tor Fred M. Vinson, however, is re- 
ported to have given the War Labor 
Board assurance that he would ap- 
prove such a minimum. 

Prospects of government action on 
such a minimum were so strong that 
mills concurrently gave attention to 
the need for higher ceiling prices on 
goods. Plans were indicated for im- 
mediate application to OPA for ad- 
vanced price ceilings by mills affect- 
ed by any wage increases granted 
workers in cases awaiting decision. 
Emil Rieve, president of the CIO 
Textile Workers Union, was quoted 
as saying that WLB was ready to 
grant the 55c minimum. 

Meantime, the cotton industry was 
seeking vigorously to secure a clari- 
fication of the OPA policy toward im- 
posing the “net worth” formula. Fol- 
lowing protests ever since the policy 
first came into consideration, the in- 
dustry finally presented a series of 
questions looking to a clearing up of 
the matter. Perhaps the most pointed 
of these questions was: Is there any- 
thing in the law which indicates that 
Congress intended industry to be de- 
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“I vaid six bits for that belt, and I don’t like the idea even 
if it is only till Herbie gets back with a regular belt.” 
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prived ;.of profits arising from in- 
creases in volume? 


Unprecedented Tightness 
in Cotten Goods Supply 


Early weeks of the new year found 
little trading evident in cotton goods 
except for the required acceptance of 
urgent government contracts. Isolated 
selling against other high-rated de- 
mands and for export was also noted. 
Otherwise, the lull was persistent. 

Not surprising was the statement 
by Dr. C. T. Murchison, president of 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., that 
over the first six months of 1945, at 
least, consumer cotton goods would 
be scarcer than at any time within 
the memory of textile or garment 
manufacturers. The outlook for any 
general improvement was cited as 
bleak, with facilities in excess of the 
labor to man them. 

Evidence that the situation for 


civilian goods is acute appeared in 
interviews with merchants attending 
the annual meeting of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. It was 
cited that inventories were down 
sharply from those a year ago; staple 
articles, such as sheets and pillow- 
cases, percales, ginghams and diapers, 
were out completely in many sections 
of the country; retailers were at- 
tempting to buy, from three to six 
months ahead, anything they could 
get; public demand showed no signs 
of abatement. 

At the same time, WPB noted that 
military requirements in the coming 
year were expected to be higher, 
with manpower tight. To prevent 
further shortage in essential classi- 
fications and to increase those un- 
derproduced, a drastic revision of the 
staple-apparel programs, especially 
medium- and low-priced children’s 
wear, is being planned. 


WE SITUATION’ 





As Seen Across an Executive's Desk 


January 18, 1945. 


The Purchase Program 
For Cotton 


FRESH in the minds of all mill men 

is the Bankhead-Brown Amend- 
ment to the Price Control Act which 
expires on June 30, 1945. This Bank- 
head-Brown Amendment was never 
popular with the OPA and was, more 
or less, politically imposed upon it. 
It became more unpopular after the 
Purchase Program was decided upon 
by Marvin Jones. 

If price control is to be continued, 
the Price Control Act will have to be 
extended again after June 30, and 
unless some amendments are offered, 
the Bankhead-Brown Amendment 
will be a part of it, and its depress- 
ing influence will continue. Of 
course, the Marvin Jones Purchase 
Program, which was approved by 
CCC officials; would pass out of op- 
eration unless it is renewed. In 
thinking of the Bankhead-Brown 
Amendment, parity looms again in 
the picture, since cotton has a loan 
value of about 95% while other ag- 
ricultural commodities have only 
90%. 

Since the price of cotton is so im- 
portant in the economic squeeze in 
which the mills find themselves, it 
is not too early to begin to consider 
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what is the safest type of legislation 
to be enacted that will be fair to the 
mills and not embarrass the growers. 

Coupled along with this present 
cotton distribution plan, from the 
price point of view, we have to take 
into consideration also the subsidy 
that has been authorized to permit 
cotton to go into foreign countries 
at the world price. Already the sell- 
ers of cotton have found out that as 
soon as our subsidy figure was set, 
the price was immediately lowered in 
other areas, which destroyed our pos- 
sibility of competing. It is generally 
considered that a subsidy is bad, eith- 
er for domestic and foreign trade, and 
as a permanent measure of promot- 
ing trade, it is extremely bad. The 
only occasion for using it is to tide 
over an emergency condition of short 
duration. 


Labor’s Economie 
And Political Power 


Already the various units of the 
textile industry are beginning to feel 
the economic push of organized la- 
bor in their efforts to further elevate 
wage rates in the cotton textile in- 
dustry. The case now before the 
War Labor Board may appear to the 
public as of no consequence and 
something that is of interest only to 
employer and employee. The implica- 


tions are far reaching, because al- 
ready the cotton textile industry is 
in a bad economic position, due to 
the price of cotton, freight rates, price 
of supplies and commodities, the wear 
and tear of machinery, and the de- 
pletion of the labor supply. 

The public does not appreciate the 
fact that while textile labor has been 
plentiful in the industry up until the 
last year, it has left the textile in- 
dustry for other industries and oc- 
cupations. Even those workers in the 
industry who have joined the armed 
forces and have been discharged are 
rather reluctant to go back to the 
textile industry. Statistics indicate 
that in all jobs of all classifications, 
only about 25% of former employees 
are returning to their old jobs. 

The point to be considered is the 
fact that in the dislocation of work- 
ers, perhaps the textile industry has 
suffered more than almost any other 
industry. In reconversion and in the 
postwar era, more than likely there 
will continue to be a dearth of peo- 
ple who want to work in the textile 
industry, even with the high wages 
that may be paid at that time. 

Cotton is the backbone of the 
South, as every one has recognized 
for generations, and now cotton has 
serious competitors in synthetics and 
other fibers. With the price of cotton 
being artificially fixed, and with 
wages now being bolstered up under 
the influence of labor and politics, it 
is quite possible that the entire cot- 
ton economy of the South may be so 
weakened that its influence will be 
threatened. For this reason, the price 
of cotton and the wage rates are not 
simply a matter of concern to manu- 
facturers and workers; they are of 
extreme interest to the entire popula- 
tion of the South. They even extend 
their ramifications into the Midwest 
and West, because if the South must 
take large areas of land out of cot- 
ton, because of inability to sell the 
products of those lands, the farmers 
will have to turn to live stock and 
grains. 

The discussion of this subject of 
wages is an indication of how com- 
plicated our economy is and how 
necessary it is for the public to be 
active students of all of the various 
factors which go to make up our 
economy. The extension of the Stab- 
ilization Act and the extension of 
wages are far-reaching in their in- 
fluence upon our economy. 


Victory Postponed 


Last fall, when the average citi- 
zen of this nation became over-hope- 
ful that the war was fast coming to 
an end, lassitude entered the picture 
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and reconversion became a leading 
topic. A great many people working 
in war plants began to hurry out into 
some plants which they thought of- 
fered opportunity in the postwar 
program. Both of these factors had a 
tendency to cripple the war program. 

The reverses that came in Europe 
frightened us, and it took them to 
show us how foolishly we were plan- 
ning. There is a real total war econ- 
omy coming up now, the kind that 
we have talked about for so long, 
particularly in the early days of 
mobilization. This total war economy 
is based on the assumption that the 


war in Europe will go on indefinite-_ 


ly. 

Civilian production, unless it is ex- 
tremely necessary, is being side- 
tracked for war production. There 
will be no sparing of men and ma- 
terials necessary for war production. 
According to reports, essential in- 
dustry will be divided into five cate- 
gories on the basis of importance: (a) 
secret projects; (b) emergency proj- 
ects; (c) “must” production, behind 
schedule; (d) “must” production, 
threatening to get behind schedule: 
(e) other essential production. 

WMC is to take a manpower in- 
ventory in each locality and fix new 
company employment ceilings—not in 
over-all figures, but in terms of job 
classifications (26 mechanics, Grade 
A, etc.). In most cases the new ceil- 
ings are to be lower than present 
limitations and will apply to women. 

Industries in need of labor can bor- 
row from the labor forces of activi- 
ties listed as less essential, but they 
are not to be permitted to go out- 
side of their own localities. The lend- 
ing company has the right to choose 
which individuals in the given job 
classification are to be loaned. If 
those workers should not qualify, they 
are to be returned to the lending 
firm, and other workers are to be 
provided until qualified persons are 
found. 

Enforcement is aimed at both em- 
ployer and worker. If a worker re- 
fuses to shift on loan without good 
reason, WMC may require his em- 
ployer to release him anyway. Any 
employer who refuses to cooperate 
will be penalized by WPB refusal to 
grant him materials under Priorities 
Regulation 26. 

With the government and indus- 
trial managers doing everything they 
can to furnish the materials and 
equipment necessary for our armed 
forces, labor is still playing with poli- 
tics and selfish advancement in too 
many places. We have seen this in 
wide areas of our nation, and par- 
ticularly have we experienced this in 
our.own textile industry, in which 
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On display at the General Electric exhibit at the recent convention of the National Retail 
Drygoods Association in New York were these electrically-heated suits and blankets 


for the Army Air Forces, 


demonstrated by Miss Virginia Mayo. Such equipment is 


expected to set new standards of sleeping comfort after the war. 





there is such an urgent need for duck, 
tire-cord fabrics, and clothing for the 
soldiers. 


Freight Rates 
For Southern States 


Governor Ellis Arnall, of Georgia, 
is not only an outstanding governor; 
he is one of the South’s great citi- 
zens, as is evidenced by the fact that 
only recently he appeared before the 
Supreme Court to argue against the 
discriminatory freight rates which 
are stifling the industrial growth of 
the South. His appearance in such a 
capacity was quite unusual, because, 
according to reports, it is the only 
time the governor of a state ever in- 
terested himself to this extent in such 
an undertaking. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion approves freight rates and is 
composed of eleven members, sup- 
posedly selected from wide areas of 
this nation, each of whom is assumed 
to be thoroughly conversant with the 
freight rate situation and the indus- 
trial economy of his area. Since there 
has been for a long time a feeling in 
the South that freight rates have 
been out of line and unfair, the selec- 
tion of members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has taken on 
a political atmosphere, due to the 
fact that the sections which enjoyed 
favorable freight rates wanted to have 
a majority of members on the Com- 
mission who would keep such condi- 
tions in operation. 

At the present time, there are two 
members to be nominated. One of 
these gentlemen, Mr. Charles D. Ma- 
haffie, represents the favored-freight- 
rate area, and naturally those people 
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are endeavoring to get him back on 
the board. Governor Arnall, in a 
recent press statement, reported that 
the country is being flooded with let- 
ters, urging that pressure be used to 
have Mr. Mahaffie renominated. Gov- 
ernor Arnall criticized this action, 
declaring, “This is but another evi- 
dence of the low level to which the 
ICC has sunk, and it shows to what 
political resorts foes of the South and 
West will go to maintain the present 
unfair and discriminatory freight 
rate system.” 

Governor Arnall is to be com- 
mended because of his fearless po- 
sition and his forthright criticisms. 

All of us in the South think that 
this area affords one of the most in- 
viting industrial opportunities of any 
section in the nation, but it cannot 
develop to its fullest extent and con- 
tinue its normal growth until it en- 
joys fair and competitive freight rates 
with other areas. 


Agricultural Income 


The net income of the farmers for 
the past year set an all-time record 
for farm profits. After deducting all 
production expenses, the income ex- 
ceeded 13. billion dollars, according 
to preliminary estimates. The net 
income for farmers for the year was 
50% larger than all corporate net in- 
come, which aggregated some 8 bil- 
lion dollars for the year. 

And still the farm organizations are 
seeking higher prices in order to re- 
alize larger profits. There is a con- 
stant demand for changing the parity 
period for cotton in order that parity 
prices may be increased. 

There is no shortage of cotton in 
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this country. There is a surplus. Cot- 
ton growing is rapidly increasing in 
all foreign areas where it can be 
grown and is being produced at much 
lower costs than we can possibly 
produce it. It would seem, therefore, 
that the farmers, instead of thinking 
of themselves entirely, would watch 
the ultimate result of their apparent 
selfishness. Public sentiment ulti- 
mately reacts against any group that 
takes advantage of the general pub- 
lic. The farmers are not immune to 
public criticism, particularly sinee 
farming is drifting into big business. 


Reducing Cotton Costs 


The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics believes the cost of handling 
and manufacturing cotton in the 
United States could be and should be 
sharply reduced. Economies and 
greater efficiency in handling cotton 
from the boll to the consumer could 
raise the farm profit and lower the 
cost to the cotton consumer and place 
it back into a competitive position 
with the rest of the world. 

The BAE gives four reasons for 
making this statement: 

1. The present system of grading 
cotton is inaccurate and unreliable. 

2. Storage costs are high because 
much cotton is stored before com- 
pressing. It is believed that storage 
costs could be reduced as much as 
25% if all cotton were compressed 
before storing. 

3. Cross hauls, back hauls, and 
other transportation increase handling 
costs. 

4. Because of so many gins, clean- 
ing and baling of cotton is too ex- 
pensive (during a 16-year period, the 
average cost was $5.09 for the U. S. 
as a whole, which could probably be 
reduced 25%). Less efficient gins 
should be abandoned. It is estimat- 
ed that if all U. S. gins operated 
steadily on a twelve-hour shift, the 
entire American cotton crop could be 
handled in 25 days. Furthermore, cot- 
ton could be compressed to higher 
densities at the gin. 


The Annual Wage 


Organized-labor forces and their 
friends have as one of their ultimate 
objectives the establishment of an an- 
nual minimum wage. One of the 
means of securing this objective is 
to boost jobless compensation and 
compensation resulting from accidents 
and otherwise. 

The Council of State Governments 
has recommended that the 44 state 
legislatures meeting this year revise 
their unemployment compensation 
laws to bring benefit payments up to 
a maximum of $20 a week for a max- 
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Mary Louise Powers, former spinner for 
Entwistle Manufacturing Co., Rockingham, 
N. C., is now a qualified ‘‘rigger’’ at the 
Parachute School, Fort Benning, Ga. Above. 
she demonstrates packing of a chute. 





imum of 26 weeks. Such action 
would maintain an adequate standard 
of living for workers and their fam- 
ilies through a reasonable period of 
reconversion and minimize the de- 
flationary effects of unemployment, 
the Council said in a report on “Un- 
employment Compensation in the 
Postwar Period.” 

Each state, the Council said, should 
consider whether effective adminis- 
tration will permit extending cover- 
age to employees of small concerns— 
those employing less than four to 
eight workers, as the case may be in 
the several states—and will permit 
the amending of state laws to sup- 
plement any action Congress may 
take to extend the federal unemploy- 
ment tax act to small employers. 

The Council pointed out that 31 of 
the 48 states have reduced their 
waiting periods for .unemployment 
compensation to one week and that a 
substantial number have raised bene- 
fit payments as much as $5 since the 
start of the war. 

A maximum weekly benefit of $20 
or more is now provided in nine 
states: California, Illinois, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Utah, Wiscon- 
sin, Wyoming and Connecticut. Maxi- 
mum weekly benefits of $15 are pro- 
vided by 21 states, with 14 states 
having $18 as their maximum weekly 
payments. 

In most states the length of time 
for which benefits are paid varies in 
accordance with the individual work- 
ers’ past employment and earnings 
record, the report shows, and some 


states pay benefits for a uniform 
number of weeks to any worker who 
qualifies. Only three states now limit 
any year’s benefits to less than 16 
weeks, while 20 have limits above 16 
weeks; of the 20, 12 provide a maxi- 
mum duration of 20 weeks or more. 

The operation of unemployment tax 
laws in all 48 states during the past 
several years has resulted in the ac- 
cumulation of an unemployment trust 
fund in the federal treasury to the 
credit of the states which totals ap- 
proximately $6,000,000,000, the Coun- 
cil said, and unemployment benefits 
are financed from these steadily ac- 
cumulating reserves. 

No one could find any fault with 
labor in its earnest desire to guaran- 
tee to the members of its organiza- 
tion a substantial annual income. We 
know that, particularly in the recon- 
version period, this could be an eco- 
nomic asset. We question at this 
time whether the average person will 
abide by the spirit and intent of the 
objective or will take advantage of 
the opportunity for a weekly income 
without doing any work. 4 


Civilian Cotton Goods 
To Be Searce 


Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, presi- 
dent of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
told garment manufacturers recently 
that over the next six months civilian 
cotton goods will be scarcer than ever 
before, that recent developments 
will exert a profound influence 
over every segment of the cotton and 
related garment industries for months 
to come. Cotton textile production 
has been declining steadily since the 
peak in 1942, and this drop in output 
has led to more rigid allocation of the 
shrinking supply. 

Of the 2,444,000,000 linear yards 
expected from looms in the last quar- 
ter of 1944, WPB channeled 48% into 
essential civilian requirements, 13% 
went to the War Food Administration 
for industrial bagging, 26% went to 
the military, 5°: to industrial, com- 
mercial and rubber uses, while 8% 
was earmarked for export, lend lease, 
relief in liberated areas, and to the 
Red Cross. Signs are already multi- 
plying that these percentages are un- 
dergoing a marked change, and the 
change will affect civilian consumers 
because everyone realizes that all 
other demands must be met. 


Taxes 

The budget message leaves the tax 
outlook substantially unchanged. The 
President made no recommendations 
for either increases or decreases. He 
did put the Administration on record 
as opposed to tax reductions until 
such time as military developments 
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permit a major cut in federal spend- 
ing. When that time comes, Mr. 
Roosevelt thinks “minor tax adjust- 
ments will become possible and de- 
sirable.” This fits the Congressional 
view that tax relief should be delayed 
at least until Germany is out of the 
war. 

Federal tax collections will reach 
their wartime peak this fiscal year. 
The budget predicts that in the 1946 
fiscal year, net receipts will drop to 
$41.3 billion, a decrease of $4.4 billion 
from estimated collections this year. 


Managers Grow Bolder 


As we have indicated in “The Situ- 
ation” on previous occasions, labor, 
with its program, is getting so bold 
and extreme that the public is begin- 
ning to react against it. 

Management is taking its cue from 
this situation and is growing more 
bold in its handling of labor. This is 
evidenced by the fact that employers 
are discussing with their employees 
rather freely the virtues and vices of 
union tactics and union policies. In 
states, as well as in the national gov- 
ernment, legislation is being proposed 
—and in some cases, enacted—which 
will tend to curb the unreasonable 
activities of the unions. These activi- 
ties of the unions have grown much 
bolder since the last election, when 
the CIO-PAC was credited with be- 
ing so influential in its political ac- 
tivities. 

Power is a dangerous thing, and in- 
dications are that labor is traveling 


the road that may wreck its house. 
The CIO has outlined a “Nine-Point 
Program” to establish a National Pro- 
duction Council as an overall plan- 
ning agency, whose purpose will be 
to control the entire economy in the 
United States. 

This program is so far-reaching 
that its own intent produced strong 
reaction among those who still be- 
lieve in democracy and free enter- 
prise. If the Nine Point Program 
should be put into effect, it would 
mean that the government or its bu- 
reaus would entirely control types of 
production, amounts, costs, profits, 
and all other things pertaining to 
our economy. It would be a com- 
plete set-up of totalitarian economy. 

We have discussed labor a great 
deal in “The Situation,” because there 
are so many different factors influ- 
encing the completion of their pro- 
gram that the general public has a 
tendency to study one and think it 
not so important, whereas, if the av- 
erage person could study all of the 
various factors involved and see how 
they converge into a unified control 
system, he would become thorough- 
ly alarmed. 

These statements are not made with 
the idea of formulating a brief against 
labor; they are written with the idea 
oi protecting our free American sys- 
tem from being destroyed by any 
group, regardless of how they may 
be classified. We would be opposed 
to these principles if they were pro- 
mulgated by management, or agricul- 
ture, or the consumer. 


New England Mill Situation 


MID-JANUARY brought statistics of 

cotton consumption which 
showed the New England mills using 
70,519 bales in December of 1944. 
This was the lowest amount since 
July and the third smallest monthly 
total for last year. It compared with 
78,414 bales in November, 81,099 in 
December of 1943, 100,005 in Decem- 
ber of 1942, and 108,303 in Decem- 
ber of 1941. 

These figures reflect the loss of 
manpower during the war and the 
difficulties the cotton manufacturing 
industry has faced from government 
policies of regulation as to prices and 
manpower itself. Furthermore, the 
current year started with new phases 
of price control and wage adjust- 
ments, under WLB jurisdiction, to 
harass the mills at a time when all- 
out production for war was again the 
prime essential. 

Notwithstanding prospects of 
higher wages, the OPA recently is- 
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sued a complicated formula designed 
to keep each mill’s earnings in rela- 
tion to net worth down to the aver- 
age of 1936-1939, demonstrably a pe- 
riod when the cotton industry was 
still depressed. The mills would be 
allowed no reward for greatly in- 
creasing production in behalf of na- 
tional defense. 

As to this policy, the president of 
the Nashua Manufacturing Company. 
Robert Amory, said, “The margin of 
profit thereby allowed is almost mic- 
roscopic and insufficient to allow for 
any margin of error in cost calcula- 
tion or increases in costs. The for- 
mula seems particularly unjust.” 


The Price Problem 


Prospective wage increases and the 
“net worth” formula of OPA were 
principal concerns of New England 
and other cotton manufacturers early 
in the year. It was expected that the 
long-awaited decision of WLB in the 


cases cited to the board, involving 
many New England mills, would be 
forthcoming before long. The un- 
derstanding also was that OPA rec- 
ognized the situation as one for new 
ceilings on application. 

Meantime, however, a meeting of 
representatives of the cotton textile 
industry with the New England con- 
gressional delegation was called for 
January 16 by Representative Mar- 
tin, of Massachusetts, to consider 
higher production costs and the OPA 
policies. Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, 
president of the Cotton Textile In- 
stitute, was to present the case for 
manufacturers in opposition to the 
“net worth” formula. 

In spite of many adversities and 
the severe reduction of cotton manu- 
facturing in New England, the in- 
dustry remains a vital industrial ad- 
junct of this district. The OPA price 
policies are felt to have been con- 
trary not only to the war program of 
the nation, but to the perpetuation of 
the industry in the Northeast. 


Profit Declines Point 
To Artificial Obstacles 


Profit declines during the war 
hardly can be viewed as other than 
the result of obstacles imposed by 
regulation. They have been experi- 
enced in New England cotton mills 
through the adamant adherence of 
OPA to ceiling prices which, since 
the early part of 1942, have failed to 
make allowance for increased costs 
of production. One large company 
shows a drop of 50 per cent from 
1942 to 1944 in net profit. In other 
words, the OPA has not been able to 
control all costs, but has worked its 
own will and theories as to prices for 
a specific industry. 

Last June it was authorize¢ 4y the 
Stabilization Extension Act 1.6 make 
adjustments in cotton goods to put 
prices on a parity with raw cotton. 
Only after irksome delays, which ad- 
versely affected production for sev- 
eral months, did the agency move to- 
ward permanent adjustments, and 
then it invoked a policy which New 
England mill men deem not primari- 
ly an anti-inflation war measure but 
a profit-control move, one threaten- 
ing the whole future of their industry. 

In this time of renewed urgency 
for all-out war, moreover, the mill 
men feel that the government agen- 
cies for manpower control should 
give specific attention to the cotton 
manufacturing industry. The serious 
defection from the ranks of labor in 
the mills is partiy laid to lack of ap- 
preciation of the contribution of the 
industry to the war and partly to lack 
of force in government measures to 
stem the drift to other fields. 
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Once victory is won, these reels in 
operation on the ‘‘Continuous Proc- 
oa = | ess’’ machines will demonstrate their 
fee aa 4 A ) versatility in making yarns for a 
Shee: tt | : civilian world. There will be sturdy 
yarn for tires and fine denier yarns for 
the daintiest of apparel. There will be 
yarns to meet peace-time demands as 
they have met war-time demands— 
and all will be distinguished by their 
outstanding uniformity, freedom from 
knots and broken filaments, and ex- 
ceptional running qualities in the mill. 
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The physical assets and business 
of FITZGERALD COTTON MILLs, Fitzger- 
ald, Ga., have been purchased by 
Courtland Palmer, New York, and 
Mark H. Horblit and Pearson Savage 
& Company, Boston. Business will 
be conducted under the name of Fitz- 
gerald Mills Corp., a Georgia corpora- 
tion with paid capital of $300,000. Of- 
ficers include the following: presi- 
dent, Mr. Palmer; vice-president, Mr. 
Horblit; executive vice-president and 
general manager, James H. Mayes: 
and  secretary-treasurer, K._ A. 
Thompson.  Iselin-Jefferson Com- 
pany will be the selling agents. 


BURLINGTON MILLS Corp., Greens- 
boro, N. C., is arranging a large ex- 
pansion and modernization program 
at various mills as a postwar project. 
Rayon fabric development will form 
a feature of the program, which is 
scheduled to be carried out over a 
48-month period. The company has 
arranged for financing through a note 
issue in the amount of approximately 
$8,000,000, of which close to $3,000,- 
000 will be used for the above pur- 
pose. 


Brooks Stevens, Jr., of Lawrence 
Manufacturing Company, Lowell, 
Mass., and president of Zephyr Looms 
& Textiles, Ltd., Guelph, Ont., plans 
to establish a rayon staple-fiber spin- 
ning plant in Canada, probably in the 
Province of Quebec. New Whitin 
rayon-fiber spinning equipment will 
be installed, and capacity will be at 
least 5,000 spindles. 


UXBRIDGE WORSTED COMPANY, INC.., 
Uxbridge, Mass., manufacturer of 
men’s overcoatings, women’s wear, 
etc., has plans under way for a new 
two-story addition to the mill. The 
building, which is to be a postwar 
project, will be about 125 x 130 feet. 
It is reported to cost close to $100,000, 
with equipment. 


J. H. Hough, vice-president, CLEarR- 
WATER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Clearwater, S. C., announced recent- 
ly that the company had acquired a 
site at Old Fort, N. C., for a rayon 
dyeing and finishing plant. Acquisi- 
tion of the site for the proposed plant 
is part of the company’s postwar ex- 
pansion program. 


Agawam Dye Works, Lowell, Mass., 
have purchased for $15,000, from the 
city of Lowell, the old mill buildings 
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on Union Street formerly occupied 
by the Kundhardt Mill. The buildings 
are in bad repair, and more than $50,- 
000 will be spent in putting them in 
shape. 


Production has started in the new 
plant of AMERICAN VISCOSE CorRP. at 
Front Royal, Va., producing rayon 
tire-cord yarn. Current output is 
small, but full production around the 
middle of the year is expected to 
reach approximately 57,000,000 
pounds annually. 


A hosiery mill has been opened in 
Catawba, N. C., by W. R. Keith, for- 
merly superintendent, Elliott Knitting 
Mills, Inc., and C. B. Gilbert, a Ca- 
tawba banker. The mill has 24 knit- 
ting machines in operation and eight 
others ready. More machinery is to 
be added later. 


VESTA UNDERWEAR COMPANY, Which 
operates an underwear manufacturing 
and finishing plant in Pawtucket, R. 
I., and a full-fashioned hosiery mill 
in Washington, N. J., has purchased 
the United Underwear Mill in Boyer- 
town, Pa. 


DEKUYPER WOOLEN MILLS, _INC., 
New York, have purchased the Dor- 
ence Worsted Co. mill in Philadelphia. 
Operations will be continued, with 
John Vause as superintendent. 


MARTEX PRINT WoRKS, INCc., Clifton, 
N. J., have started an engraving de- 
partment, headed by George Schwag- 
er, formerly with Arrow Textile 
Works. 
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Boston, January 17, 1945 


COTTON WASTES in the new year 
opened in a market which for a 
long time had been in a semi-dormant 
condition. Prices received by dealers 
were satisfactory, but the turnover 
was unusually small. The funda- 
mental reason for the lack of con- 
sumer interest was found in the fact 
that most users of cotton wastes were 
under government restrictions as to 
production. 
Some business was done early in 





January in cotton strips, which are 
finding a steady use in part-waste 
yarns and in reducing the initial cost 
of the material used in low-count 
yarns. Sak strips are said to be a 
scarce item, there being little or none 
coming from England. This strong, 
slightly colored material of good 
length finds its chief use in threads 
and lacings. So far as is known, Sak 
and Egyptian cotton are the only 
natural-colored cotton hitherto pro- 
duced in quantity. But a recent dis- 
patch from Russia intimates that nat- 
ural colored cotton in green, rose, 
lemon, and brown shades have been 
developed and that this year in Rus- 
sia some seven hundred tons are ex- 
pected to be produced. 

Good grades of wastes are in a 
tight position and seem likely to re- 
main so for many weeks. Any change 
for the better would seem to depend 
upon improved conditions of employ- 
ment in the cotton mills, allowing for 
more active spinning operations, but 
until there is a larger government 
demand for fine combed yarns, the 
several peeler stocks are unlikely to 
come out of the mills in larger quan- 
tities. As usual, mattress grades are 
hampered by the ticking situation. 

In the matter of asking-prices, the 
market has taken on a nominal as- 
pect. Some traders have withdrawn 
quotations on the comber stocks, and 
for the peeler, Pima; and Sak, in- 
quiry might bring out an asking price 
of 14.00 cents. Bedding stocks are 
more promising, and on a larger out- 
put of mattress ticking, picker and fly 
will take on more interest. Threads 
for machining are taken as offered at 
firm prices. 

The output of waste at this time, 
as noted, is running more to the av- 
erage sorts, with much less comber 
as compared to the volume of cotton 
going through the mills. There is a 
good demand for part-waste yarns 
for insulating and carpet manufac- 
turing purposes, but spinners have 
their full attention centered on duck 
yarns for Army tentage and other 
military purposes. Comber continues 
neglected. The WPB is expected to 
issue a directive regulating the out- 
put of combed yarns in the interest 
of the government. 

Cotton wastes are moving out to 
consumers in a leisurely fashion. 
There is no urgency seen in any item. 
Consumers will not purchase in ad- 
vance. They feel sure of their mar- 
ket and will buy small amounts when 
they get good and ready, and not be- 
fore. Some large users have mod- 
erately sized contracts, but the rank 
and file buy from hand to mouth. 

In the better grades of wastes, 
there is a steady call for piecing-out 
supplies, and dealers are able to se- 
cure top prices. A little peeler comb- 
er can be bought around 14.00 cents, 
but the fancy stock brings 14.50 
cents. Sak and Pima comber are 
quoted at around 14.00 cents. 

On peeler strips, there is a wider 
price range, from 13.25 to 14.50. The 
best white threads now bring 8.00 
cents, though the usual line of 
threads for machiners can be bought 
as low as 6.50 cents. Willowed picker 
ranges in price from 5.50 to 17.50, 
while the white willowed fly can be 
bought, according to quality, as low 
as 7.00 up to 9.00 cents. 
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Fire Protection-— 
in the Bag 


During combat, every precaution 
is taken to prevent damage within 
the crews quarters. Sailors must 
stow bedding, spare clothing and 
other gear in fire-proof cotton 
sea bags. 


Made of a heavy blue cotton duck 
cloth, these sea bags are coated 
witha fire-retardent synthetic resin. 
They're tightly packed, jammed 
full of every necessity of today’s 
greatest travelers...safe from 
weather and fire. 


The many uses of cotton by our 
Navy alone has made cotton one 
of the most vital of war materials. 


In the Wet End of Textile Finish- 
ing, Butterworth Machines are 
working day and night—bleach- 





ing, boiling-out, drying, calender- 
ing, dyeing. 

Butterworth Engineers offer their 
cooperation to mills seeking to in- 
crease productive capacity ... to 
repair or replace obsolete equipment 
... to develop new machines... 
to improve plant layout. 


All our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help solve finishing problems, 
and aid in your post-war plans. 
Write for folder “Announcing a 
Policy on Orders Taken Now for 
Post-War Delivery.” 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Serving the Textile Industry since 1820 
Main Office and Works, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
The Textile Finishing Machinery Company Division, 


Providence, R. I. :: Charlotte, N. C., 1211 Johnston 
Building :: Hamilton, Ontario, W. J. Westaway Co. 


—— Ss De Set ree 


Butterworth 
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January 15, 1945 


TRADING IN COTTON was at a very 
_ _ low ebb during the holiday pe- 
riod. Prices moved but little either 
way during this period, but after the 
holidays were over, demand cotton 
contracts broadened and the market 
had a substantial advance. Most of 
the advance was in the 1945 new crop 
months. These positions gained 90 
points, or $4.50 a bale, while the nears 
ea 35 — a $1.75 a bale. 
e advance for s was 30 points, 
or $1.50 a bale. = “ 

During this advance, March and 
May, in New York, sold up to new 
highs for the season, while the 1945 
new crop months went considerably 
above their former highs in that mar- 
ket. March, in New Orleans, sold a 
few points above the high recorded in 
September, while May went to its 
old high. The average for spots was 
quoted at 21.89, which is within one 
point of the high made in September. 
The distant months in New Orleans 
did not rise to their old highs be- 
cause trading in these months in New 
Orleans started sometime before the 
New York market began to quote 
them. The rise in both, however, 
was substantially the same. 

Causes of the activity and also 
cause of the advance were: first, in- 
dications of a prolonged war; second, 
the President’s budget message; and 
third, indications that there will be 
no change in existing price-support- 
ing laws until after the war is over, 
unless the farm bloc succeeds in get- 
ting the parity formula revised and 
raised. Prominent members of the 
farm-bloc are quoted as saying that 
when the Stabilization Act comes be- 
fore Congress for renewal and exten- 
sion, they will seek to change the 
parity formula so as to include the 
cost of labor. Another factor of im- 
portance was the large movement 
into the loan and CCC buying pro- 


Prior to these developments, there 
was considerable short selling of the 
1945 new-crop months on the theory 
that the Pace Committee might rec- 
ommend a revision of existing price- 
supporting laws and elimination of 
some of them before the next crop 


on the 


COTTON 
MARKET 





comes to market. There was also a 
general expectation that the war 
might end early in 1945. War devel- 
opments of late December and the 
President’s budget message upset 
such ideas and started an extended 
covering and buying movement 
which, as stated, lifted cotton values 
to new highs for the season for most 
positions. The Pace Committee has 
not yet reported. 

The President, in his budget mes- 
sage, requested Congress to appro- 
priate $4,227,000,000 for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and its subsidi- 
aries, the WFA, and the CCC in order 
to enable them to carry out their 
present programs of buying and ex- 
porting cotton. The President also 
stated that the administration is com- 
mitted to the support of farm prices 
for two years after the war is over. 
The CCC is scheduled to get two bil- 
lion dollars out of the above request- 
ed appropriation. 

The movement into the loan and 
CCC buying program is running 
around 200,000 bales a week. So far, 
1,742,088 bales have gone into the 
loan and the CCC has purchased 972,- 
120 bales for its own account. These 
two figures total 2,714,208 bales.- Up 
to this date last year, 2,886,536 bales 
had gone into the loan. The total 
loans on the 1943 crop covered 3,595,- 
000 bales. There is expectation that 
the present lending and buying pro- 
gram will include between 4,000,000 
and 4,500,000 bales. Export sales are 
increasing, but so far amount to only 
149,349 bales. 

A recent survey by the New York 
Cotton Exchange Service says the 
average loan rate of the CCC at the 
ten designated markets was 21.19; av- 
erage buying price at these markets, 





Consumption of Lint— 
In Cotton Growing States, December 


In Cotton Growing States, 5 months 


In Cotton Growing States, December 
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CENSUS REPORT OF COTTON CONSUMED AND STOCKS 


In United States, December ........ 
In United States, November ........ 
In United States, 5 months ........ 


In New England States, December ... 

In New England States, 5 months ... 

In All Other States, December ....... 

In All Other States, 5 months ....... 
Stocks—— 


In United States, December ........ 
In United States, November ........ 


In New England States, December ... 
In All Other States, December ...... 


ouse 
In United States, December ......... 
In United States, November ........ 


Bales 

This Season Last-Season 
ORE PE Sty 760,740 851,180 
5 «Fe Ay 836,541 858,877 
OE te Tay mise tee 4,027,236 4,272,892 
Jedd sdrrudis do's 78,064 748,631 
po cinta ah wot ob 8,588,667 8,741,274 
ee oy 70,519 81,163 
BY oe Ga ee 874,250 415,881 
Ss CE 6 nn ded See. 17,157 21,386 
Labels idm te cou 94,315 115,237 
nan dudes 66m Oi ne 2,818,656 2,400,087 
sah lina ae: bh Ob ww Ole 2,209,694 2,389,227 
EEG ap yeP 2,061,42 2,101,042 
Sok oe vt Vee ob oa 220,701 286,148 
bod wtwe dee des 46,681 62,902 


ys kikéu Sed aduse 18,896,441 12,664,488 

, aos UE othe tid weak 18,186,606 12,950,988 

eddie Ueke Wa} a 18,271,880 12,448,569 

In New England States, December .............-e0+: 107,290 191,152 

In All Other States, December ............-eeeeee8: 
ndles— 

seeben us wise 22,219,768 22,578,582 


Spi 
In United States, December ........ 
Kevtateedeotunea 22,257,040 22,618,782 


In United States, November ........ 


In New England States, December ... 
In All Other States, December ...... 


TEEETULT TEL 17,848,812 17,416,580 
ober eek sows cect 4,380,290 4,620,176 
541,180 536,826 


17,771 29,767 
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22.16; average selling price for its 
stocks, 22.73; and average export 
price, 17.98. 

The CCC recently bought 60,000 
bales, most of which is for French 
mills. Purchases of the CCC for lend- 
lease are expected to increase to 
around 500,000 bales in the near fu- 
ture, all for lend-lease. A large part 
of this is expected to go to France, 
which is asking for large amounts of 
cotton. Great Britain is also expected 
to take considerable cotton from the 
lend-lease program, but the Liverpool 
Cotton Association is suggesting that 
its members begin the importing of 
cotton as soon as possible in order tv 
obtain grades not supplied by the 
CCC. Officers of the CCC say that 
stocks of cotton bought by it under 
its buying program are not in shape 
to be resold through the lend-lease 
or export program and that all pur- 
chases which it makes for either of 
these will have to be in the open 
market. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, in its annual review of 1944 
and forecast for 1945, estimates world 
production of cotton in the 1943-44 
season at 25,643,000 bales, compared 
with an average of 28,833,000 during 
the 1934-38 period. World consump- 
tion during the past season is esti- 
mated at 23,788,000 bales compared 
with an average of practically 28,000,- 
000 during the 1934-38 period. The 
carryover of all kinds at the end of 
last season is given as 25,782,000 
bales, of which 11,401,000 are Ameri- 
can and 14,381,000 foreign growths. 
The Bureau predicts that the carry- 
over of all kinds at the end of the 
current season will be somewhat larg- 
er than on last August 1, but esti- 
mates that the carry-over of Ameri- 
can will be about the same, or 11,- 
400,000 bales. The Bureau admits that 
its figures on foreign cotton may be 
inaccurate, due to inability to obtain 
reliable or official data. 


of Textile Interest 





Aridye Corp., Fair Lawn, N. J., ‘‘Dyeing 
and Printing Fiberglas,’’ 2-page booklet. 
No. 1 of a series on Aridye pigment colors 
for the ‘‘fabrics of tomorrow.’’ Describes 
methods for applying resin-bonded pigment 
dyes to Fiberglas fabrics. 


Blackmer Pump Co., Grand Rapids 9, 
Mich., ‘‘Facts About Rotary Pumps,’’ Bulle- 
tin No. 806. Described as ‘‘an almost com- 
plete revision’’ of a previous bulletin, No. 
804. Detailed drawings and diagrams. 


North American Philips Co., Inc., 100 
East 42nd St., New York, ‘‘X-Ray Diffrac- 
tion—An IJndustrial Tool.’’ A 4-page leaflet 
explaining the technique employed in Norelco 
film-type X-ray equipment for identification 
of materials. Several sketches. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis., catalogue No. B6051E on V-belt drives. 
Selection aids reduced to handy charts, 
tables, and drawings. Includes list prices, 
oom sizes, dimensions, and construction de- 
tails. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillipsburg. N. J. ‘‘A 
Little Air Power Will Do Many a Big Job,’’ 
catalog 1011. 24-page, two-color booklet on 
how to put familiar air-operated equipment 
to new uses. Mainly ag on ae in format, 
with a minimum of text. Obtainable from the 
company’s New York office, 11 Broadway, 
or at any service branch. 
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wearing treadmill for 
your horsepower 


Condor Whipcord Endless Belts 
have been turning in extraordinary 
performance records —measured in 
years — on difficult drives — espe- 
cially where these involve small 
pulleys ond high speed. 


The continuous.tension-wound whip- 
cord section provides unequalled 
flexibility. Bonded in 4 matrix of 
heat-dissipating FLEXLASTICS" 
with a pliable. wear-resisting cover, 
the belt is pressure-vulcanized into 
on inseparable unit. 


This inseparability is further pro 
tected by MANHATTAN'S patented 
Extensible Tip. which relieves stress 
on the cover at splices on both 
pulley and outer sides; thereby pr&> 
yents separation of spliced ends, 
and permits higher belt speed over 
small pulleys. 


OTHER MANHATTAN Belts** that 
can be made endless are Condor 
ed and Condor Stand- 
7 COND ard, Paranite-G.O.P. Oil-Proof, Man- 
ie aaa sie WHIPCORD ADVANTAGES hattan Non-Spark. 
2. Length not variable with at- 5. No splice in tension or load- W rite for Bulletins. 


mospheric ch : 

anges. carrying secti 

3. High degree ve 6. Une oe hae en eThe term FLEXLASTICS is an exclusive MANHATTAN 

bility nding flexi- 7. P — longevity. trade mark. Only MANHATTAN can make FLEXLASTICS. 

4. No ol - Patented Extensible Tip pre- e*Condor Belts are now made in the dark, war-time color. 
y separation. vents splice separation 








THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC 





Executive Offices and Factories 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
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CLARENCE L. COLLENS, for 37 years 
president of THE RELIANCE ELECTRIC 
& ENGINEERING COMPANY, Cleveland, 
has been elected to the newly-created 
post of chairman of the board. He is 
succeeded in the presidency by JAMES 





Mr. Corey 


W. Corey, sales vice-president since 
1940. H. M. Hircucock, senior vice- 
president and treasurer, has resigned, 
to be succeeded by A. M. MacCutTcH- 
EON, engineering. vice-president. Also 
resigning is secretary C. V. PUTNAM, 
who is succeeded by Roscoe H. SMITH. 


WILLIAM H. BARNHARDT of Barn- 
hardt Bros. is president of a newly 
organized concern, the BARNHARDT 
BROTHERS ELASTIC CORPORATION, of 
Charlotte, N. C. The firm will dis- 
tribute Lastex in 13 southern states 
and other products throughout this 
and other countries. ADAM CLEMENT, 
who has been chief of the welding 
and braid section of the War Produc- 
tion Board for the last two years, will 
be vice-president and head of the 
sales department. Ray SPOONER, who 
is. associated with Barnhardt Bros., 
will be secretary. Offices are in the 
Barnhardt Bros. headquarters in the 
Commercial National Bank Building. 


WILLIAM M. FRASER, vice-president 
and assistant general manager in 
charge of engineering and manufac- 
turing of the ArTwoop MACHINE CoM- 
PANY,«new direets activities of the 
Atwood sales department as well. The 
company has announced the resigna- 
tion of H. M. BaILey, JR., as vice- 
president and sales manager. 


WiI~tIAMmM A. KARL, of the textiles 
division Of FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUB- 
BER COMPANY, recently completed 25 
years of continuous service with the 
company. He received congratula- 


' ‘tory wires from friends and associ- 
' ates throughout the country. 
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TIMELY MEWS ITEMS 


with a Textile..Slant 





News from Hopedale, Mass., re- 
veals that DRAPER Corp. has pur- 
chased all the physical assets of the 
Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment 
Company of Pawtucket, R. I. No sale 
or exchange of stock was involved, 
and little change in operating policies 
is anticipated. The company will con- 
tinue to manufacture KA electric 
warp stop motions for looms now in 
the mills, as well as furnishing orig- 
inal equipment on new looms. 


L. MARSHALL NEWELL, who has been 
connected with the WPB in Washing- 
ton for two and a half years, has re- 
turned to Hopedale, Mass., as north- 
ern representative of the DRAPER 
CORPORATION. He first went to Wash- 
ington as chief of the weaving ma- 
chinery section and was later pro- 
moted to chief of the whole textile 
machinery branch. 


Dr. ZAY JEFFRIES, formerly techni- 
cal director of the lamp department, 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, has been 
elected vice-president in charge of 
the newly created chemical depart- 
ment. His responsibilities will in- 
clude the resin and insulating ma- 
terials division and the plastics divi- 
sion of the appliance and merchan- 
dise department. Dr. Jeffries has 
been with General Electric since 1914. 


EDMUND A. GEORGI, formerly man- 
ager of technical development, pa- 
permakers chemical department, Her- 
cules Powder Company, has joined 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY as director of the special 





Mr. Georgi 


products division, with emphasis on 
research, laboratory, and field work 
in the development and evaluation of 
new products. Mr. Georgi also di- 
rects service work in the field, as re- 
quested by the sales or manufacturing 
departments. 





ARCHIBALD J. COOPER has been ap- 
pointed manager of the New York 
district office of ALLIS-CHALMERS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. Formerly 
assistant manager of this office, Mr. 
Cooper succeeds A. F. Rotr, who will 
now devote full time to his duties as 
assistant secretary of the company. 
Mr. Cooper has been with Allis- 
Chalmers since 1920. 


Westinghouse Electric Elevator 
Company, handling air-conditioning 
and air-cleaning equipment, has 
moved its Atlanta offices to 308 
Peachtree Street. WILLIAM HAWKINS 
is southeastern manager. 


CHARLES H. A. ScH™MuitTT, formerly 
technical manager of the New Eng- 
land area for SANDOZ CHEMICAL 
Works, INc., has been appointed to 
organize and direct a research depart- 





Mr. Schmitt 


ment for the company. Mr. Schmitt, 
who has been with Sandoz for 15 
years, has also been a member of the 
AATCC research staff, visiting many 
textile mills in that capacity. 


FRANK Warp, formerly divisional 
sales manager, in charge of products 
for the textile industry, has been pro- 
moted to the position of assistant in- 
dustrial sales manager for TAYLOR 
INSTRUMENT COMPANIES, Rochester, 
N. Y. During his 26 years with the 
company, Mr. Ward has held a num-. 
ber of managerial posts, serving as 
field representative in New England 
for a short time, then as branch man- 
ager of that area, and most recently 
as divisional sales manager in Ro- 
chester. For the past two years, he 
has had the added responsibility of 
managing. the priorities-production _ 
scheduling department. 


The physical properties of JORDAN 
MANUFACTURING Co., Monticello, Ga., 
including land, buildings, machinery, 
equipment, and inventory have been 
purchased by MONTICELLO BOBBIN 
ComMPANY. Plans are to continue op- 
erations full-time as quickly as labor 
and raw materials are available. Of- 
ficers of the new company include 
the following: president, C. G. Srov- 


| ae 5 
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STAINLESS GUIDES 

















with 
INDUSTRIAL STEEL Surface 


Hardening Process... 


Being in constant contact with the yarn, guides must remain 
clean and free from rust. Stainless steel offers the best possible 
assurance of this. 

Our exclusive, patented Surface Hardening Process provides a 
combination of corrosion resistance with a surface of unsurpassed 
hardness, that can be lapped, ground or polished. The hardness 
of the case is uniform, ranging between 850 and 1100 Vickers 
Brinell. 

In addition to passing the Industry’s supreme test on thread 
guides—Industrial Surface Hardened stainless steel offers attractive 
possibilities in bobbin rings, tensions, travelers, farming trumpets, 
stop motions, and any other part subject to extreme abrasion. 


“The Specialists in Stainless Steel’’ 


INDUSTRIAL STEELS, INC. 


250 BENT STREET Southern Representative 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. R. E. MASON 
Box 1903 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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ER, for the past 20 years representa- 
tive for Corn Products Sales Com- 
pany in Georgia and part of Alabama: 
vice-president, JuLIAN S. Harris, of 
Charlotte, N. C., vice-president of At- 
lanta Belting Company; secretary, Lr. 
EDWARD H. BRANCH, associated with 
Atlanta Belting Company for 15 years 
and now on leave, serving in the 
South Pacific; and treasurer, ERNEST 
D. Key, president and founder of At- 
lanta Belting Company. Mrs. LOLLIE 
BELLE JORDAN will continue with the 
new company as assistant secretary. 
Mr. Stover, who will be in charge of 
operations, expects to live in Monti- 
cello as soon as arrangements can be 
made. 
— 


Postwar Planning 
(Continued from page 107) 


ment we buy for bleaching, but I 
am not sure that we’ll use it all the 
way through on the vat dyeing.” 

In discussing different dyeing 
methods, another southern manu- 
facturer brought out this point: 
“We do mostly raw-stock dyeing 
and beam dyeing—and there will 
be no big changes in those proc- 
esses unless beam dyeing could be 
handled back of the slashers where 
we could dye and slash in the 
same operation. We have heard 
that this is being discussed but 
that there is nothing definite on it 
yet.” 


Employee Training 


On the subject of employee 
training, most of the manufacturers 
interviewed strongly felt that the 
techniques learned through the 
WMC-sponsored training  pro- 
grams should be continued in post- 
war operations. A typical com- 
ment was that made by a promi- 
nent southern mill operator: “A 
great deal depends upon training 
the employees we have. During 
the war we have seen the effects of 
special training, and we intend to 
continue such training after the 
war. ... So many of the improve- 
ments and labor short-cuts come 
from within the industry itself, 
from the employees. You have 
heard the many tales of cutting 
operating time from 20 hours to a 
half-hour on certain jobs in other 
industries. Soon we hope to hear 
similar stories here. 

“We have had some such experi- 
ences in our own plant. For in- 
stance, by teaching the operators 





Designed for ‘teen-agers is this crush- 
resistant twill, woven with Eastman crimped 
acetate rayon. A practical school style. 





on winders to tie a knot in seven 
seconds, instead of the usual eight, 
we obtained the equivalent of two 
extra hands on this process. 

“The toughest job is getting the 
foremen: to think ahead on prob- 
lems, and to overcome tnat we 
have started round-table discus- 
sions in our supervisors’ meetings. 
In these discussions, we talk over 
the problems that are facing us in 
the different departments, suggest 
ways of overcoming them, and then 
at a later date we bring up the 
same problems again and_ talk 
about what was done. Through 
training these men to think ahead, 
we hope to get better supervision 
in the mill—to get them to ap- 
proach problems as we see them— 
and soon we hope to have them 
hunt problems themselves and sug- 
gest improvements spontaneously.”’ 


No Radical Changes Expected 
in Wool Manufacturing 


An executive of a woolen mill 
had this to say: “At the present 
time, it looks very much like we 
will go back into the same kind of 
manufacturing we were on before 
the war, making men’s suitings and 
Mackinaw fabrics. 

“With a thorough maintenance 
program, we have kept our ma- 
chinery right up to top condition. 
The machinery manufacturers 
have been very co-operative, and 
we have been able to get all the 
repair parts we needed. 


“We do not anticipate any radi- 
cal changes in the methods of 
carding, spinning and weaving. I 
have heard of nothing coming out 
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that will improve our present proc- — 


esses. There are some attach- 
ments, of course, that are interest- 
ing. For instance, there is a ma- 
chine that does a crushing job in 
the cards. 


will mash out pieces of burr and 
vegetable matter. It will not work 
on cotton, but it definitely will 
have a place in the woolen indus- 
try and will eliminate the neces- 
sity of a carbonizer. 

“The only new machine to come 
out that has basically changed any 
of the processes in the woolen mill 
is a machine for cleaning wool 
cloth. That came out just before 
the war. It takes cloth from the 


It has rolls that are cut © 
so they will not mash the wooi but | 
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loom and cleans it with a solvent | 


instead of the usual method of put- 
ting the wool through a washer 
and washing it with soap and wa- 


ter. It is a rather large and ex- | 


pensive piece of equipment. We 
checked on it before the war, and 
I think there will be a decided 
trend toward that type of equip- 
ment. Had conditions been better 
when we checked it, we would 
have put one in ourselves. We may 
buy one after the war, if it has 
proved practical in use. It has 


many advantages: In using it to | 


clean, the solvents cut dirt just like 
in dry-cleaning; it does a remark- 
able cleaning job; it cuts down the 
fulling time considerably and 
makes the rinse a simple process. 
In addition, it cuts out the dolly 
washer and continuous washer... . 
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Not only do you get a much clean- | 


er fabric, which makes for easier 


finishing, in half the time, but the — 
big talking point on the machine is © 


the fact that it reclaims the wool 


oif and solvents so that both can | 
be used again. If that wool oil can © 
be cleaned and re-used, it wili © 
tend to make a saving, not only in © 


woolen mills, but in worsted mills | 


as well. 


2 
4 
. 
> 


“Worsted mills will gain more | 


than woolen mills, because their 


: 
: 


oiling process is much more ex- | 
pensive. The white oil which they | 
use is quite costly, and they have | 


only been able to use it once. In 


addition, there will be a tremen- | 


dous saving in soap. 
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When you want 
accurate and dependable auto- 
matic temperature or humidity control for 
industrial Processes, Heating or Air Con- 
ditioning Systems, call in a Powers engineer. 
With over 50 years of experience and a very 
complete line of self-operating and air operated 
controls we are well equipped to fill your re- 
quirements. Write for Circular 2520 


407 Bona Alien Building 
Atianta 3, Ga. 
1285 St. Botoiph Street 
Boston 15, Mass. 
231 E. 46th Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 








POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
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Conserving Peroxides 
_ In Bleaching 


Working in cooperation with sev- 
eral mills, Burkart-Schier Chemical 
Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
developed a method for conserving 
and extending peroxides to permit 
maximum poundage of white goods 
from every pound of bleaching agent 
used. The method is predicated on 
the theory that “a good bleach lies in 
the bleach bottom.” 

A thorough pre-scour with Burk- 
Schier PSXX and alkali is given, fol- 
lowed by controlled rinsing. The 
method is equally applicable to cot- 
ton, rayon, and wool, and reports are 
that it is often possible to obtain the 
usual volume of satisfactory whites 
on reduced supplies of peroxides. 


New Variable Speed Drive 
Of Ohio Gear Company 


Designed for applications not now 
covered by any mechanical or electri- 
cal device is the new differential 
variable-speed drive of Ohio Gear 
Company. It consists of two mechan- 
ical differentials and a standard vari- 
able-speed reducer. Using an 1800 
rpm squirrel-cage motor as a source 
of power, output speed can be ob- 
tained from 0 to 800 rpm in one di- 
rection, or from 400 rpm forward 
through 0 to 400 rpm reverse. 

The distinctive feature of the unit 
is the fact that torque remains con- 
stant throughout the entire range. 

The unit illustrated is designated 
as No. T3. It is made by utilizing Link 
Belt PIV No. 3 and two mechanical 
differentials. Torque capacity of this 
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unit is 750 inch pounds throughout 
the entire range. Other units of the 
line may be supplied to provide up 
to 2100 inch pounds torque through 
the same speed ranges. Smaller units 
are also available. 

By means of a control box, fur- 
nished with the unit, the output 
shaft can be made to duplicate any 
movement of the control shaft. The 
control shaft may be operated with 
but a few inch-pounds torque while 
the output shaft will deliver the full 
power of the unit. 

In the differentials, the bevel gears 
are made of alloy steel, case hard- 
ened, and are mounted throughout on 
anti-friction bearings. The worms are 
hardened and ground, and the worm 
gears are made from best grade gear 
bronze. 

& 


Filtration Process Produces 
Equivalent of Distilled Water 


Ordinary water can now be trans- 
formed into the chemical equivalent 
of distilled water by a simple filtra- 
tion process developed by American 
Cyanamid and Chemical Corporation 
and made available in portable or sta- 
tionary equipment designed for all 
types of users. With these units, 
trade-marked Filt-R-Stil, water 
which is virtually mineral-free is 
made readily accessible for research 
laboratories and in the manufacture 
of textiles, as well as for various oth- 


er purposes. 

The principle of the Filt-R-Stil is 
one of filtration by utilization of mel- 
amine-derived and other resins de- 
veloped by the American Cyanamid 
Company. 


Water is passed through 
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Se TRY OUR NEWEST PRODUCT 


“BILTRITE”’ 
Lug Straps 


lf you've used our other prod- 
ucts, we don't have to tell you 
they're good. _If you haven't 
used them, our record of more 
than 50 years in business still 
indicates they must be good. 


: 
fa 
. 
H 
: 


Abe, 


If our older products are good, 
then the chances are that 
“Biltrite’”’ Lug Straps are good 
too. That's logical, isn’t it? 


So why not give our newest 
product a fair trial ? 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


New Bedford. Mass., Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C 
Mfrs. of Spinning Tape, Mule Rope and Banding: Also Sales Agents 
for Lambeth Products Corp., Antrim, N.H.. Makers of Canvas Lug Straps 
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THE VERTICAL PLATE 
MAGNET 
For installation in duct work 
where cotton is drawn from bale 
breaker or conveyor by suclion. 
Powerful! High Intensity! Holds 
iron iast. 


PULLEY 





THE MAGNETIC PULLEY 


For installation above .belt. con- 
veyor or as a head pulley 
discharges iron automatically in 
the latter case. Ask for Catalog 99. 





Ask Your lasurance Maan! 





Opener-Picker Fires 


DINGS MAGNETS 
PROVEN HIGHLY 
SUCCESSFUL! 


had a fire almost every week 
before installing magnet but only five 


fires since and three of these were 


caused by chokes.” 


The above report is from a 
leading textile mill. This is one 
of the more outstanding cases 
but all agree that Dings Magnets 
will prevent almost every fire 
caused by ferrous metal. And, 
remember that nearly 50% of 
cotton mill fires start in opening 
or picking and .76% of these are 
caused by foreign substances! 
Ask your insurance man his ex- 
periences with Dings automatic 
magnetic protection and write to- 
day for NEW CATALOG NO. 99 
containing complete data and in- 
stallation diagrams. 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 
S41 E. Smith S$#. 
MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 


Din 


MAGNETIC 
SEPARATION 














beds of these ion exchange resins, 
which transform the dissolved salts in 
the water to the corresponding acids 
and in turn absorb the acids. The 
process may be visualized by pictur- 
ing water as containing flowing met- 
als which are attracted by a magnet. 
except that the magnet, in this case. 
is chemical rather than electrical. 
The final de-mineralized water is re- 
ported to have an average salts con- 
tent as low as two parts per million 
of calcium carbonate and to have 
produced as pure as one-half part 





per million. The process also re- 
moves dissolved carbon dioxide from 
the water, a feature of particular im- 
portance in its use in the electronic 
and electrical fields. So effectively has 
water been cleaned of its minerals 
that its specific resistance to an elec- 
tric current has been increased to as 
much as 6,000,000 ohms, which com- 
pares with a resistance of 50,000 ohms 
previously considered to be very good. 

The Filt-R-Stil is made in differ- 
ent sizes and capacities to meet vari- 
ous requirements. The capacity of 
the small units is eight to ten gallons 
of de-mineralized water per hour. 
They are equipped with cartridges of 
ion exchange resins, which are re- 
newable when exhausted, in much the 
same way as flashlight batteries are 
renewed. An automatic shut-off or 
warning device on each unit indi- 
cates when renewal of the cartridge 
is necessary. 

The laboratory unit has a ca- 
pacity of approximately thirty gallons 
per hour. It is designed for the larg- 
er chemical and research laboratories 
and other users where moderately 
large quantities of de-mineralized wa- 
ter are needed. 
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A michrometer gauge is one of the most important 


tools in our plant. That’s why we can guarantee Humidifiers OT Humiditication 


that each KENTEX Apron will conform accurate- 


ly to specifications, to previous shipments, and to Where desperate need for moisture 
other aprons in the same shipment. exists, anything labeled “humidifier” can 
hardly failto help. Thus ““*humidifiers’’ some- 

‘Under existing shortages of labor and material times get more credit than they deserve. 


we could have sold more KENTEX aprons had we 
relaxed our high standards of workmanship, and 
used some substitute for genuine leather. But we 
prefer to sell fewer aprons, and have those aprons 


Mysterious looking objects delivering 
moisture and humidification have little in 
common. Humidification reckons with many 
things; the changing demand of the 
seasons, of each day, or hour, or minute. 
It includes peculiarities of plant, processes 


‘ys and product. Finally, it aims at more and 
ples of KENTEX precision- better production. 


built aprons. 





OCELERLAGEOGATOLEONIOGRDOORRL OER: 


precision-built, of genuine leather. 


Write for prices and free sam- 


Yes, ‘‘humidifiers’’ may help. Genuine 
AE NT EX humidification produces astounding results. 


TRACE MARE BEG 
ea Ad RO = No piping changes. The 


Turbomatic interchangeable — ~ 


TEXTILE comoan ee - 


PE KENNINGTON. OWNER 
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DONALD K. WOODWARD, since the 
middle of last year vice-president and 
general manager of Mills, Inc., one of 
the Royal Little controlled group of 
mills, and prior to that with Newnan 
Cotton Mill, Newnan, Ga., is now 
vice-president and general manager 
of Textron, Inc., the larger of Mr. 
Little’s mill enterprises. Mr. Wood- 
ward will be in charge of both manu- 
facturing and merchandising opera- 
tions of the Suncook Mills, Suncook, 
N. H., and of the throwing plant in 
Lowell, Mass. J. LINZEE WELD, who 
was for many years treasurer of Sun- 
cook Mills before he became connect- 
ed with the Little group and who has 
been general manager of Suncook 
since that time, has assumed new du- 
ties in purchasing, accounting, and fi- 
nancing. WALTER HILpicK, formerly 
general manager at the Lowell plant, 
is now in charge of the company’s 
organizational plans, methods, and 
personnel. 


JOSEPH A. DANCEWIcz, formerly as- 
sistant superintendent, is now super- 
intendent, Lonsdale Mill, Blackstone, 
Mass., succeeding J. F. Reardon. 
Thomas Ogden, formerly weaving 
second hand, has been made overseer 
of weaving and Earl E. Mathewson, 
formerly with the Paul Whitin Manu- 
facturing Co., Northbridge, Mass., has 
been made overseer of spinning. 


H. E. LANE, formerly overseer of 
carding and spinning, Balston Yarn 
Mills, Inc., Lincolnton, N. C., is now 
overseer of carding and _ spinning, 
Randleman Mills, Inc., Randleman, 
N. C. He succeeds J. M. Reynolds, 
now overseer of carding, Berryton 
Mills, Berryton, Ga. 


J. Bruce McCuLiLouGu, who recent- 
ly resigned from the War Production 
Board with which he has been asso- 
ciated since 1942, is opening a yarn 
sales office at 93 Worth Street, New 
York. He will operate under the 
name, Bruce McCullough & Co. 


HELEN H. STAUFFER is now presi- 
dent, and F. L. Olweiler vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller of the York 
Narrow Fabrics Co., York, Pa. Mrs. 
Stauffer succeeds her husband, re- 
cently deceased. 


R. T. LEGRAND has been elected 
president and general manager of 
Shelby Cotton Mills, Shelby, N. C., 
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succeeding the late C. C. Blanton. Mr. 
LeGrand, who was formerly vice- 
president and treasurer, retains the 
latter position. 


JOHN R. ILLINGSWORTH, who was 
with Sales Finishing Plants, Sayles- 
ville, R. I., from 1908 to 1928 but who 
has been with several other concerns 
in the interim, has rejoined the com- 
pany and is in charge of the New 
York office. 


DONALD A. BUCHAN, formerly as- 
sistant superintendent, is now super- 
intendent of the M. T. Stevens Mill 
at North Andover, Mass., succeeding 
William Clarenbach, retired. 


JAMES H. Happock, formerly con- 
nected with several textile firms and 
until 1941 in business in Dallas, Tex- 
as, has been named chief procure- 
ment specialist of the Textile and 


SOS 





Mr. Haddock 


Cordage Purchase Branch, Procure- 
ment Division, Jeffersonville Quar- 
termaster Depot. He succeeds Harry 
Balmos, who resigned to return to 
private industry. 


JOHN N. Baccasn, formerly asso- 
ciated with Frank Ix & Sons, Inc., 
is now chief technician and produc- 
tion manager of the two plants of H. 
Warshow & Sons, Inc. 


HuGH STANFORD, formerly second 
shift overseer of carding, Douglas 
Mills, Inc., Douglasville, Ga., is now 
overseer of carding, Marilyn Mills, 
Anniston, Ala. 


ARTHUR DOOLEY, formerly with the 
sales office of Liberty Hosiery Mills, 
Liberty, N. C., is now on the adver- 
tising staff of Underwear and Hosiery 
Review. 


HAROLD CHAPELL, formerly on the 
sales staff of American Bemberg 


Corp., is now president and treasurer _ 


of Cleveland Silk Mill, Cleveland, 
Tenn. 


J. H. THOMPSON, JR., formerly su- | 
perintendent of the Pentucket Mills, © 
is now with the’ 
Woolen Mills, Winthrop, 7 


Haverhill, Mass., 
Glenerry 
Maine. 


Lt. BERNARD SNOw, formerly con- 
nected with the cotton mill at the 
Federal Penitentiary, Atlanta, has 
been wounded in France. 


Leo Zins, for the past 14 years with 
the Du Pont Company, is now a tech- 
nician with the New York office of 
Frank Ix & Sons. 


L. A. CHURCHVILLE, formerly with 
Excelsior Mills, Union, S. C., is now 


superintendent, Faith Mills, Averill 


Park, N. Y. 


W.H. Younec, formerly with Doug- 
las Mill, Inc., Douglasville, Ga., is 
now plant manager of Marilyn Mills, 
Anniston, Ala. 


A. A. McCarp is now master me- 
chanic, Marilyn Mills, Anniston, Ala. 


J. SpENcER LOVE has resigned his 
position as director of the Textile, 
Clothing, and Leather bureau of 
WPB. He will return to his duties 
as president of Burlington Mills, Inc., 
with headquarters in Greensboro, N. 


C. 


L. A. SUTHERLAND, formerly master 
mechanic, Norris Cotton Mills Co., 
Cateechee, S. C., is now master me- 
chanic, Anderson Cotton Mills, An- 
derson, S. C. He succeeds W. J. Li- 
GON, who has retired. 


GeorGE C. Cater, formerly second 
hand, is now overseer of spinning, 
Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C., 
succeeding C. T. Cooper, retired. 
Grapy SANDERS has been promoted 
from fixer to second hand. 


HASKELL L. Roor, formerly assist- 
ant overseer of weaving, Springs 
Mill, Eureka Plant, Chester, S. C., is 
now assistant overseer of weaving, 
Pacolet Manufacturing Co., Mill No. 
6, Gainesville, Ga. 


JAMES E. THOMPSON, formerly over- 
seer of carding, Dacotah Cotton Mill, 
Inc., Lexington, N. C., is now second- 
shift overseer of carding, Wennonah 
Cotton Mill, Plants Nos. 1 and 2, Lex- 
ington, N. C. 


JOHN R. MONTGOMERY, president of 
Blair. & Co., was recently elected a 
director of Textron, Inc., New York. 


FRANK G. REVELS is now overseer 
of weaving, Steele’s Mills, Rocking- 
ham, N. C. | 
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This type of heddle (below) 
has C-shaped bar hooks on each 
end and flat support bars. Both 
types of heddle shown have 
key-slot holes for the Barber- 
Colman machine. 


The type of steel heddle shown 
below has a J-shaped bar hook 
on each end with I-section sup- 
port bars. On both frames the 
heddles can move past the bar 
hangers. 
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BARBER-COLMAN DRAWING-IN MACHINE 


Steel heddle manufacturers are now ready 
to furnish flat steel heddles of the special key- 
hole type needed for the new Barber-Colman 
Drawing-In Machine. On these frames the 
heddles can slide the full length of the sup- 
port bars. This machine offers so many ad- 
vantages that we urge the purchase of these 
new-type harnesses whenever replacements 
are being made. This machine will draw up 
to 24 harnesses and 8 banks of drop wires 
and reed, which makes it suitable for plain 
or dobby weaves. It is adaptable to rayon, 
cotton, or wool, thus making it applicable in 
all types of weaving mills. The advantage of 


an accurate automatic drawing-in machine 
over hand work on the same operation is 
well known to every experienced mill man. 
This new machine has the capacity not at- 
tainable on older types of similar machines 
and will be found practically universal in 
its usefulness. Many engineering and de- 
sign improvements have been introduced 
which make it noticeably superior in every re- 
spect to its well-known predecessors. Com- 
plete descriptive data is available in a cir- 
cular which will be forwarded on request. 
For details regarding use in your own mill, 
consult your Barber-Colman representative. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 
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FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Filament 


break 


due to "drag" 
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Freedom 


from ‘DRAG’ 


Illustrated below are the three SONOCO 
methods of holding a selvage edge in 
the primary winding—and yet permitting 
free delivery to the last turn. 





1. The banded cone, ground with 2” or 1” velvet 
bands top and bottom, and smooth inbetween sur- 
face. This surfacing of both bands and inbetween area can be varied 
according to the yarn. For example, low twist rayon (1/2 to 2 turns 
per inch) requires very delicate treatment. (See illustration at left.) 
A fine velvet surface band and a polished inbetween surface will 
avoid this problem. 


2. The all-velvet surface cone will carry a harder twist yarn, pre- 
vent slippage, hold the selvage edge in the primary winding, and 
deliver freely to the last turn. Different yarns, however, require 
varying degrees of “pile” of the velvet surface. 


3. Scoring is primarily to hold the selvage edge in building-up 
the package and prevent slippage from rough handling or because 
the yarn has a tendency to “roll.” 


VELVET BAND 
1” or 'A"’ wide 


POLISHED ALL VELVET 
or SMOOTH > with optional 
SCORING 





VELVET BAND 
1’ or y"' wide 








SONOCO is constantly experimenting with surfaces—to keep up 
with the new yarns and twists—and to be able to offer the right cone 
and the right treatment for the particular job at hand. 

SONOCO Technical Experts are at your service. 





\ 
‘ 





| PAPER CARRIERS) 
Sonoco Propucts Company 
BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
OonrT. Sc. CONN. 





DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 





Just for the pleasure of giving, 


f In the hope of helping his brother along, 


"'Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 














Practical Ideas on Mill Problems 


OLD-TIMER is addressing a meeting of over- 

seers and superintendents at the mill of his 
old friend Jim, who persuaded him to attend 
this meeting before going on his annual trip to 
Florida. The first part of this discussion was 
published in the December and January issues 
and included some questions he had asked which 
some of the men could not answer. He is still 
asking questions.—The Editor. 


IN ONE of your mills you have both 40-inch X-Model 

and 90-inch looms. In which loom does the 
shuttle travel the fastest, and which loom uses the 
greatest number of yards of filling in one hour, or 
any other period of time? We admit that this ques- 
tion is unusual and will require some time to answer, 
but, goodness, fellows, you should be ashamed of the 
fact that you did not answer those simple little ques- 
tions you are all supposed to know. 

O. K., we will skip the questions while OLD-TIMER 
sticks his neck out with a few more predictions. We 
think it highly probable that metallic card clothing 
will come into more universal use when textile op- 
erating executives know more about its practicabili- 
ty. Quite a few mills have installed samples of 
metallic clothing during the past several years and 
have not gone further with it for various reasons. 
Like most other things, very likely there is a good 
deal for us to learn about the use of metallic cloth- 
ing. 

OLD-TIMER admits frankly that he knows very 
little about it, and he was greatly surprised to learn 
of a mill in Georgia that now has all its cards 
equipped with metallic clothing. We understand 
stripping and grinding and flat settings are reduced 
to a minimum. That sounds pretty good in a time 
of shortage of good card-grinders, doesn’t it? 

The mill referred to is spinning 30s and 40s, too. 


Metallic clothing being much more expensive than 
the regular clothing, this mill has taken several years 
to complete its equipment. They put on a cylinder 
of metallic clothing only when a conventionally- 
clothed cylinder needed replacing. 

Gentlemen, mills which have not taken advan- 
tage of present conditions to buy supplies needed to 
replace those worn out, or antiquated, have missed 
a good bet. Suppose taxes are taking 80 per cent of 
a firm’s profits; then any supplies purchased to re- 
place worn out parts will only cost the mill 20 cents 
on the dollar. In normal times, if a salesman came 
along and offered you a $2.00 shuttle for 40 cents. 
you would grab it, wouldn’t you? 

We saw, at one of the textile machinery build- 
ers’ shops recently, 30s warp being spun from 3.00- 
hank, with a 4.19 twist multiple, using 2-inch rings, 
with 20 plus draft, 10,374 spindle speed, and 143 rpm 
on the front roll. They were using paper cops, 1 3/16 
inches in diameter at the bottom and 15/16-inch 
diameter at the top. Are you fellows doing much 
better than that? If you are not doing so well, then 
why don’t you look into it? 

Some of these days somebody is going to do some- 
thing about doffing. That is, somebody is going to 
come forth with an entirely new idea, and very likely 
it will be so simple that’ we will all say, ‘““‘Why didn’t 
I think of that?” 

And the cleaning of machinery is in for some radi- 
cal changes. OLD-TIMER believes the method of clean- 
ing cotton mill machinery by compressed air is one 
of the worst things which has struck us in years. Of 
course, part of this is due to the fact that overseers 
and superintendents have not given the cleaning job 
the personal attention it should have. Do any of 
you realize what proportion of direct-labor cost 
is chargeable to cleaning? Look into it, fellows, and 
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you may get a surprise. You must include such items 


“as cleafting top clearers on drawing, fly ‘frames, and 


spinning when you are making your estimate of cost. 

Great strides have been made in opening machin- 
ery during the past few years, but, my goodness, we 
have just started in this line, and we overseers and 
superintendents should give our opening machinery 
‘tthe very best of management, brains, and constant 
attention to details of operation to obtain the very 
highest efficiency. In my trips around to mills, about 
the most neglected operations we see are opening 
and picking. And remember, gentlemen, there has 
been practically no change in cards or carding opera- 
tion in many; many years. 

When have you weighed the card sliver behind the 
man who has just laid down new laps? Let me suggest 
that you take some powdered crayon and drop a 
small amount of chalk on the lap as soon as the new 
lap is placed. This colored chalk will show up in the 
card sliver and indicate to you the yards of sliver to 
weigh in order to check the light and heavy sliver 
caused by the run-out lap being replaced with a full 
lap. And don’t jump on that card hand for causing 
so much variation in the card sliver until. you.try re- 
placing a run-out lap yourself. Replacing a run-out 
lap on a card requires skill even when a card,hand 
tries very hard to do it right, and very few of them 
try very hard or even try at all to connect the ends of 
the full lap and running-out lap together so the vari- 
ation of card sliver will be at a minimum. This item 
is such a major factor in causing uneven yarn that we 
always have a man to do nothing but lay laps and 
let the other card hands do the other work necessary 
to run the cards. This man, whose only duty is to lay 
down laps, has been trained especially for the job; he 
has not only seen card sliver weighed which was made 
during lapping, but he has weighed it himself, and 
he knows what a difficult task it is to connect old 
and new laps on a card without causing an unreason- 
able yardage of uneven card sliver. 


I notice Jim laughing over there, and I may as 
well tell you that OLD-TIMER won a right nice little 
bet from Jim, many years ago, when Jim thought 
that he could lap a card and not have over a 20 per 
cent variation, light or heavy, in the card sliver. To- 
day, gentlemen, it is even worse than it was years 
ago, because most card hands today have about all 
the work load that they can handle, and when lap- 
ping time comes, they don’t have any spare time to 
throw away when laying down full laps. In fact, most 
card hands are in such a hurry when lapping time 
comes that they not only do a very poor job of join- 
ing the new lap to the old; they make an unreason- 
able amount of waste that has to go back to the 
opening room for reworking. And you know what too 
much reworking of cotton does to the fibers. To im- 
press it on you, suppose you go back to the drawing 
frames and take six cans of drawing sliver and run 
it through the drawing several times. The sliver 
will finally get so weak it will fall apart when you 
pick up the end. All the beard has been taken off 
the fibers. 

Try it tomorrow. And be sure you watch a few 
card hands put down full laps. 





Quilled filling is another item you fellows should 
look into. OLD-TIMER was agreeably surprised this 
summer when he saw how well a large mill was ap- 
plying the method to a very high-priced style of 


' goods. A little incident occurred while I was looking 


at some of this high-priced goods in the cloth room 
of this mill. I asked the superintendent and overseer 
of weaving which was the face of the cloth we were 
looking at. They both showed me what they »de- 
lieved was the face, but I insisted that they show me 
proof as to why that side was the face. ‘hey saiu 
that they could tell by looking and feeling of tne 
cloth, but OLD-TIMER claimed they could not. To 
show them that they were wrong, we selected several 
other pieces of the cloth, and they finally admitted 
that they could not always tell which side was the 
face by simply looking at it and feeling of the cloth. 

Can you, you gentlemen here tonight, say with 
confidence that you can tell which side of a piece 
of plain cloth was up when it was woven? 

It is rather difficult to explain how to actually 
determine the face of a piece of plain cloth unless 
we had some cloth here tonight to look at, but tomor- 


-.row, when: you are back on the job, look for these 


indications in the cloth: First, in weaving all cloth, 
the filling is “bowed.” The bow is more perceptible 
in 90-inch goods than in 40-inch goods. Of course, 
you can usually find a place where the filling has 
changed—not necessarily a bad place—but a filling 
change will sometimes show up by two picks being in 
one shed or by a slightly heavy or light place in the 
cloth. 

If you can’t find a filling change, look very closely 
until you find a pick of filling which you can follow 
at least part of the way across the cloth. You can 
easily determine which way the filling is bowed. 
Facing the loom, the filling will always be bowed 
toward you in the cloth being woven; that is, a pick 
of filling is further from the fell of the cloth in the 
center of the piece of cloth than it is at the selvages. 

Remember the bow and arrow you played with 
when you were a boy? Well, the string that you tied 
to each end of the piece of wood you used for a bow 
would be straight, and the piece of wood would be 
bowed. Now hold that bowed, or wooden, part next 
to you and have the straight string farthest from you; 
the wooden bow will represent a pick of filling in 
any cloth being woven. The bow is curved toward 
you, and so is a pick of filling bowed towards you 
when you stand facing a loom. 

Tomorrow, Mr. Overseer of Weaving, take the 
overseers of spinning and carding to your room and 
simply rub some crayon on a bobbin of filling, put 
it in the shuttle, and let it make two or three picks. 
This colored filling will show them the bow in fill- 
ing that I am trying to tell you about. 

Next, in trying to determine which side of a plain 
piece of cloth was up when being woven, look to 
see if you can find a place where the knife in the 
temple has cut a pick of filling. That will determine 
the right side of the cloth. Now place the cloth so 
that the filling will show the bow towards you, with 


(Continued on page 154) 
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Damp-Tex super-enamel can be applied to surfaces 
despite moisture, heat, fumes and many other ex- 
treme conditons. Its water-proof film retards de- 
terioration, increases efficiency, turns depressing, 
dingy interiors into gleaming, porcelain-smooth 
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Check#uns@@n Present Drying 
Equypgtent Point to “NATIONAL” 





Py ssupca eet of your present drying equip- 
ment and its production will undoubtedly show the 
need of considerable improvement, before getting 


into competition for post-war business. 


The right solution will be found in confining your 
purchases of new machinery and equipment to the 
makes and models representing the ultimate in im- 
proved design, operation, performance and mainte- 
nance. Only in this way can you assure the sound- 
est basis for profitable business and the longest pos- 


sible postponement of future replacements. 


Finishing plants and departments taking this course 
will find “NATIONAL” ready with machinery 
and equipment designed to provide every means for 
meeting post-war demands with unprecedented effi- 
ciency and economy ... higher speeds, better quality 
uniformity and lower maintenance costs. 


Consult us regarding your future requirements now. 


oR 
THE NATIONAL DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


N. HANCOCK ST. and LEHIGH AVE., PHILADELPHIA 33, PA. 
New England Agent—C. H. INGALLS, Providence, R. I. 





PRODUCTS: Automatic Piece Goods Dryers. Straight Run 
and Return Type Tenter Drying Systems. Yarn Dryers and 
Conditioners. Truck Type Skein Dryers. Apron Type Stock 
Dryers and Carbonizing Equipment. Print Goods Dryers. 
Truck, Tray and Conveyor Type Test Dryers for Textiles, 
Chemicals, Food Products, etc. 
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Hew Often Should 
Cards Be Ground ? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to hear from some of the other read- 
ers of How OTHER MEN MANAGE on the grinding cycles 
of cards, with and without continuous strippers. What 
I am particularly interested in is how much more 
often it is necessary to grind with continuous strip- 
pers than without. 

In getting answers from some other practical 
carders, I hope they will give the speeds of the licker- 
ins, cylinders, and doffers, together with the pounds 
per hour they are carding and the grade and staple 
of cotton. 





CONTRIBUTOR No. 7609 





Reducing End Breaks 
On Warpers 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We are running 9.90s warp yarn on high speed 
warpers, from magazine cone creels, and we think 
the end breakage on our warpers is entirely too high, 
running from 25 to 50 breaks per beam of 12,000 
yards. There are 3240 ends on the loom beams. 

I would appreciate some suggestions from some of 
your readers as to how this end breakage on the 
warpers can be reduced. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7616 
pa eens vee: oe. 


Cleaning the Creels 
On Spinning Frames 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the January issue of COTTON, CONTRIBUTOR No. 
7593 asks for information on cleaning the creels of 
spinning frames. 

In one of our mills, the warp numbers range from 
12s to 22s and the filling yarns from 7s to 25s. Yarn 
counts of 16s and heavier are spun from .90-hank 
roving, with yarns finer than 16s being spun from 
1.40-hank roving, single roving. In this mill, spin- 
ners wipe the top and bottom creel once during each 
shift. This is done either with waste or a finger 
brush, and each bobbin of roving is picked up so that 
the bottom of the skewer and the porcelain step may 
be cleaned. 

Tops of roving skewers do not require special 


OUR READERS are invited to make use of this sec- 

tion of "Cotton" for the discussion of problems 
arising in textile manufacturing or finishing plants 
or for the presentation of new ideas of interest to 
other readers. Questions, answers, or letters need 
not conform to any particular style, as they will 
be properly edited before being published. Names 
or connections of contributors are never used with- 
out permission, each participant being designated 
by a number. 

Upon acceptance for publication, all material 
will be paid for at regular space rates. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to: Editor ''Cotton,"’ 
1020 Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 





cleaning, as they will be kept clean in creeling rov- 
ing. The under side of the top and middle creel boards 
are cleaned once a week with finger brushes. The tops 
of the creels are wiped once daily by our roving men. 

Cleaning of the bottom of skewers is very impor- 
tant, as the added tension of lint accumulation may 
cause breaking back of the roving. This mill is op- 
erating three shifts. 

In another mill, we spin 32s warp and 33s filling, 
from 3.55-hank roving, single roving. The top roving 
is cleaned by spinners once daily, and the bottom rov- 
ing twice weekly in the same manner as in the first 
mill referred to. The under side of top and middle 
creel boards are cleaned as needed—about once every 
three months, with finger brushes. The tops of the 
creels are cleaned daily by roving men. This mill op- 
erates two shifts. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7602 
—— oe : 


Toleranee In Length 
Of Pieker Laps 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7579, in the Decem- 
ber issue of COTTON, we have checked the length of 
50 laps and find a variation of 1.92 yards, the short- 
est lap being 43.33 yards long and the longest 45.25 
yards. We then measured a lap from a 1935 Saco- 
Lowell picker, removing the lap as soon as the picker 
knocked off. The length obtained was 4434 yards. We 
allowed the following lap made on the same machine 
to run one minute before being doffed. The length of 
lap obtained was 45% yards. 

We have never set up a tolerance on the length of 
a lap. Unless one has the Saco-Lowell lap tester, as 
we have, the lap cannot be measured accurately. We 
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do have a tolerance in the weight of the lap, which 
amounts to the same thing. 

The lap is allowed to vary %-pound either way 
from standard when weighed on the lap scales. A 
lap may have a coefficient of variation of as much as 
one per cent when tested on the lap tester without 
being rejected. Should a picker begin making laps 
with a higher variation, the machine should be closely 
checked and readjusted until it is brought back into 
line. If we had a picker that consistently made longer 
or shorter laps, we would check our gearing to be 
sure some change had not been made without author- 
ization. Other than the differences in gearing, I can 
see no reason to be concerned over the variation in 
the length of laps unless one does not have the hunt- 
ing-tooth knock-off. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7580 








Twist Multipliers 
For Roving Frames 


EDITOR COTTON: 


This is in answer to the question from CONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 7592, in the January issue, on what twist 
multipliers are being used in making 1.80 H.R. rov- 
ing from 1 1/16-inch Strict Middling cotton, on 10 x 
S frames; also, in making 1.33-hank roving on the 
same frame from Strict Middling. 

Before saying that this or that twist multiplier is 
correct for a given grade and staple, we should re- 
view a few principles—then too, why put any twist 
in roving? 

First, roving needs twist to make it strong enough 
to be pulled off the bobbin without being stretched in 
the spinning creel—use just as little as possible. If 
too much twist is inserted in the roving, it will cause 
the spinning to run bad, in addition to making de- 
fective yarn; at the same time, it will slow down 
production. If too little, the spinning will still run 
bad, and the yarn will have thin places in it. It will 
always be breaking back in the spinning creel. 

We are taking it for granted that the roving will 
go from the 10 x 5 frames to the spinning; however, 
the above will apply should the next process be an- 
other fly frame. 

The problem is to find the correct twist multiplier. 
This is best determined by experimentation. The writ- 
er is familiar with several mills where they use a 
twist multiplier of 1.20 in roving regardless of what 
grade or staple they run, and they are doing a good 
job; also of another group of mills where the twist 
multiplier is determined by a series of tests. Twist 
should never be added as a corrective to cover up 
mistakes, as this will be paid for at the next process, 
and it is basically wrong. 

A running test is always the determining factor, 
but a test made on the Belger roving tester, which 
automatically records uniformity of the roving, is 
very helpful. One skilled in the operation and inter- 
pretation of the graph can tell at a glance if the rov- 
ing is being stretched on the fly frames by too much 


tension, or if it has too much twist or not enough. 
He can tell whether the cone belt needs adjusting, 
or whether trouble should be looked for in previous 
processes. Most laboratories have these machines, 
but very few are realizing their actual worth. This 
is probably because they require more time than most 
physical tests, but they pay off when properly used. 

Several years ago the writer was conducting a 
series of tests in a plant making 2.90-hank roving 
on 8 x 4 fly frames; the test showed that the roving 
had too much twist in it, so we increased the twist 
gear two teeth, increasing production approximately 
16 per cent and, at the same time, making a better 
quality of roving. 

In several ways the roving tests made on the Bel- 
ger tester are more accurate, because they record the 
actual condition of the roving, exclusive of all the 
varying influences of running tests made on spinning 
frames. 

There is one other thing to consider. The inquirer 
does not state whether the 1.80 and 1.33-hank roving 
are made on the old 3-roll drafting or new 4-roll 
long-draft system. In going from the old short-draft 
to long-draft, one usually finds it best to increase the 
twist multiplier. Example: 14-inch staple, 1.75-hank 
roving, made on the speeder, is increased from 1.20 
to 1.29 twist multiplier. 

Not knowing all of the facts about the inquirer’s 
plant, it is difficult to say just what twist multiplier 
to use, but I would suggest that 1.20 be used as a 
starting point, to be increased or decreased accord- 
ing to scientifically-conducted tests. The chances are 
that the 1.33-hank roving made of Middling, 1-inch, 
will require a sligiutly higher multiplier, probably 
1% per cent higher. A multiplier of 1.29 will be very 
close for 1.80-hank roving on long-draft and 1.30 for 
the 1.33-hank roving. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7604 





Imperfections in 
Viseose and Acetate 


EDITOR COTTON: 


In reply to the inquiry from ‘‘CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7544” (January issue), we make a large number of 
rayon section beam warps, a considerable percentage 
being from 50 denier, 13 filament, untwisted acetate 
yarns. We also make warps from 50 denier, 16 fila- 
ment, viscose yarn, having 1% turns of twist. 

It has been our experience that we can obtain very 
good or very bad warps from either of these types of 
yarns, which would indicate that the process by which 
the yarn was made is not the prime factor. However, 
there is a general feeling among our technical staff 
that, all things being equal in regard to the care in 
processing and handling the yarn, the acetate warp 
should be freer of so-called small nibs, fluff balls, and 
broken filaments than the viscose warps. This ad- 
vantage is attributed to the fact that, in the rayon 
manufacturing plants, viscose yarns normally receive 
more handling than do acetate yarns. Especially, vis- 
cose yarns are subjected to wet processing after spin- 
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ning, in order to remove acids, sulfur, and Salts. 


These washing operations, plus the subsequent 
drying of the yarn, introduce additional handling of 
the viscose yarn, to which the acetate yarns are not 
subjected. 


Based on these considerations, we believe that, in 
general, acetate warps should be of somewhat better 
quality than viscose. However, it does not necessarily 
follow that they will always be found that way, since 
the reverse can easily be true under processing and 
handling conditions which are favorable for the vis- 
cose yarn and unfavorable for the acetate yarn. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7545 


——— -—@@——- - - 


Shell Rolls on Spinning 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The inquiry of ConTRIBUTOR No. 7566, in the 
December issue, regarding the advantages and dis- 
advantages of shell rolls on spinning frames, revives 
a subject which has been dormant for quite some 
time. He makes the statement that since the front 
roll on the spinning frame turns at a high speed, is 
heavily weighted, and is set in an inclined position, 
a considerable amount of wear will be found in the 
saddles, roller bearings, and ends. 


This is true, and there seems to be little that can 
be done about it with the solid rolls. In the first 
place, it is difficult to oil front rolls without getting 
oil on the roll covering as well as on the yarn. Then, 
there is practically nothing to retain the oil at the 
points of friction. Of course, the Dixon saddles have 
wicks which help to conduct the oil to the bearing 
point of the arbor, but with present-day high-speed 
spinning, the bearing does not always get sufficient 
oil, and wear is the result, at this point as well as at 
the ends of the arbor. So much for some of the dis- 
advantages of solid rolls. 


Should ContTrRIBUTOR No. 7566 wish to check up 
on some discussions on shell rolls versus solid rolls, 
he may refer to Article 3 of “Spinning Room Prac- 
tice—Drafting Rolls, Their Covering and Care,” in 
the July, 1939, issue of COTTON, and “A Letter From 
England,’ on pages 137 and 138 of the February, 
1940, issue of CoTTON. Doubtless there have been 
other discussions, but I just do not happen to recall 
them at present. 


There are so many angles to this question that it 
is rather difficult to know just where to begin a dis- 
cussion, but here is an attempt: 


The problem of oiling shell rolls, with its attend- 
ant evils, may have been solved with the applica- 
tion of ball bearings to the rolls, but not having had 
any personal experience with this type of roll, I can 
only say that this seems to be a step in the right 
direction. 

Some mill men argue that, while it is absolutely 
necessary that the two bosses of the solid rollers, 
with their covers, be absolutely the same diameter 
in order to run, this is not true in the case of the 
shell roller, since each shell turns independently of 
the other and a slight difference in the diameters 
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of the two bosses will have no effect on the running — 


of the work. 


We will grant that if there is not too much dif- 
ference in the diameters of the two bosses the ends 
might stay up, but we are not so sure about the 
quality of the yarn which would be produced under 
such conditions. For example, on speeders, where 
shell rollers are standard equipment, rollers have to 
be matched perfectly or the ends will not stay up. 
Perhaps with more twist, as in spinning, the ends 
would run, but does it necessarily follow that the 
roving would be as perfectly drafted and even as 
would be the case where the rollers are properly 
matched? 


The accompanying sketch illustrates, in an exag- 
gerated manner, what takes place when two bosses 
of unequal diameters are run on the same arbor and 
weighted in the conventional way. Although the 
illustration is practically self-explanatory, it might be 
well to note that, on account of the cushioning effect 
of the roll covering, even the greatly unequal rolls 
A and B would probably grip the fibers at some dis- 
tance from the points E and F, but as the roving 
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traverse carries the ribbon of fibers toward the op- 
posite ends of the bosses, the gripping action would 
be lessened, thus tending to make imperfect yarn. 
We are firmly convinced that, regardless of the type 
of roller used, the two bosses on the same arbor 
must be finished to the same size within a very small 
tolerance. 


As the boss of the loose, or shell, roller must be 
larger than that of the solid roller, the question of 
roll covering must be considered. With sheepskin 
or calfskin covering, the bosses of both types of rolls 
could be made the same size, and no special problem 
would be involved, for when the covering becomes 
worn or damaged, it will of course have to be re- 
moved. 


In the case of cork and synthetic coverings, how- 
ever, the bosses of the solid rollers may be turned 
down considerably, permitting rather thick cots being 
placed on the rollers, making possible many buffings 
as the surfaces of the cots become worn or damaged. 
But this is not possible in the case of the conventional 
type shell roller, where the cork or synthetic cov- 
ering would have to be rather thin. 

Another argument in favor of shell rollers is that 
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less power is required to drive a frame than where 


solid rollers are used. I have nothing definite to of- 
fer on this except that it sounds logical, especially if 
the shell rollers are equipped with ball bearings. 


Doubtless the question of solid rollers versus shell 
rollers, with ball bearings, should be made a subject 
of a thorough experiment. Could some of the textile 
schools do this while the mills are busy on war 
work? What about Clemson or North Carolina State 
undertaking this? Or possibly one of the other 
schools? Tests on the yarn produced by such an ex- 
periment should be very thorough, including varia- 


tion in counts (evenness), breaking strength, and - 


ends down. Costs of roller covering, general roller 
upkeep, and power consumption should be recorded. 


In the event the shell rollers show appreciable 
advantages on the experimental frames, then the 
tests could be continued in some mill under normal 
conditions and in regular production. Perhaps some 
good could come of it. No one claims that the solid 
roller is perfect, yet it seems to give better results 
than the old type shell roller. 


One overhauler with whom we talked, a man 
who knows spinning from A to Z and who has 
worked in a number of mills over the two Carolinas, 
said that it had been so long since he had seen a 
Shell roller in a spinning room that he had almost 
forgotten that there was such a thing. He could say 
nothing in favor of the shell roller as he remem- 
bered it. 


Although we realize that we have not given Con- 
TRIBUTOR No. 7566 a very definite reply to his in- 
quiry, we have tried to bring out as many angles to 
this question as possible in the hope that further dis- 
cussion will be stimulated. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7576 





Incentive Pay 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I was interested in what CONTRIBUTOR No. 7570 
had to say about incentive pay in the October issue, 
where he took issue with OLD-TIMER. 


It may be that CONTRIBUTOR No. 7570 has too much 
discipline in his department. He states that he has 
tried many plans and none.of them has worked out. 
He should first try and play ball with his help, then 
try out his plans. 


He also states that by bringing up production, 
quality drops down. Naturally, if discipline is too 
harsh, employees will take incentive plans as some 
form of hoodwinking to get out more work with less 
pay. And if the management changes methods too 
quickly, they will gain little respect of the help. In- 
centive plans can be put across in small doses, so 
workers can get accustomed to the methods gradually. 

I could mention several plans I am accustomed to 
that have worked very well. Two of these plans fol- 
low. | 

The first is an incentive plan based on quality 
work and production combined. This plan has 
worked for the past ten years, and during the present 


war has proved a further help by keeping employees 
from going A.W.O.L. In the weaving department, 
weavers and fixers receive a certain sum for each cut 
from the looms—first quality goods only; production 
has to be 85% or more. 


Another of several systems I am familiar with is 
a periodical checking of looms and auxiliary machin- 
ery by fixers. Fixers in the weave shed, for instance, 
receive a bonus for checking harness leather, weights, 
take-up gears, etc. 


Foremen inspect sections, and if, for example, 
take-up gears have a collection of filling-yarn waste, 
the fixer’s rating drops a few points. Where the sec- 
tion averages 80 points, a bonus is paid. 

This system of incentive pay has worked out very 
well for a number of years. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7590 


—_——oo——_- 


Say It In Writing 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In an organization of the size necessary to operate 
the average textile mill, a large number of orders, in- 
structions and memoranda must pass from the main 
office to the production department and between the 
various manufacturing departments inside the mill. 
To prevent errors and misunderstandings, any such 
instructions should be worded as clearly as possible. 
They should be brief and should be written. 


Some individuals, it seems, hesitate to give written 
orders, possibly for the reason that they doubt them- 
selves and possibly because, in case something goes 
wrong, they want to have an alibi, saying that the 
other person misunderstood them. 


For example, the production department may find 
that it has an excess yardage of a certain fabric, 
and one of the staff might call the overseer in charge 
of warping and ask him to cancel part of the order 
for this fabric. Later, it may develop that the can- 
celled yardage is needed to complete the order, and 
the member of the staff who called has forgotten that 
he cancelled it by telephone. This would put the over- 


_ seer of warping on the spot. A written cancellation, 


copies of which would be kept on file by both the pro- 
duction department and the warper room, would pre- 
vent such a misunderstanding. 

In an inspection report, one foreman was criticized 
because his fire extinguishers were not properly 
sealed. Verbal orders to seal all fire extinguishers 
had probably been given in this foreman’s absence 
from the job. Written instructions to all departments 
to have all fire extinguishers sealed, after refilling, 
would have saved any embarrassment on this account. 

Certain supplies and equipment used jointly by 


more than one department are sometimes charged to 
the wrong department for lack of specific, written in- 
structions to the supply keeper and the repair depart- 
ment on just how such supplies are to be apportioned. 


Naturally, all manufacturing instructions going 
into the mill should be written; and, if possible, cop- 
ies of the original orders, as they come from the sell- 
ing house, should be sent to the overseers of beaming 
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Mahe OF CHEMISTRY! 
I. things that are brewing in the test-tubes and 


retorts of textile chemists, may sound fantastic today .. . but no 













one who remembers nylon can afford to overlook scientific 
developments. We hear of fibers from peanuts . . . fabrics 


that require no weaving . . . amazing new finishes. 








And the one way to keep pace is to employ Scientific 
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Testing. Here are a few Textile Tests, selected at random, 
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that give you an idea of our scope: Mildew-proof qualities of 
treated fabrics * Warmth qualities » Flameproofing qualities 
« Degree of water repellency « Color Fastness + Bacteriocidal 
properties « All phases of launderability » Degree of 

yarn shifting in woven fabrics « Air Permeability 


. ¢ Shrinkage. Write for testing price list, now. 


. UNITED STATES TESTING CO. Inc. 


ae ~“ ESTABLISHED 1880 
we S HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEW YORK, W. Y. 
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A Big Name in Steel Fabrication! 





TANKS TOWERS OR more than three quarters of a century the 
STORAGE gins STANDPIPES FF name of COLE has stood for tanks and other stee! 
CASTINGS PRESSURE VESSELS fabrication. Many of the water tanks seen in this 
FASRICATED STEEL WORK ey ye section of the country, as you drive from town to 
AIR RECEIVERS ALLOY VESSELS town, were produced by Cole. And numerous indus- 
pt STEEL PIPES DIGESTORS trial plants have employed us to make special tanks 
seu.en = il for their particular purposes, as for example, for acid. 
LIME KILNS 116 BOXES dye, caustic soda, fuel, oil, etc., as well as special 

| . kiers, kettles, vats, and vessels of steel, nickel-clad. | 

Our Engineering Department will gladly stainless steel and other alloys. . 


submit designs to meet any requirements. 
Let us know YOUR needs, and 


write for “Tank Talk” No. 26-C. 


R. D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


STABLISHED 1354 





& We can also produce special machinery for your 
own needs or for resale purposes. 





Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! NEWNAN GEORGIA. 





When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Fig. 1 


BLANK MANUFACTURING CO. 
General Instructions 


No. 21 April 17, 1944 


To All Overseers: 

Although we wish to cooperate fully with the local 
Salvage Committee in the matter of making available to 
the war effort all unusable scrap metal, we do not wish 
to dispose of any parts which can be repaired with reas- 
onable cost. 

We have had installed a box in the repair shop, 
with compartments for each department into which the 
shop will place all parts which are to be discarded. All 
overseers are requested to meet at the box each Thursday 
at 2:00 P. M. with the superintendent and master mechan- 
ic to inspect all scrap which may have accumulated and 
to help decide upon its disposition. 


Your cooperation will be appreciated. 


John Doe, Supt. 











and slashing, weaving and cloth room. 

Copies of all cloth organizations should also be 
given these departments. In this way, errors made by 
the selling house—and they do make errors some- 
times—may be detected before the goods are made up. 
For example, certain fabrics may have standard sel- 
vage stripes, but when made up for a customer wish- 


ing a special striping, the clerk at the selling house. 


may make up the order calling for the regular stripes. 
The overseer in charge of warping is usually familiar 
with each customer’s requirements, so if he knows 
who the customer is, he will immediately detect the 
error. At least, he can have the specification con- 
firmed. 

Some mills have tried issuing what are sometimes 
called “General Orders’, “Standard Practice” or 
“General Instructions”, only to abandon them in time 
as they seem to get out of date. We still think these 
“General Instructions” are a good idea, but to keep 
such orders active, they should be reviewed periodi- 
cally, say once each quarter, at one of the overseers’ 
meetings, so that they may be kept up-to-date. As 
soon as the need for a “General Instruction” no longer 
exists, it should be cancelled, or should a change in a 
“General Instruction” be needed, it should be changed 
to apply to present conditions, so that it may be fol- 
lowed practically. 

Fig. 1 is an example of how general instructions 
applying to all departments might be worded. The 
other form might apply only to certain depart- 
ments. Certain general orders might apply to individ- 
ual departments as the need arises. 

Orders for starting any new roving or yarn, or 
for changing any twists should be in writing. In one 
mill, it was the responsibility of the beaming room to 
order all yarn from the twisting room. One day a 
rush order came through by telegram to the main 
office, and in a hurried conference of foremen, the 





BLANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


General Instructions 
No. 24 May 8, 1944 


To Overseers, Carding 

Spinning 

Twisting 

Weaving 

To enable us to order replacements of bobbins, 

spools and quills, you will please accwnulate in your 
respective departments all broken bobbins, spools 
and filling quills wntil you have 1000 of an item. 
You will then notify the office manager in writing. 


After the above report has been made, the broken 


items may be disposed of as the foreman may see fit. 


John Doe, Supt. 











overseer of twisting was instructed to get a frame on 
the yarn, which he did immediately. In the course of a 
few hours, written instructions covering the order 
reached the beaming room, and as usual, was checked 
against the cloth organization. It was discovered that 
in the rush the wrong yarn had been ordered verbally 
and that some of it had already been run. 

Another source of error, and subsequent embar- 
rassment, is the question of rates for the pay roll. 
Each department should be furnished a schedule of 
rates by the main office, and any change in rates 
should be in writing. Any new rates should be checked 
carefully and verified before being given to the em- 
ployee. Few things could be more embarrassing than 
to have to go to a worker and tell him that through a 
misunderstanding his rate is too high and must be 
reduced. 

In some mills it is the responsibility of the fore- 
man of each department to watch his stock of sup- 
plies and to order them when the stock begins to get 
low. We have known of foremen telling the official re- 
sponsible for purchasing supplies that certain items 
should be ordered, only to learn later on that the 
needed supplies had not been received and had not 
been ordered. Most mills have regular forms for 
requisitioning supplies, and their use should be in- 
sisted upon. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7529 





Flueresecent Lighting 


EDITOR COTTON: 


In the October issue of COTTON, CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7555 asked for information on fluorescent lighting. 

We have 2697 lamps in service. The maintenance 
cost is no more than we would expect from this num- 
ber of lamps, and the lighting far exceeds the old 
type. We get, by actual test, 3300 hours of light from 
each tube against a guarantee of 3000. The cost per 
week we consider little more than for an installation 
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of incandescent lamps, but this, we feel, is entirely 
offset by the better lighting obtained. 


The total floor area lighted by the 2697 lamps is 
443,027 square feet. Breaking these areas down, we 
have the following: 


Square Feet 




















Carding 103,500 
Weaving 184,142 
Spinning 73,876 
Spooling and Warping 21,800 
Slashing 21,535 
Tying-in and Drawing 5,324 
Cloth Room 32,850 





We have voltage regulators for our entire light- 
ing system, and we consider them essential to the 
longer life we obtain from the rectified fluorescent 
lamps. 


I have been interested in reading the other re- 
plies to this question, and it is encouraging to see 
that so many mill men do not object to giving others 
the advantage of their experience. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7563 


Pw N 
rv 


Curled Cotton 
in the Opener Room 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to the question on the causes of curled 
cotton, as published in the June issue, CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7518 states that his production is 1500 pounds per 
hour through his line of opening equipment. We feel 
that this is considerably too high but presume that he 
is doing this not from choice but from necessity. 


I notice that after the bale breaker he has a tan- 
dem feeder. I am not entirely familiar with this ma- 
chine, but if it is a hopper type of feeder, I would 
suggest that it be put back and used as a blender to 
distribute onto the bale breaker apron. 


In any event, I think he would go a long way to- 
wards getting rid of the curled condition in his cotton 
if he would rearrange his opening equipment. I am 
leaving out the tandem feeder due to the fact that I 
am not sure what type it is. My arrangement, without 
this tandem feeder, would be as follows: 


Bale breaker 

Vertical opener 

No. 12 lattice opener 

Condenser 

No. 12 lattice opener 

Centrif-air machine 

Pipe line to picker room 

Condenser 

Gyrator 

Picker hoppers 

I am positive that he would get much better cleaa- 
ing from his vertical opener if placed immediately 
following the bale breaker, since the cotton coming 
from a No. 12 lattice opener has been virtually com- 
pressed into a lap; in my opinion, it is in no condi- 
tion to be fed into a vertical opener. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7528 








Improvements in the Plant 
(Continued from page 98) 


in air-changing and cooling plants after the war. 

There should be a big postwar development in 
improved lighting. Years ago, when few mills ran 
more than one shift, artificial lighting was not par- 
ticularly important, but since it is likely that most 
postwar mills will run three shifts, and probably all 
others two shifts, efficient lighting is most important. 
Fluorescent lighting is revolutionizing industrial il- 
lumination, and there will probably be a very large 
growth in such lighting within the next few years. 

These are only a few of the outstanding postwar 
modernization items that come to mind, and alert 
planning will develop hundreds of other things need- 
ed for efficient production and reduced maintenance. 

We are glad to see that so many mill manage- 
ments are thinking more in terms of doing these 
things than in terms of cash dividends. Few things 
are more quickly forgotten than dividends which 
have been spent, and the only manufacturing plant 
that is really a good plant is the one that can pay 
some dividends over a long period of time. Only 
well equipped and well operated plants can do this. 
The war has caused a great deal of exhaustion in tex- 
tile plants, and where this exhaustion is not recog- 
nized and proper replacement made, a plant will be 
at a terrific and perhaps a hopeless disadvantage un- 
der highly competitive conditions. 

It behooves every mill management to make a 
searching study of what needs to be done and to begin 
laying plans now for doing it. Such plans, faith- 
fully carried out, will help to control postwar infla- 
tion and, at the same time, put manufacturing plants 
in a healthy condition to face any situation that post- 
war conditions may impose. 

————_-@o —-  - 
An Old-Timer Says— 


(Continued from page 142) 


the right selvage of cloth on your right, and you will 
certainly be looking at the top side of the cloth. 

If unable (which is not likely) to find a place 
where the temple knife has cut a pick of filling, look 
at the outside warp thread on each selvage. The 
outside selvage thread on the right side of the cloth 
should be under the filling, while the outside selvage 
thread on the left side should be over the filling. You 
see, fellows, in drawing in a plain warp we always 
start on the right side by drawing-in the first warp 
thread in the back harness, and if the warp contains 
an even number of ends (which all plain warps 
should), then the last thread or warp end draw-in 
will be in the front harness on the left side. Of 
course, you can reverse your harness cams from the 
correct way they should be set and cause the outside 
end on the right side to be over the filling. But the 
reason, or one of the reasons, for setting the harness 
cams so that the outside end on the right-hand sel- 
vage is under the filling is because it makes a 
smoother selvage; and the reason for that is that the 
lower shed of the warp is practically always tighter 
than the top shed and therefore resists the pull of 
the filling more. : 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


Here is the "cream of the crop" of literature on textile subjects as prepared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 
operation and management. These reference books and catalogs are free for the asking and there is no obligation 
involved. Read through the list carefully for booklets on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is restricted to those engaged in operation and management of textile industries. 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT .. . 

3S. MILL NOTE al balletin issued for 

Southern Mills.— STATES TESTING O0O., 

Hoboken, N. J 

4. HOW FACTORING CAN INORE ASE | PROFITS 

—Describes how facto works keeping 

COMMERCIAL FA 

5. FACTORING AND FINANCING — Illustrated 


booklet on how fomtering works, cost and credit in- 
fermation—TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY, New 


York, N. Y¥ 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE .. . 


io2. “TANK agg en 
showing 


age booklet of il- 
lustrations ev 


COMPANY, 


resting illustrated booklet ay py about 
in free ee 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. 166, Nela 
quate aatt aaa’ atten te Fin 
an g ons new . 
nell floor gy ~ i machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM, 
Elkhart, 
106. RIHOCO ty 2 B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
describes atomizers with construction 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Greenwood, 8. 
itt. ag ttf MAINTENANCE AND REGULA- 
TION OF — ok TY—General catalog of humidify- 
ing and air-cond — - : 
controls, eng eprayers, , also, 
indicators for Dicker room.—AMBRICAN MOISE. 
ING CO., Providence, R. L 
115. ATOMIZER HUMIDIFIERS—Recent issue of 
ar * Parables’’ on a ethod of humidifi- 


120. coe FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY— 
book illustrating automatio- indicat- 


ing scales for all irements of the textile indus- 
try.—TOLEDO COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio. 


129. BAHNSON OPEN HEAD HUMIDIFIER— 
Bulletin 337 describes function of latest 


design centrifugal humidifer.—-THE  BAHNSON 
COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


180. BAHNSON bh oe PRECIPITRON— 

Sen oe Se Westinghouse “Precipliray 

cleanin BAHNSON Win- 

ston-Se 

i3i. 8 WAYS ve SOLVE YOUR elewrine 
fluorescent fixtures 


PROBLEMS—How 
modern “SYL ANIA ELECTRIC 
UCTS, - Mase. 


132. ROOF INSULATION—Literature on new PC 

Insulation for protection dampness, mois- 

ture damage.—PITPSBURGH CORNING CORP., 
Pittsburgh, 


= OVER THE ROUGH Sf0TS—AIllustrated 
maintenance man including 


floor 

delphia, Pa. 
135. Panny 4d oen.en CODE—How six ~~ 

colors t down acci 


eu 
dents.—HL T° DU PONT DE NEMO & OO., INC., 
Finishes Division, C44, Wilmington, Dela. 


136. AIR CONDITIONING AND bent aidaggante 
REFRIGERATION—20 page booklet illustrating 
describing wartime uses of air conditioning industrial 
applications. —-WESTINGHOUSB ELECTRIC ELEVA.- 
TO Co., Jersey City. N. J. 


137. art rtea bade IN THE TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY¥—TIllustrated booklet on p es of magnesium 
for spinning, twisting, win knitting machines 
looms, beams. sp spools, bobbins.—ALUMINUM CO. OF 

ttsburgh, Pa. 


139. AIR FILTRATION AND DUST CONTROL 
—34 pages on atmospheric control, including engi- 
neering data.—AMERICAN AIR FILTER Co., INC., 
275 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 


140. AIR FILTRATION AND DUST CONTROL 
—34 pages on dust control, including maps 
data.—AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC., 275 
Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION .. . 


210. wy Ayo MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
information a... tables helpful in the selection of 
proper belting, hose or * one to suit the re- 
quirements of the mill.—G YEAR TIRE & RUB- 
BER CO., y a, Ohio. 


216. LEATHER jag a! NO. 202 — Attracti 
booklet illustrating and describing 

cial ‘Tanned Leather as used in orms such 
as Check Straps, Pickers, Harness Straps, Lag 7” 
Bumper Straps, Solid Round Leather Belting. at 
Belting.—CHAS. BOND CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS—Catalog 
404 gives ball bearing with on selection 
of ; Catalog _& outlines use of nesdile 

> textile types, inetallation. 
lubrication and general , Both tssued ty TOR- 
RINGTON CO., Torrington, Oonn. 
225. BRONZE BEARINGS—G4 page catalog 
— of textile and industrial bearings, 
graphited 


oll-less beerings. bars, 
metals.—THE BUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE 
CO., Toledo, O. 


227. MULTIPLE GROOVE V-BELT DRIVE 
DATA agg ag Ad showing many drive 
combinations 





selection with engineering in- 
ee ee 


formation for 
915.— CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
228. MOTOR ewitcnes AND STARTERS—Bul- 
Combination mer- 


cury-bution limit switch, magnetic motor starter, 
limit switch with snep-action.—GENERAL ELEO- 
TRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 

230. PRINCIPLES OF TEXTILE MILL LUBRI- 
CATION—Booklet specific lubrication prob- 
lems and data on practical textile operation, inchud- 
ing advice on uses of various oils and greases.— 
TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OL €O., New York, 
New York. 

231. V-BELT ENGINEERING DATA BOOK—Over 
50 pages of pertinent engineering information includ- 
ing data on selecting a V-belt drive design of spe 


and be and sheaves list om THATTAN 
RUBBER MANUFACTUR DIV Raybestos - 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


232. SKF A gin mip tp SPHER#*CAL ROLLER 
pe en o> gg K_. alog on bearing applications 


selectio ime saving a 
INDUSTRIES, INC ING, Philadelphia, 
235. JOHNSON LEDALOYL BEARING BRONZE 
—LTllustrated booklet telling complete story of 


Johnson ~~ gy Ry FF the newest development in 
self -lubricated textile bearings and bush- 
a. BRONZE COMPANY, New Castle. 


236. aaeeees SEL Tine CALCULATOR—Haundy 
and at ~~ a 5 determining belt, 


oy 
horsepower inch of belt widths, ete., will be sent 
ber inch B. RHOADS & SONS, Phila- 
fclphia, Pa. 


237. FAFNIR BALL ae FOR THE i 
TILE INDUSTRY—Outlining the ee tions 
ae 


advantages of ball bearings on textile 
FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. 
243. — So nee ppt = 3 CATECHISM— 
me electrical b 


— -page 
pM ny and a - cdi 
BANKS, MOnSE. & CO., Chicago, 


244. TEXACO SPINDURA ee on hu- 
brication for all types ome ee on actual 
tests. —-TEXAS CO., New York City. 

246. CUTTING ecenarees CcCOsTS—Nationwide 

Survey showing American textile 


— 
mills erating costs a Multiple V-Belt 
Driws.-GATBS RUBBER CO., Denver, Colorado. 


250. NATIONAL POWER RECOVERY PLAN— 
Save power wastes throughout plant. Complete book- 
let with plan and working material to save power 
with minimum time and effort.—L. H. GILMER CoO., 
Tacong, Philadelphia, Pa. 


24. LUBRICATION — THE PRIME ESSENTIAL 
OF IN SUS Sy —tnameten booklet giving 
ons for bearings, drives, gears, 

an DIVISION, Fiske Bros. Refining 
Co., Newark, N. J. 
256. BETTER BELT MAINTENANCE — Booklet 
cleaning, de-oiling. treatment belts; 

et , causes.—DU-GRIP MFG. CO., Toledo, 
Ohio. 
257. 


ag 


E 


AMERICAN ECON-0-BATH ay ae 
—T70 o reduce R.P.M. 


beg - a ih Vibe and fai-bels driven 
and bearing’ wear on both V-belt and ei-belt ‘drives 


28. HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 
LEATHER SSE TINS libnsteated booklet on } tuber 
belt ation; maintenan cleaning ; 
aligning shafting, pulleys. SOUTHERN BELTING 
COoO., Atlanta, Ga. 

260. PLANNED POWER TRANSMISGION—Digest 

tical materials, 


of steps to save manpower, cri 
produsion hours.—CLING SURFACE Co., Baffals, 
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INSTRUMENTS, 

STEAM SPECIALTIES . . 
301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bulletin describing the which 


ing pressure 
requires no packing, no cation and no adjust- 
ison Ge cae Gimeets oo eice Tah 
, , ns ° - 
JOHNSON CORP., Three Ri Mich. 


306. eens CONTROLLERS — 48-page 
pennant Bullet o fal 10 —— 5 earaumens and 
essentia - ent a finishing. 
aachiee. mercerizing, kier boiling, and 
esses involving = wae —THE FOXBORO. 
PANY, Foxboro, Mass 


307. THERMOMETER AND BS SSCRE 
ot ape ee 6705-R and = give data 


rectangular pressure type 
et ol indicating, recording and control- 
ling ing operations ind 
] INSTRUMENT COMPANY. Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania. 


309. TEMPERATURE > Fangs ~ ap 4 ge on 
Pamphlet describing regulato slashers, 

vats, ete. Also other Seavature.- POWERS REGULA. 
TOR CO., Chicago, 


310 os FITTINGS — Complete catal with 
prices, ensions, service pressures. <GRINNELL 
COo., baie R. L 


311. PIPING POINTERS—Industrial maintenance 
book covering installation and handling of piping. 
valves, fittings. Well illustrated, practical tips.— 
CRANE CO., Chicago, IIL. 


312. MASON REDUCING VALVES — Llustrated 
catalog on reducing valves, pipe strainers. contro! 
equipment for process control. — MASON-NEILAN 
REGULATOR CO., Boston 24, Mass. 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 





ETC. > >. 

401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Bulletin describiny —<-_e—— _— 
positively locking di dcor on feeders 
loading, choking.—ALDRICH MACH WORKS. 
Greenwood. 8. C. 


402. AUTOMATIC OVERHEAD C 
at Bp mnt be ara a WARPING A 
—24 page et showing the new American Mono- 
ack stromatic ee Ae Warpi J Winding 
tr c t over Z. ng, ing. 
fe a etc. This deaner _ prevents on 
no harm ing.—THE AMERICAN 
01 RAIL COMPANY. Cleveland, Ohio. 
405. YARN yes ep — PR hy =e 
oe Tenesoi on new rai & 
for textile iene BURR ART. SCHIER ue SAL 
COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


. — Se nage 5 eee eas on 

f card grinders replacements, eta.—B. §. 
ROY “e SON CO., 4 i--*y Mass., 
South Carolina. 
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and Greenville. 


410. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH pe pe wd 
COMPOUND—30 page booklet on treating o cotton 
or cut le fibers with Texspray =? 
ing the sry development of fiber condi - 
tioning.—_THE ’ ew York City. 

411. THE VICTOR CIRCLE-D vaAveL.so— 

describing this important advance in tra 
Ant design. —VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMP 
Providence, R. 


413. SO@NOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page illustrated 
booklet giving descriptions, specifications and charts 
of the many — ‘= — including bobbins, 
cones, tubes, cork roving cans, spools, roils. 
ete. SONOCO PRODUCTS Coe Hartsville, 8. C. 


46. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
history of development of ring spinning 

connection th cotton manufacturing. — NA- 
TIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, BR. L 


417. (oreonee one mi. SILK AND 
NS—Describes No. 50 Leesona 


RAYON YAR 
Weukrend a cuits Gel tes nal i 
hosiery threads and rayon yarns. — UNIVERSAL 
WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. 


418% FIDELITY SPOOLING MACHINES — Dlus- 
trated booklet describing the Fideiit Ma- 


tile industry. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

419. os gp a folder show- 
ing the steps acture of genuine leather 
aprons a all , a — long draft spinning and 
card machinery.—TEX TILE ‘APRON €owv- 
PANY, rast Point. Georgia. 

421. AUTOMATIC Wee See Velde describing 
latest winding equipment with automatic opers- 
tion. Only one mew "head for up to 100 spia- 
dies.—-ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. HL 


422. MODERN TEXTILE ROLL COVERINGS—J- 
ated booklet on roll covering problems with chart 


us 
—ARMSTRONG Cco., Ditri- 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS § SEC., "Lancaster, Pa. 


Continued on Page 156 
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4273. TEXTILE SHEET METAL PRODUCTS— 

on cy . Card screens, licker-in screens, 
repair work.—JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia. 
North Carolina. 


WEAVING, SLASHING . .. 

502. appa S_ CESUTERS~Cateion T37 describ- 
ing pick for looms, hank counters for 
spinning, he my 


counters for cloth loom, etec.— 
ER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. 


504. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of complete 
line of leather products for looms, condensers, 
boxes, combs, including G & K “Hairitan.’’— 
GRATON & KNIGHT. Worcester, Mass. 


“aan ae AND FINISHING — A pamphlet 
will give the mill man an understanding of 
Ly ~y ~ which will ren a ine co, waa 

in s d finishing.—STEIN 


a 
New York City 
508. ARCY—Telling in an interestnig way the 
of Arcy, which come B- —,- ordinary 
boili l starch an many advantages. 
—DRAKDP ORATION, a Norfollk Va. 


5t0. THE Lee te enn 3 a Bw! pe GOLD—At- 
pan gy A - ., —s story of 


og ame 
CORN 1 PRODUCTS SALES" con New York, N 


Sit. HOUGHTO ~_- SR — Leafiet ceed 2 
new sizing compound for spun rayon warps which 
provides high saoenng a h, greater elasticity 

and tncreased uction at _ cost.— 
B. F. HOUGHTON ray Co.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


a CARO-GANT — The Original - +l Active 
Warp Dressing. Attractive folder yen J Caro- 


more 
elastic warps with a maximum breaking tonal and 
a minimum reduction in elasticity.—HART PROD- 
UCTS CORP., New York City. 


514. WEAVING DISEASES — THEIR CAUSES 
re Bovey Sd. VES—Tllustrated booklet on weav- 
rayon i mee. —INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., 

Nee aot 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM ... 


602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS- 
ove Published by Aluminum Company of America. 
Fifty-two pages. Text and illustrations covering 
adaptability of aluminum and aluminum alloys to 
chemical industry ge and characteristics 
~~ dl recommended —ALUMINUM COM- 
PANY OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


606. SLITTERS AND —_s WINDERS —8 page 
folder fiillustrating more than t of slitters and 
roll-winders for i 4h. -640.—CAMERON 

CO., Broo _ me 


607. GENERAL ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT FOR 
TENTERS—Folders including drive and control, guid- 
er equipment, welt-straightening controls — providing 
means of finishing cloth of uniform quality.—GEN- 
ERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


_ LIXATE PROCESS FOR MAKING BRINE— 
36-p. booklet includes installations in textile plants 
i's erating water softeners; for dye exhausting 
~ gs —INTERNATIONAL SALT CO. INC., Scran- 

a. 


610. PROCTOR DRYING MACHINERY FOR 
THE TEXTILE INO UST RY—Hilustrated ——— 





6tt. ee Aare SHEARING MACHINES— 
Dlustrated the H Brus 


new ermas 
—_~ — +, use ‘ent yt & mg? ducks; a 
Hermas ears.—HERMA 
-y ~ 4’; CHINE co. 


642. po egg a en ee illustrated 
for ouse.—INDU 
. INC., Coaietion Mass. ert cn 


613. RADIANT Neb add IN TexvELS ‘Ae weet Ad 
— on uses radi 

yg ge tion, evaporation, ae.  RED- RAY 
MFG. CO., New York, ; 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 


SOAPS .. . 


704. THE TEXTILE APPLICATION OF META- 

SOL “(CAL GON)—Handbook “ae detail information 

covering the use of Metasol in Scouring, Bleenmt 

ae and Finishing.—BURKART-SC - 
L COo., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


THICKENING BATES ALS | — TEXTILE 
nN Describ materials eather em- 


PRINTING— 
ae in Fe - gy} aa color thickening 80 that it 


perly econom Mo ga ae « to 
cloth through "the mediate of _ machine.— 
STEIN, 


& CO., INC., New Y City. 


709. CAUSTIC SODA eeetere —« pate and 
book design user of 


reference caustic 
a. Complete with eo YF and formulas.— 


sod 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., Philadelphia. 
Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. 


RODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
ay: BR td ae oni textile apomialiis meed 
industry. fre from Southern «plats is 


712. STANDARD SILICATE Pg, bleaching, water 


on silicate of soda for kier boiling, aching, water 
sonnet. ete., giving tables for specific por — PE sy : 
tank 


perature correction 
SILICATE DIV., Diamond Alkali y ames: Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


re. pr geil bs: dap nan, age - water 
luble soluble, types fugi —TINT 
SERVICE DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 


New Jersey. 


715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 
Bulletin a Aquarol, water repellent finish with 
method as bath; also on other Arkansas 
cae for silk and rayon ow 
processing oF "ARKANSAS GO., INC., Newark, 


717. FINISH KB — Finishing compound designed 
as binder in combination with filling and stiffening 
compounds. Avoids dusting. insures draping _ 
ties. —SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, New 
City. 


719. BERCERICNNS AND DYPENOL —10 page 
booklet *, ae . Fae ws recov - 
ery, important feats in etc.— T 
PRODUCTS CORP., New York City 


720. AVITEX—Bulletin 2B—Describes the varied 
uses of textile —— agents. Includes extensive 


cals 
DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, 





ms... LUPOSEC —Leafiet describing Luposec, 
ng agent with great stability; soluble in 
aa or warm water at all atures; suitable for 
all fibers and especially effective in splash- proofing 
silk hosiery.—JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J. 


723. tg oe! a aga cen ge folder dis- 


Sa oa th euaeses or tne sppication 
ns w 8 ons for a 
& HAAS CO Philadelphia. 


Pennsyivania. 


725. THE Seer ire OF SOAPS AND — 
PRODUCTS TO TEXTIL PROCESSING—40-page 
illustrated book! banc my the <-> operations 
in textile processing. al notes and ag go 
are given for those eperetions requiring 
products. COLGATE-PALM LIVE-PEET © C 
PANY, 05, Hudson St., Jersey ye ty, 


726. WETSIT—leafiet describing Wetsit, a syn- 
thetic aromatic compound with excellent surface ten- 
sion reducing properties; gives rapid wetting out and 
thorough penetration; available in three strengths.— 
JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J. 
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727. THE ONYXSANS—24 page book describing 
the application of > <a active ent softeners 
in textile and finis plants.—ONYX 
OIL & CuEMICAL CO., 15 idiaees Place, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

732. A NEW Ania os- Oi1L—Folder on Warco 
945-A finishing mt where softness is desired. — 
WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., West Warwick, R. I. 


734. DETERGENTS AND WETTING AGENTS— 
New folder on evaluation testing wetting agents, de- 
tergents.—E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania. 


738. LEVELENE—Booklet describing use of Level- 
ene for leveling vat and direct colors. Also for - 
ping down vat colors.— CAN ANILINE P 
UCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 


739. DRAX WATER- REPELLENT TEXTILE hy? 
iSH—Bulletin ; water r enc 

Drax.—S. C. OHNSON & SON, G., a 
Wisconsin. 


740. MONSANTO y elgg ne et AP illus- 
trated ——_ guide for users micals 
usefu chemical information. MON 
CHEMICAL “COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


741. fy gee ee oe eng gem il- 
lustrated fold on pigment dyeing th camouflage 
colors; nF el how to dye, ee aciaheas. 

nent finish one operation.—ARIDYE CORP., 
airlawn, N. J. 


742. BOILING OUT OF COTTON GOODS—Tech- 
nical bulletin on kier boiling prior te om with 
use of Nopco 2211—Kier Assistant.—NATION OrL 
PRODUCTS CoO., Harrison, N. J. 


KNITTING .. . 


80!. THE WILDMAN SINGLE-HEAD anon 
FASHIONED vg SM MACHINE—Liter 
request from the WILDMAN MFG. CO., Full’ Bs 
ioned Division, Norristown, Pa. 


803. THE TUBE- vex, FOR TESSLAR KNIT 
GOODS—Bulletin describing thie modern machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and folds 
in one continuous | epersiien. lowering costs, saving 
labor, power aste.—H. 

WORTH & & SONS C CO... Sork and Cedar Sts., Phila - 
delphia, Pa. 


808. METROPOLITAN SPLIT TUBING MA- 
CHINE—Folder describing new machine for attach- 
ing split tubing to athletic shorts, li le, under- 
garments, etc.—WILLCOX & GIBBS G MA- 
CHINE CO., New York, N. Y. 


8ii. PROCESSING ae FASHIONED RAYON 





KNITTING YARNS—Tec — bulletin on  treat- 
ment rayon hosiery arms. h Nopeo H Treat - 
ment No. 1.—NA NAL, ‘OIL PRODU COo.. 
Harrison, n J. 


SEWING MACHINES .. . 

904. FORM 769. CONDENSED CATALOG —a 40 
page pocket wise —, ._— mating. and SpouSins 
sewing machines ap e for a 
of ng needles trade. WILICOX & GIBBS ating 
MACHINE CoO., 214 West 89th St., New York City. 


MATERIALS HANDLING .. . 


100!. HOW TO DETERMINE HERE OVER. 
HEAD MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITABLY—Llustrated folder includ- 
ing elements of materials handling eotem., eee 
tion of simple layout.—CLEVELAND IL 
DIVISION, Wickliffe, 0O. 


1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
eatalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
—MEESBE, INC. , Madison, Ind. 


1008. CASTERS AND Yo ae a de- 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for of 
industrial appHcation. Every mechanical ‘engineer 
cone Tip agent should have this.—DARNELL 
CORP., LTD., Long Beach, Calif. 


1006. LANE CANVAS yg le line "of cane 

trated booklet describing the Lane 
baskets for textile use.—-W. T. LANE 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

1007. HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED—A 50-page booklet presenting in 
ictori te industrial vial handling 
fabor, et iminate stores how they reduce - 4 


ONORAIL 





of stock bet processes 
COMPANY, "Glevdlend, Ohio. 


1013. 4 TO SHIP, STACK AND LOAD, SEAL 
—Booklets No. 1, 2 and 5 from Little Packaging 
ae with helpful information on ezine in 

=e eae & DAUCH P Co., 
— Ohio. 


1044. AMEAICAN PRESSED - STEEL HAND 
TRUCKS—Twenty page catalog makes it easy to 
select the two-wheel hand truck best suited to 
needs. — THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMP 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. 

1015. MATHEWS ROLLER CONVEYERS—Illus- 
trated booklet showing typical installations material 
pence with roller conveyers.—-MATHEWS CON- 
VEYER CO., Ellwood City, Pa. 
MISCELLANEOUS... 

io. Rag | PARTS ses TEXTILE MACHIN- 

ge 





ERY—3 oe rr on repli 
parts for 0S Ham ERSON ON” FOUND. £y"s 
MACHINE CO ampton, Ga. 


1103. PRCSAKS SCREWS—lDlustrated 16 page 
beoklet No. 0 gives data on Unbrako hollow set 
screws, with Cee Betas. self-locking features. In- 
eluded miscellaneous screw and locking nut data.— 
STANDARD PRESSED STEERL CO., J 
Pennsylvania. ; 


1104. UNISORB IN THE INDUSTRIAL PLANT— 

e installatien for lower maintenanes, vibra- 
tion eontrol—THE FELTERS Co., INC., Bosten 
Massachusetts. 
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“She Isn’t Getting Any Younger’”’ 


The age of many knitting machines through- 
out the industry is getting talked about more 


and more these days. And it is a matter of 
growing concern to manufacturers, many of 


whom are using knitting equipment that has 
reached an age far bepuahd that considered 
»ractical in peacetime, and which they must 
lows running against war and essential civilian 
needs until new machines are 


step in S & W’s maintenance service is a 
complete survey and inspection of all your 
S & W equipment. This check-up, which is 
given free of charge, is followed by specific 
suggestions and recommendations for replace- 
ment and reconditioning. S & W engineers are 
best qualified to make these recommendations 
because of their thorough knowledge of S& W 

machines and their special un- 





available. derstanding of the role each 
For such machines, an occa- The high efficiency of Scott & part plays in their operation. 
sional check-up is not enough. Williams knitting machines Your older machines may 


They must be seca f and 


can only be maintained by us- 
ing genuine S & W knitting 


have to stay in service longer 


, oo y : . . « . « y = ate J > 
systematically inspected and machine replacement parts. than you anticipate. We urge 
rehabilitated to keep on pro- You can count on prompt de- you to be on the safe side 
ducing their quotas of mer- livery, too, from S & W stock- ...and prepare for efficient 


chandise. Scott & Williams, 


roomsat Laconia. Teletype ser- 
vice 1s free from our New York 


production when peacetime 


Inc. offers a helping hand to and High Point, N. C., offices. goods can be produced. Write 


those mills wishing to put 
their maintenance work on a 
more efficient basis. The first 





“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS 
MACHINE AGE” 


for more complete information 
on S&W’s special mainte- 
nance service. 
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By T. Max Champion 


DESCRIBED here is the installation of Swiss clock machines at 

the Crescent Knitting Company, Statesville, N. C. The 
Swiss clock is one of several ways of decorating men’s half-hose, 
one of the advantages of which is that the clock stands out in 
somewhat the same manner as do the letters on embossed sta- 
tionery, the yarns in the clock being superimposed on the 
ground yarns of the hose. Covered in this article are the details 
of the machine, the preparation of the yarns for the clock ma- 
chine, and some of the advantages claimed for this type of 
decoration as compared with others.—The Editor. 


FANCY HALF-HOSE as manufac- 

tured today can be divided 
into three classes: genuine wrap, 
reverse plaited, and Swiss clock. 
At the Crescent Knitting Company, 
Swiss embroidery machines are 
used in decorating their product 
with clocks. The entire production 
of the plant, with the exception of 
the hose on government orders, is 
being clocked. In addition to dec- 
-orating its own products, Cres- 


cent is also doing custom clocking 
for other plants manufacturing 
seamless hosiery. 

Wrap and plaited styles, two of 
the types of decorations men- 
tioned above, usually run in over- 
all patterns, that is, the designs 
cover the greater portion of the 
hose. Swiss clocks, however, are 
generally limited to a neat design 
on each side of the hose, as illus- 
trated in the photograph at the top 
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Illustrated here are _ typi- 
cal examples of the kind 
of decorations usually add- 
ed to men’s half-hose on 
the Swiss clock machine. 











Swiss Clock Miachines 
At Creseent Knitting Co. 


of this page. Clocked designs are 
more prominent’ against’ the 
background of the hose than are 
wrapped or plaited designs, due to 
the yarns being superimposed on 
the ground fabric and to the fact 
that quite often the clocks are 
made with heavier yarns than 
those used for other decorations. 

One of the advantages of the 
Swiss clock is that only perfect 
hose reach the clock machine, the 
only seconds being those made on 
the machine itself. The seconds 
made in knitting the hose are re- 
jected before reaching the clock- 
ing operation. Another advantage 
is that the extra operation of 
clocking on the Swiss machine per- 
mits production of higher-priced 
goods on plain, inexpensive knit- 
ting machines. 

The clock machine is buiit in 
two tiers, one above the other, with 
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108 embroidery heads in each tier. 
This gives a total of 216 units per 
machine, embroidering nine dozen 
pairs of hose at one time. The ma- 
chine is approximately 42 feet 
over-all in length and about five 
feet wide. Each machine is driven 
by an individual motor and runs 
at a normal speed of 90 stitches per 
minute. 

Each unit, or head, operates very 
much like an ordinary sewing ma- 
chine. Alli the units are mounted 
in a frame and work in unison, be- 
ing operated by cams and springs. 
The frame has a vertical, as well 
as a lateral motion, this motion 
forming the design as the needles 
insert the stitches. 

The needles, to which the yarn 
is fed from spools, operate in front 
of the units and are mounted on a 
frame. These needles also work 
in unison and have only a back- 
ward and forward motion. Inside 
each unit is a small shuttle, con- 
taining a bobbin of yarn which 
forms the back or inside of the 
pattern. This shuttle works in 
conjunction with the needle on the 
sewlng-machine principle. 

On the outside of the unit is the 
spool of yarn which feeds the nee- 
dle, the end passing around a 
cloth-covered roller, which is 
pulled by the end, thus tensioniz- 
ing the yarn by means of a fric- 
tion wheel on the cloth-covered 
roller. After passing around the 
tension roller, the end then goes 


we 
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around a rod and into the eye of 
the needle. The yarn from this 
spool forms the design on the 
face, or outside of the hose, the 
type and color of the yarn depend- 
ing upon the pattern. The spool 
may be filled with space-dyed ace- 
tate yarn, thus supplying two col- 
ors in the decoration, or sometimes 
natural-colored acetate is used for 
clocks before the hose has been 
dyed. It is then cross-dyed for the 
desired two-color effect. 


The Automat 


The shape of the design is con- 
trolled by the “automat,” which is 
similar to the head in Jacquard 
weaving and which is controlled by 
a punched cardboard design. As 
the design turns, pins drop into the 
holes and actuate the gears in the 
automat, the gears controlling the 
motions of the frame in which the 
units are mounted. 

Four girls are used to operate 
each machine, including those who 
ready the hose for the machine by 
placing them on the _ spanning 
boxes. These same girls load and 
unload the machine. The average 
time to clock a set, including the 
loading and unloading of the ma- 
chine, varies from 40 to 60 min- 
utes, depending upon the length 
of the pattern and the number of 
stitches. 

The shuttle bobbin, containing 
the yarn that forms the back of 
the pattern on the inside of the 


hose, is wound on an automatic 
winding machine which handles 
two bobbins at a time and turns 
out 12 bobbins per minute. Each 
bobbin holds about 50 yards of 
yarn, depending upon the count, 
and will run about 16 hours in the 
clock machine. A less expensive 
yarn is generally used for the back 
of the clock because it does not 
show. 

A spool-winding machine is 
used to wind the yarn on the spools 
which feed the needles that form 
the face of the decoration. This 
machine operates at approximately 
100 yards per minute, and six 
spools are wound simultaneously. 


Before going to the clock ma- 
chine, each hose is slipped over a 
box-like frame, called the span- 
ning box, and the box is then 
placed over a spanning frame with 
a narrow vertical slot on each 
side and a light on the inside. The 
light, shining through the slot, 
serves as a guide for locating the 
design in the proper position on 
the side of the hose. After being 
located properly, the hose is held 
firmly in place by clamps on the 
spanning box, and the box is then 
ready to be taken to the clock ma- 
chine. 


Preparing the Pattern 


The pattern to be used is first 
drawn on paper six times the size 
that it will appear on the hose. 











View of head end of the 
Swiss clock machine, show- 
ing the automat and behind 
it the card-board pattern. 
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The drawing is tacked on a board 
on the front of the pattern-punch- 
ing machine, and the cardboard 
pattern for the automat is traced 
and punched from this design. The 
average pattern contains about 850 
stitches. The pattern-punching ma- 
chine is fitted with an attachment 
on one side which embroiders a 
sample of the design on a piece of 
cloth as the pattern is being 
punched. This permits an exact- 
sized sample of the design to be 
made as the pattern is being 
punched. 

A pattern-repeating machine is 
used to make duplicate patterns, 
this machine operating automati- 
cally and requiring about 30 min- 
utes to duplicate a pattern, as 
compared to approximately two 
hours to punch an original. The 
average pattern of about 850 
stitches is around 40 feet long. 











Hosiery Industry Plans 





FROM THE TIME that nylon is again available for civilian use, three 
and a half months would elapse before manufacturers of nylon 
hosiery would start shipping to distributive outlets throughout the coun- 


try, according to recommendations 


in a report released by the 


Hosiery Industry Postwar Planning Committee. Retailers in turn, under 
this plan, would start selling 30 days thereafter. The committee holds 
that in this way the popular hosiery can be returned to public sale in 
an orderly and equitable manner for all concerned. As soon as the yarn 
is released by the government, an event expected to be heralded by 
press and radio, manufacturers would communicate with customers, 
informing them of the time when deliveries of the hosiery would start. 


The nylon problem is only one of 
a number of postwar situations stud- 
ied by this special committee that 
has been working for a number of 
months under the sponsorship of the 
National Association of Hosiery Man- 
ufacturers. Other subjects of serious 
importance to the industry as a whole 
and covered in the report are: em- 
ployment, equipment, foreign trade, 
disposal of government surpluses, 
merchandising, price control and ma- 
terials. 

In releasing the committee’s full 
report, Ear] Constantine, president of 
the hosiery association, says that a 
special task committee handled the 
nylon situation. From the start, he 
said, this committee recognized that 
the demand for nylon hosiery, when 


it comes on the market again, is 
bound to exceed the supply in such 
disproportion as to demand that the 
return be guided in a way that will 
be as fair as possible to all con- 
cerned. Conceding that the return is 
still indefinitely in the future, the 
committee nevertheless thought it 
none too soon to evolve a sound pro- 
gram for the happening. 

The committee holds, first, that it 
is desirable that manufacturers of 
nylon hosiery re-enter the market at 
one time to assure fairness and order- 
liness, and secondly, that the retailers 
start selling on a fixed date. 

The recommendations of the com- 
mittee are that a stock pile of some 
3,000,000 dozens of pairs of nylon 
stockings be built up before manufac- 
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turers begin to ship to outlets. This 
figure approximates one month’s 
shipments of the industry, as well as 
one month’s normal consumption by 
the public. Such quantity of produc- 
tion would require a minimum of 
1,500,000 pounds of nylon yarn. On 
the assumption that the production 
and shipment of this quantity of yarn 
to the hosiery industry may require 
45 days, and adding another 60 days 
before manufacturers themselves can 
produce the hosiery and start ship- 
ping, a period of 342 months is ar- 
rived at. The further suggestion then 
is that retailers do not begin to make 
sales to the public until 30 days more 
have elapsed, so that wholesalers will 
have the needed time to service their 
accounts and that retailers in all sec- 
tions of the country may be supplied 
and be prepared for sales to the con- 
sumer. 


A final recommendation in the re- 
port is that nylon yarn should be 
available after the war to all hosiery 
machines, whereas previously it was 
used only on full-fashioned machines 
no coarser than 45-gauge and on cir- 
cular machines no coarser than 340 
needles. By this change, some 200 
more hosiery manufacturers would be 
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potential users, making approximate- 
ly 500 in all for the country. 

The report recognizes the invalu- 
able services rendered by the rayon- 
producing industry to the hosiery in- 
dustry in supplying it with yarns to 
take the place of silk and nylon since 
they were withdrawn from civilian 
use. It expresses the belief that ray- 
on hosiery has established a place 
for itself, which will be strengthened 
when high-tenacity yarns become 
available. It also expresses the opin- 
ion that postwar consumer demand 
for women’s high quality silk hosiery 
will account for 20 per cent of total 
production. 

On employment, the report consid- 
ers the provisions of the Selective 
Training & Service Act in relation to 


the return of service men to their 
old jobs. A liberal interpretation of 
the provisions is recommended to 
manufacturers, and procedures for 
fitting the returned veteran to his 
former or a new task are suggested. 

On machinery and equipment, the 
conversion during war time of knit- 
ting machines to higher gauges, be- 
cause of the fact that new machines 
are unobtainable, is recognized and 
is regarded as beneficial. It is esti- 
mated that it will take at least three 
years after the war to supply the 
backlog for new equipment which has 
accumulated during the war. 

The preboarding requirements of 
nylon hosiery are considered, and 
plans are proposed for relief in acute 
instances of scarcity. The throwing 


wy. 
rr 


and sizing facilities of the industry 
are held to be adequate for postwar. 

On government hosiery surpluses 
after the war, the recommendation is 
that they be disposed of as far as pos- 
sible for relief uses. When offered to 
the market, it is recommended that 
this be only through established out- 
lets and at prices that will not com- 
pete unfairly with regular trade. 

Price control in this war and the 
other World War are contrasted, with 
the advantage given to present policy. 
Any sudden lifting of controls is held 
to have harmful possibilities; never- 
theless the report believes it is de- 
sirable that such controls be relin- 
quished as soon after the war as it 
can be done without incurring seri- 
ous risks of inflation. 





The Komet and Links and Links 


Kuitting Mlachines 


SUPPLEMENTING the original series of ar- 

ticles on the Komet and Links-and-Links 
knitting machines which appeared here in 1940- 
43, and which were later reprinted as a booklet, 
this is another in a new series and deals with 
the original Article No. 16.—The Editor. 


CONSIDERABLE TIME has passed since we wrote 
our original Article No. 16 about the welt stitch 
cam section. In this article we shall attempt to pass 
on to the reader some additional information which 
we have gained, by experience, in the meantime. 


The Latch Guards 


Latch guards, themselves, are really not trouble- 
some once they are properly fitted. What is most 
commonly called latch-guard trouble is, in fact, not 
latch-guard trouble at all, but simply the results of 
normal wear and usage, the aftermath of accidents, 
carelessness, or abuse; these things cause damage to 
the guards, which brings on trouble. The bulk of 
such trouble usually shows up as damaged, bent, 
or broken latches and in various kinds of knitting 
trouble, such as dropped stitches, skips, looping, yarns 
missing, the needle hooks, etc. 

Two factors, in our opinion, contribute a great 
deal toward damaged latch guards, (excluding ac- 
cidents, causing jam-ups) and both can be kept down 
to a minimum if we fight them. These are press-offs, 
irrespective of their cause, and failure of machines 
to stop immediately when a press-off occurs. 

First, let us consider the press-off situation. Many 
fixers will say that the operator, and/or the yarns, 


are to blame for most, if not all, press-offs. Well, if 
that should be true (we doubt it), it can be corrected. 
How often do machine fixers inspect the yarn feeders 
for cut places, which can cause a press-off when a 
knot passes through? How often do fixers check the 
clearance between feeder ends and the outer surface 
of the latch guards to see if a normal-size knot will 
pass? How often does the fixer or operator inspect 
the yarn tensions to see if a wad of lint has accumu- 
lated in the tension-stud hole? How often, after a bad 
jam-up, does any one check needles, sinkers, bluffs, 
or latch guards to see if there are rough or cut 
places which can and do cause press-offs? 

These are some of the things which are directly 
or indirectly contributing a lot toward so-called latch- 
guard trouble, and they can be prevented. It is true 
that many press-offs are caused by operators permit- 
ting the cones to run out, but this can be reduced to 
a minimum, in most cases, if we do a little educational 
work and let the operators know that needles, ma- 
chine parts, and yarns cost money; that operating 
Komets calls for cooperation on their part. Separat- 
ing hose and inspecting and tying up bundles are 
part of their work, and keeping yarn on machines 
and preventing yarns from running out is a must do 
part of their job. Let everyone who operates or fixes 
Komets understand that they must not run without 
yarn. Operators who have had experience on other 
types of machines cannot understand this, though 
fixers, who are doubtful, soon learn how important it 
really is. 

The second factor which can and does contribute 
a great deal toward damaging latch guards, needles, 
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Love Set... Lovely legs enhanced by flawless full-fashioned | 


stockings are truly a_ love set. Every stocking manufacturer 
knows that the quality of the needles governs the texture of the | 
abric in full-fashioned knitting. Keep your knitting machines 

young and effective wit DTMW Needles. . . . And _ “re- | 


member: Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us put your needle 








bars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 
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THE WAR DECORATIONS OF 
TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
Bur. of Ord. Flag and Navy ‘“‘E*’ 
July 25, 1941 
One Star All-Navy ““E’’ Burgee 
January 25, 1942 
Two Star Army-Navy ““E” 
July 25, 1942 
Three Star Army-Navy “‘E”’ 
January 25, 1943 
Four Star Army-Navy ‘“‘E™ 
January 11, 1944 





852 stars in the “Textile” flag... 


852 “Textile” boys—each doing his best for his Country! And when they 


return to their jobs these boys will find that the “Textile” men on the home 
front have been doing their best too—(1 ) in building precision instruments— 
directors, computers, aiming devices, fuse setters, gun controls—for the Armed 


Forces; (2) in maintaining research and development to insure the future. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS @ READING, PA. 








sinkers, and other machine parts is the failure of the 
machines to stop, not only when yarns run out or 
break, but also when needles or slider butts break 
or needles begin to load up, for any reason. The 
all-important thing is to keep the needle protectors 
set properly and the other mechanism adjusted so as 
to function properly and promptly when the need 
arises. This is one job which the machine fixer can- 
not afford to overlook, nor can he wait until some- 
thing goes wrong and then find out why and do some- 
thing about it. Needle protectors and the stopping 
mechanism were intended for and should be used to 
prevent trouble. There are numerous reasons why 
the stopping-off mechanism will get out of adjust- 
ment; sometimes it is caused by carelessness or poor 
judgment on the part of the machine fixers. 

Here is one example of what we mean. Some par- 
ticular machine will continue to knock-off, for no 
apparent reason, and will keep the operator busy 
starting it up again. The operator complains about 
it; the fixer takes a look, but sees nothing radically 
wrong, and starts the machine up once more. The 
operator keeps fussing, and finally, to stop the fuss, 
the fixer moves one or both needle-protectors away 
from the needles and the machine stops knocking off. 
The fixer took the easy way out—he thought—but 
later on, this machine failed to stop when it should 
have, and our fixer had a nice load-up to straighten 
out; needles and sliders are damaged—possibly latch 
guards too—so he cleans up the mess and then puts 
his needle protectors back where they belong and 
finds out why this machine was knocking off in the 
first place. It usually turns out to be a stiff latch, 
a damaged sinker butt, or some other minor defect, 
but it took a nice load-up to make him wake up to 
the fact that something was wrong. Fortunately. 
there are few men who try this stunt, and they soon 
learn, the hard way. 

So, we repeat, if operators become careless about 
watching yarns, if machines fail to stop, if yarns do 
not run well, do something about it; you may have 
to raise a little sand, but, if so, go to it. Anything 
worth having is surely worth fighting for. 


Some Pointers on the Latch Guard 


Shown in Fig. 1 is a 4-inch latch guard (204324). 
There 2 e a number of points which may be of inter- 
est to some readers. First, at A the under-side should 
be smooth, but not too sharp. We learn from experi- 
ence that, when the lower edges are thinned down 
too much, the damage to needle latches is greater 
when press-offs occur. This is especially true where 
the needles are brought up by the lower raise cam. 
During periods of reciprocation, needle latches are 
cammed in at the middle arrow at A. This camming 
surface should have an easy angle and be kept well 
polished to avoid damage to latches. At B, latches 
are cammed in during single-feed knitting. Watch for 
slight gaps, which may show up after considerable 
usage, or rough places caused by damaged needles. 
At C, latches come in contact with this portion of the 
latch guard during various phases of knitting. Dam- 
aged needles from any cause may roughen this angle 
and damage or bend latches. At D it is usually neces- 
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sary to thin the area immediately in front of the 
double-feed feeder so the feeder may be set in to pre- 
vent the first needle, which knits when two-feed 
knitting begins, from missing the yarn entirely. 

We have little difficulty in getting the first needle 
to take the yarn when two-feed knitting begins after 
the welt; most of this trouble shows up at the begin- 
ning of the foot. This particular trouble will not 
occur on any diameter of fine-gauge machines; it 
does show up frequently on 4-inch, 132-needle ma- 
chines. Thinning the latch guards at this point will 
prove especially helpful if heavy counts of cotton or 
wool are used; it will provide more clearance for 
large knots and slugs, which are not. uncommon on 
certain kinds of yarn. 

We have had a few 4-inch, 132-needle Komets 
which would drop stitches in frame knitting, usually 





FIG. 1 
LATCH GUARD 


AUX. FEEDER 





A 








FIG. 2 


Rois 


in the sole, and some in both sole and instep. After 
some checking and experimenting, we concluded that 
the V-slot in the guard at F, Fig. 2, was too large— 
that is, too high up in the guard. Whether or not 
the V-slots were made deeper in the mill, we cannot 
say, since the machines were in operation for six 
months or more when this trouble first began to 
show up. We were able to overcome this trouble 
entirely by soldering a piece of hardened steel, shown 
at G, into the V-slot, then grinding a smaller V into 
the inserted piece. The finished job is shown at F. 

A close-fitting piece is necessary, with very little 
solder showing on the inside of the guard between the 
outer edges of the inserted piece and the old V-slot. 
Also, make sure that the bottom edges of the insert 
match the lower part of the guard on both sides. 
The piece to be inserted should be bent and shaped 
first, then hardened and polished so that the solder 
will stick, then soldered in place. And, finally, grind 
a new V-slot leaving about %-inch of stock (more or 
less, as required). Polish all surfaces well, making 
sure that the insert is flush with the contour of the 
latch guard. This job can be done in ne hour; the 
first attempt may take a bit more tim but it will 
bring results. 

















Latch Guard Settings 


Occasionally we find fixers who feel that the 
upper rear latch guard is too far from the cylinder 
proper, or too near to it. They try to change its 
position by placing paper or metal shims between 
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the latch guard and bracket, between the bracket and 
cam section, or, still worse, by grinding the inner 
side of the latch guard bracket. In most cases, such 
remedies invite more trouble. We will not say that 
every latch guard is fitted perfectly at the factory; 
some unintentional errors may be made. We do know, 
from experience, that much time and effort is put 
into fitting latch guards at the factory, and we have 
yet to resort to shimming in any way to overcome 
any kind of trouble having to do with the position 
of the guards. 

On the other hand, if a certain machine has been 
running satisfactorily week after week, why should 
anyone assume that suddenly a latch guard needs to 
be moved in or out to stop some minor trouble which 
suddenly develops? We have found a number of cases 
where it became necessary to buff the inner surface 
of a rear latch guard to get a little more clearance, 
but this was due to the kind and count of yarn we 
were using, rather than the position of the latch 
guards. The machines in these cases were giving 
no trouble whatsoever so long as we used yarns of 
the same kind and count which were used when the 
machines were tested at the factory. Changing over 
to heavier counts of cotton, and especially heavy in- 
grain wool numbers, made it necessary to provide 
more clearance. This additional clearance at several 
points, we felt, should be obtained by buffing rather 
than by shimming the brackets. 

When these machines were put back on regular 
numbers again, they ran just as well as they did be- 
fore the additional clearance was provided for heavy 
counts of yarn. Very often latches are bent by in- 


visible rough places. Today we had such a case; we | 
removed both latch guards, but could find nothing | 7 
which, in our opinion, was causing trouble. After | 
polishing various places thoroughly with crocus cloth, |) 
we replaced the guards and the trouble stopped. We | 


honestly believe that too many fixers pay too little 
attention to their latch guards; it takes so little time 
and does so much good. 


Stitch and Guard Cams 


These items were discussed in detail in our pre- 
vious article on the rib stitch cam section, also in 
the original articles Nos. 15 and 16 in the reprint 
book. 


Occasionally we find it necessary to replace a rib | 
stitch cam, due to the shoulders on either side, which [| 
fit over the stitch cam slide, being broken off. This | 


is usually caused by jam-ups or machines getting out 
of time. On older models, rib stitch cams are held in 


place by the stitch cam screw only; on later models, | 


stitch cams and slides are equipped with a dowel pin 
in addition to the screw. This, we feel, is a fine 
feature. It will pay to change over to the new ar- 
rangement when it becomes necessary to renew the 
cams for any reason. The saving in stitch cams alone 
will more than pay for new slides. 

Recently, while checking over the upper cam sec- 
tions on a Komet, one of our apprentices asked why 
the factory cut so many cams on an angle at either 
end, saying, “I suppose it was necessary, but why?” 
Coming from a beginner, it was a good question. We 
explained that it really was both necessary and 
important that this be done. We pointed out that 
sliders are in a vertical position in the cylinders, that 
if the ends of various guard cams were squared off, 
the sliders could easily be damaged. The angles pre- 
vent this. This boy immediately saw the point 
and said, ““Gosh, they figure a long way ahead at the 
factory where these machines are built, don’t they?” 

“Yes, they do, son, all of which comes under the 
very broad heading of expert machine designing.” 

We got to thinking about this young man’s simple 
question, and wondered if any of, our older, more ex- 
perienced men had noticed the same thing, and if 
they knew why. So we began to ask questions, and 
much to our surprise, one out of eight knew the cor- 
rect answer. Many fixers would go farther, faster, 
if they did a little more thinking while working. 

In our next article we shall take up additional 
parts of Komets. 

K. O. METz 


What Incentives Do You Offer Workers? 


1. Do you keep constant watch to see that each 
worker obtains the wages which his performance justi- 
fies? 

2. Have you made it a special point to see that each 
worker thoroughly understands all the details of the 
wage system by which he is paid? 

3. Do you take a personal interest in helping each 
worker to advance as rapidly as he deserves? 

4. Are you fair and impartial in recommending 
workers for promotion? 

—‘Management Information,” Elliott Service Co., Inc. 
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That's a crude, unvarnished statement— 
but it’s the truth and the truth can afford 
to be bare. On the very spot of floor space 
in your mill which is now occupied by an 


8-feed knitting machine you can put this 


WILDMAN 


Multiple-Feed 


RIB MACHINE 


which is a 16-feed, and although it does 





not require an inch more of your valu- 
able floor space— it will actually DOUBLE 
PRODUCTION. In doing this it delivers a 
better, more uniform product—and uses 
only about 30% more power. It has a lot 
of other operational advantages and ex- 
clusive features we'd like to tell you about. 


Write for complete details. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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OF THE KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


War-Needs Absorb Still More Capacity—"Free" Supplies of 
Merchandise Near Vanishing Point—Manpower Becomes 
Scarcer in Critical Areas—Government Now Almost Entirely 
in Control of Output and Distribution—Mills, Wholesalers, 
Accept Situation Cheerfully—Civilian Wants will not be 
Entirely Overlooked. 


Philadelphia, January 15, 1945 


IN KNITGOODS merchandising circles, the battle for replacements, and 

especially for at least a minimum of desirable spring merchandise, 
has waxed keener. Availu... supplies for civilians are much smaller 
than had been anticipated last fall. This reflects a number of miscal- 
culations. Knitgoods had a larger share of the Christmas spending. 
Late in 1944, the military needs were increased very substantially. This 
had almost an immediate effect on civilian supplies of principal items. 
From the manufacturing standpoint, during the late fall it appeared 
as if manpower had been more or less stabilized, though at a level 
regarded as insufficient for the job, but over the last several weeks 
there have been further manpower losses, partly due to the call for 
more men for the Army and Navy, to replace losses and discharges. 
The War Manpower Commission is credited with giving encouragement 
wherever possible, but in localities where textile mills have to compete 
with more highly-rated essential industries, the latter get the preference 
from U. S: Employment Offices, it is reported. 


Stecks Very Low full-fashioned hosiery has been in 
demand, even coarse 100 and 150- 


The full-fashioned and seamless Genier goods. Mill stocks have ap- 
hosiery industries entered 1945 with 
a drastic reduction in rayon eligibili- 


proached complete exhaustion. The 
ty. Previously, “free” yarns began 
disappearing from the markets and 


with the supply situation in fine cot- Q 


ton yarn also precarious, manufac- 5 REN 


turers had no chance to offset the loss How DOES 6 4, 4 f ) 


of rayon. Increased military require- meter &: 
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dustry is accepting this setback with 
good grace, though there is a meas- 
ure of disappointment. 

The War Production Board, last 
faH, began carrying out a program 
for lifting wartime restrictions so as a us. 
to prepare for peacetime operations. [fF * %' Fe 
Intentions were to revoke Order one 
L-274, which controlled constructions 
and limited colors, styles, decora- cae ae ie Sf a 
tions, and packaging. This had the 2 Sess nme nS : 
approval, of course, of the Hosiery XK gt 7 = 
Industry Advisory Committee, but [Ge rode tae 
there now seems to be no chance for 
early revocation. 

A number of hosiery manufacturers 












met the new yarn crisis by shutting AA ie Ba eee 
down undesirable equipment. Notices Py) 
were posted at some southern mills COTTON * AIRPLANE c1oTH” 

to this effect, and fewer 42-gauge COVERS THE CONTROL SURFACES - 


machines are now being operated. 
Hosiery has been tight since October, 
as previously noted. Every kind of 


RUDDER AND AILERONS-OF ALL 
MILITARY PLANES . 











majority of sources have for some 
time had customers on an allotment 
basis, but when promises are made 
there are plenty of qualifications and 
“strings” to them. There now seems 
no chance of lifting or easing pres- 
ent wartime restrictions before July 
1. There is no possibility of release 
of nylon for ordinary commercial use 
for many months. 


November Shipments Up 


From the production angle, 1945 
began with less overtime for the 
knitting departments; further reduc- 
tion in operation of 42-gauge ma- 
chines wherever mills possessed finer 
equipment; less production in mills 
that have none but coarse-gauge ma- 
chines; continued sale and movement 
of used machinery; and prospects of 
a continued heavy demand on rayon 
for war purposes. 

Total shipments of all kinds of ho- 
siery during November amounted to 
12,602,506 dozen pairs, according to 
the National Association’s report. 
This represented a slight gain over 
November, 1943. Principal group in- 
creases occurred in men’s half-hose 
and slacks, bundle goods, and wom- 
en’s full-fashioned hosiery. The gain 
in half-hose and slacks, however, re- 
flected larger war supplies. Chief re- 
duction was in women’s seamless. 
Figured in dozens of pairs, November 
shipments and percentage of change 
from November, 1943, were as fol- 
lows: women’s full-fashioned, 3,376,- 
081, up 2.6%; women’s seamless, 838,- 
147, off 20.1%: half-hose and slacks, 
4,528,046, up 2.8%; bundle goods, 
899,442, up 10%; athletic socks, 82,- 
336, off 18.1%; anklets, 2,437,052, up 
1.4%; infants’, 441,402, up 4.4%. 

Considering the handicaps, ship- 
ments held up fairly well during the 
11 months to November 30, 1944, the 
report shows. All types shipped to- 
taled 133,633,461 dozen pairs, or 
about 5% less than in the like 1943 
period. Principal decreases were in 
men’s half-hose and slacks, women’s 
seamless, and anklets. Chief gains 
were in work socks (bundle goods), 
of which war-buying agencies have 
taken plenty and for which there is 
an OCR program. Figured in dozens 
of pairs, the 11 months’ shipments and 
percentage of change from the like 
1943 period were as follows: wom- 
en’s full-fashioned, 35,775,906, up 
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SOFTER, BETTER KNITTING 
| |) COTTON YARNS—DYED OR BLEACHED— 


| eae Emulsions—Hydrocop and 3B Softener—condition 

: end soften cotton yarns, mercerized, dyed or bleached. Used 
by hundreds of mills for over 25 years to assure proper regain, 
speed up twist, produce even-running yarns and clearer stitch. 
Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener will not turn rancid or discolor 
) yarn on standing. Easily applied over roller trough or cone 
winders, quilling frames, or twisters. If you want softer, better knit- 


ting yarns to help you meet specifications, send for a trial order of 
these veteran emulsions, Laure] Hydrocop and 3B Softener today. 
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WORN PARTS 
RECONDITIONED 


— actually oufwear new ones WeE are concentrating all of our efforts — 
all our facilities — all our abilities — 
behind the well known gentleman whose 
likeness appears above. In doing so—we 








FOR EXAMPLE: 
ROLLERS: We turn roller down 





and shrink on a Thomas & Skin- 7 are also serving your best interests — 
ner Long Life Tire made from even though we may temporarily be 
special wear-resisting mate- : . : 

rial. We also grind surface to compelled to give you the impression that 
correct diameter. we are neglecting you. Our sole object 


| Thomas & Skinner Reconditioning Service re- is to help win as quickly and completely 
| stores cams, gears and other parts for full-fash- as possible. Meanwhile, we will help you 
ioned Knitting machines to their exact original users of Brinton Knitting Machines, to the 


size and shape. And our special processing best of our ability. 


| Satisfaction guaranteed. Write us. 
Also Manufacturers of Quality Products for Textile Mills. 


THOMAS & SKINNER 


| ing surface than the'same parts had when new. 
Circular Knilling Machines 


gives T & S Reconditioned Parts a more endur- 





3700 KENSINGTON AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Steel Products Company 
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FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by CoTTon’s market correspondent) 


Philadelphia, January 15, 1945. 


THE PRODUCERS and:distributors of knitted garments and similar 

items have had a demonstration during the last few weeks of 
the fact that, in wartime, military events often upset the best-laid 
plans for postwar progress. The German December push had the 
effect of setting back the prospective date for ending of the Euro- 
pean phase of the war. At least for the present, our government has 
soft-pedaled discussion of reconversion programs. 

Last fall, the public became a little bit lax, expecting early victory 
over Germany. This was partly the government’s fault. From the 
psychological angle, the German December drive was a fortunate 
event. It enabled our government to overcome loss of interest among 
the rank and file of war workers in this country. 

From the standpoint of our troops and fliers who became battle 
casualties in the path of the German offensive, their sacrifice, though 
deplorable, will go down in history as an outstanding contribution 
toward victory. The change this has made in wartime psychology 
here and in England, however, should not influence American busi- 
ness men to drop their postwar planning, according to opinions ex- 
pressed by authoritative observers in the industry. German resist- 
ance may end sooner than now expected, it is claimed. With a bit of 
luck, our side may work a first-class disaster to Nazi strategy, and 
already reports are heard of this enemy trying to patch up a sep- 
arate peace with Russia. 

As this is being written, it seems probable that “peace talk” will 
again fill the air by next spring. Meanwhile, there is the extra 
stress for intensive prosecution of the remainder of the war. Wash- 
ington officials must, for a time, see to it that the home front remains 
impressed with the inherent gravity of total warfare. For the 
present, at least, the “more rationing’ element in Washington has 
the ascendancy over the “less rationing” faction. 

The Christmas holiday business of the retailers was a record- 
breaker. Luxury items reached a peak in consumer demand, even 
for this wealthy country. Thinking this over, commentators in this 
industry fear it may be misleading to a good many manufacturers 
and distributors. 

Having been cleaned out of most of their stocks of merchandise, 
it is explained, merchants naturally seek fresh supplies and for as 
long a forward period as their sources are willing to sell. On paper, 
a lot of money has been made, but when taxes are figured, it is a 
somewhat different picture. 

It is stressed that the war’s end in Europe, having been delayed, 
may have sharper repercussions, because the government’s plan for 
gradual reconversion has had to be shelved temporarily. Despite this 
postponement, cut-backs surely will come—almost immediately after 
V-E Day, it is assumed. 

The delay of V-E Day, some observers believe, affords foresight- 
ed business men additional time to appraise probable postwar con- 
ditions and to make desirable changes in the reconversion plans they 
previously had decided upon. Since last fall, it is pointed out, the 
international situation has altered, exposing trade rivalries and the 
potency of nationalistic sentiment among the United Nations. 

This is viewed by some as having served to bring out that our 
own business community must place main reliance on the home 
markets for an indefinite period after peace comes. 























1.9%; women’s seamless, 9,857,317, up 
19.7%; half hose and slacks, 44,944,- 
075, off 11.15%; bundle goods, 9,072,- 
161, up 12.4%; athletic socks, 1,004,- 
734, off 4.5%; anklets, 28,619,005, off 
3.9%; infants’, 4,360,263, up 0.1%. 


Orderly Return of Nylon 


The plan released by the hosiery 
industry’s postwar planning commit- 
tee for orderly return to the sale of 
nylon hosiery after the war met with 
general approval, and, it was assert- 
ed, is much to be preferred to a con- 
tinuation of chaotic conditions. “It is 
desirable and important that the 
manufacturers of nylon hosiery re- 
enter the market at one time in the 
interest of fair and orderly proced- 
ure,” the report stated. “We believe 
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it would be to the interest of the re- 
tail distributors if sales by them 
start on a set date.” 


The report offered the advice that 
no nylon hosiery should be shipped 
from the mills until all production 
has reached 3,000,000 dozen pairs, or 
about enough for one month’s con- 
sumption. This was estimated to re- 
quire about 1,500,000 pounds of ny- 
lon yarn. Nylon yarn should be made 
available for use on knitting machines 
of all gauges and all needles, the re- 
port added. 

Hosiery was the largest single out- 
let for nylon yarn before the wartime 
freeze of this material and the re- 
port estimated that hosiery mills can 
absorb about three times as much as 
they used before. As_ previously 


noted, however, the demand for silk 
hosiery is expected to reach about 
20% of the postwar market. Also, 
high tenacity rayon yarn, further de- 
veloped and perfected during the war 
period, will make possible the pro- 
duction of better rayon stockings, the 
report said, and there will continue 
to be an important place, of course, 
for cotton, woolen, merino and elas- 
tic yarns. 


Knitted Sales Fabric 
Output Shows Loss 


In October, the production of knit- 
ted fabrics for sale was reported by 
the Census Bureau as_ 9,209,181 
pounds, compared with 10,906,181 
pounds in October, 1943. Circular 
knitted fabrics output was 7,268,288 
pounds, to compare with 7,543,479 in 
October the year before. Principal 
items are cited as follows: 

Underwear knitted fabrics: rayon, 
1,045,267 pounds; cotton, 559,655 
pounds. This compares with 992,337 
and 520,512 pounds, respectively, in 
October, 1943. ° 

Outerwear knitted fabrics: govern- 
ment and civilian overcoating and 
topcoating fleeces, 1,429,081 pounds, 
to compare with 1,606,649 in October, 
1943. 

Warp-knitted fabrics turned out in 
October totaled 1,940,893 pounds, as 
against 3,363,418 in the like 1943 pe- 
riod. 


Government Needs Swamp 
Underwear Resourees 


In spite of pessimism in some of 
the large buying organizations over 
the outlook for civilian underwear 
and related goods, the rank and file 
of retailers and wholesalers are fac- 
ing the latest obstacles good-natured- 
ly, realizing that the merchandise 
scarcity is simply due to intensifica- 
tion of war demands. Last fall, a 
few predicted that unless Germany 
collapsed by the year-end, civilian 
supplies of essential items would have 
to be greatly reduced. The OPA has 
often been criticized for depriving 
underwear manufacturers of suffi- 
cient price incentive toward larger 
production, but it is now indicated 
that lack of manpower and yarn 
shortages are most to be blamed. 

Some observers point out that, up 
to nearly the end of 1944, this coun- 
try was conducting global warfare 
by diverting not much more of our 
textile-garment supply than would 
have been considered surplus in some 
of the boom prewar years. That is, 
civilian supply lessened, but without 
any real pinch, except in a few 
items. Even today, government agen- 
cies refute the reports that they are 
considering rationing plans for any 
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She still chooses hosiery for its 
Exquisite Dullness and Delicacy; 
its Softness, and of course, Eye- 
appeal, ... but beyond that, she 
insists upon spot and water repel- 
lency, — plus miles more wear. 

Dura Beau supplies all of these 
attributes to milady’s hose, ... 
and in addition, it imparts the 


“film of protection.” 





Reg. U.S.A. & Conodo 
SCHOLLER BROS., INC. 
Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 
Collins & Westmoreland Streets, Phila., Pa. 
St. Catharines, Ont. Can. 
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sort of clothing, whether for adults 
or children. 

Among the purchasing agents for 
the larger retail selling groups (such 


as low-priced variety chains, the 
mail order people, and big depart- 
ment stores), the need for fresh 
merchandise of a seasonal kind is so 
great and so continuous that for- 
ward commitments for big totals are 
an established practice. Before mer- 
chandising plans can be made, the 
goods must be assured. Under pres- 
ent conditions, this assurance is very 
difficult or even impossible, but the 
managements of these large concerns 
still demand results. 

Such a situation results in pres- 
sure on manufacturers.and wholesal- 
ers to give big customers preference 
over little ones, but with so much of 
the supply now under government 
supervision, it yields few dividends. 


Army Buying 
Inereases Shortage 


For disposal through the Army 
Exchange Service, purchases of com- 
mercial items occasionally are being 
made by government agencies so as 
to lift part of the burden off the 
manufacturers who are furnishing the 
specification goods. Such purchases 
are necessary, but at times they cre- 
ate sudden shortages in civilian sup- 
ply in some centers. The regular 
needs of the armed forces also are 
much larger than predicted a short 
time ago. Quartermaster officers have 
been informed of so many coming 
directives in knitted items that they 
now refuse to furnish estimates of 
quantities to be ordered for deliveries 
during the balance of their fiscal pe- 
._riod (ending June 30). 

More than one-third of the produc- 
tion of sleeveless cotton summer un- 
dershirts in October was taken up 
by government orders. This compares 
with only one-seventh in October, 
1943. October requisitions by the 
Army of special drawers were dou- 
ble that of October, 1943. Navy T- 
shirt production also rose slightly. 
Civilian supplies of sweat-shirts, T- 
shirts, polo, tennis and basque shirts, 
made from knitted fabrics, declined 
sharply. 

Over the next several months, the 
industry will have to extend itself to 
furnish sufficient production for our 
own armed forces, not to mention 
those of our military allies under 
Lend-Lease, it is pointed out. Of the 
lightweight undershirts alone, it is 
understood that the industry has 
promised to make fifty-five million 
units for the Army, Navy, and Ma- 
rine Corps by June 30. A program 
has been disclosed recently in Wash- 
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ington to fully equip a number of di- 
visions of French troops, and this is 
to be done as rapidly as possible. 

The textile part of the French 
Army supply plan has not been dis- 
closed at this writing, and initial is- 
sues probably will come out of exist- 
ing “pipe line” supplies. Whatever is 
taken from the reserves, however, 
will have to be replaced as soon as 
possible. 

Census Bureau figures for October 
show that production of knitted ray- 
on underwear and nightwear in- 
creased slightly as compared with 
October, 1943. Underwear made from 
cotton, wool, and other fibers de- 
creased, as did also knitted fabrics 
made for sale to garment manufac- 
turers. The October gain in knitted 
rayon garments was from 1,133,367, 
in October, 1943, to 1,146,010 in Oc- 
tober, 1944. Fewer garments were 
made from circular-knit tubing, and 
more were made from warp-knit 
cloth, the Bureau’s report showed. 
Of the smaller October production 
of cotton and woolen goods, the gov- 
ernment took more than in October, 
1943. 


Cotton Hose Re-Pricing 
Based on OPA Survey 


OPA officials deny any intention 
of taking hosiery pricing out of 
GMPR and naming specific dollar- 
and-cents maximum prices instead. 
Until the survey of representative 
mills making 50% or more of cotton 





hosiery is completed, it is stated, no 
decision will be made. It cannot now 
be stated whether the results of this 
survey may warrant changing of OPA 
pricing methods, though hosiery man- 
ufacturers have sought a readjust- 
ment to offset the higher yarn costs 
which became effective last summer 
under the Bankhead Amendment pro- 
visions. 

OPA has indicated that, taking 
1936 to 1939, inclusive, as a base 
period, conditions then existing will 
be reviewed as to these four cate- 
gories: work socks; women’s seam- 
less hosiefy; men’s half-hose; chil- 
dren’s and infants’ hosiery. Base pe- 
riod profits, as related to manufac- 
turers’ capital investment, will be 
studied, it is said. At the present 
writing, these plans are thought to in- 
dicate that price adjustment by OPA, 
if there is any, will be by the above 
categories, instead of the overall ad- 
justment sought by the trade. 


Bundlie-Socks Mills 
Busy with Army Orders 


Many of the manufacturers of cot- 
ton and woolen bundle socks are re- 
ported to have notified civilian cus- 
tomers that for an indefinite period 
the demands of the Army will have 
to be deferred to, leaving no margin 
of production for regular outlets. 

Quartermaster officers, having 
filled up all available capacity with 
contracts for regulation types of 
socks, it is stated, have been holding 
conferences with work-sock manu- 
facturers and are reported to have 
been assured of substantial supplies. 
The Army has been unable to get all 
the cushion-sole socks wanted. This 
is said to account for the agreement 
of quartermaster officers to accept all 
other types that would be suitable for 
Army use. 

It is to be expected that this con- 
dition will continue to affect civilian 
users well into the second quarter of 
the year. 


More Underwear Staples 
Getting WPB Aid 


Production comparisons between 
the first nine months of 1944 and 
1943 have been furnished by the Un- 
derwear Institute. They show a 1944 
nine months total of 41,182,000 doz- 
ens, or about 8.5% less than in the 
like 1943 period. 

In view of wartime manpower and 
yarn supply conditions, on the sur- 
face this looks to be more favorable 
than might have been expected. Civil- 
ian production was off less than 1%. 

But production for war orders de- 
clined in the first nine 1944 months, 
when hopes for quick ending of the 
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depends greatly upon the quality of 
the knitting. Torrington Needles— 
machine engineered and machine- 


controlled in manufacture —will 





help you give your postwar prod- 
ucts that knit-in quality that sells 


and re-sells. 
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Check These Advantages of 
Needle Bearing Cam-Followers 
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With the greater efficiency of full anti- 
friction operation, Torrington Needle 
Bearing equipped cam-followers give 
many operating and service advantages. 

Reduced cam wear, due to more posi- 
tive motion, means less frequent need 
for cam redressing. 

Greater lubricating efficiency—due to 









the design of the Needle Bearing, which 
retains the lubricant within the bearing— 

















reduces the need for frequent service 
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In addition, the high capacity, low 









friction coefficient, and long service life 
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of Torrington Needle Bearings offer 
many other opportunities for increased 
efficiency and economy in both design 
and operation of many types of textile 
machines. 

Look for these and other advantages 
of Needle Bearings when you buy new 
machines. 

* 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


TORRINGTON, CONN. - SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 
New York Philadelphia Detroit 
Seattle San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto 
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European war were high. In the final 
1944 months this trend was reversed, 
and war orders began to increase 
again. 

When analyzed, the Institute’s fig- 
ures furnish no encouragement for 
either wholesale or retail merchants 
because during the first half of 1945 
the war needs will remain high— 
barring collapse of Germany mean- 
while. That part of civilian supply 
still remaining can be expected to 
diminish. 

The larger mills now make about 
75% of their output for war orders. 
Other sources which until recently 
have not handled war work on this 
scale are being brought into the pro- 
gram. 

The main reliance of civilian in- 
terests will continue to be the special 
War Production Board allotments, 
which are aimed to furnish at least a 
minimum of yarn for essential civil- 
ian requirements. 


Supplies Tighten 
In Men’s Socks 


Buyers who recently visited the 
larger distribution centers report that 
new offerings of men’s socks are al- 
most impossible to locate. Sources 
of such merchandise are said to offer 
little or no encouragement for the 
future. 

In some quarters, it has been ex- 
plained that new selling plans can- 
not be announced until it can be 
figured how much production was 
lost by plants whose employees did 
not work during the year-end holi- 
day period. 

Recent deliveries are described by 
some buyers as showing that some 
of the mills are finishing men’s hose 
without the clocks. That is, the cus- 
tomary trim and color are missing. 
Supplies are so tight that no objec- 
tion to this is anticipated. 


Rayon Hese Irregulars 
Sought by Chain Stores 


Women’s rayon hosiery has been 
in such active demand by retail buy- 
ers—and this is true even among 
purchasing agents for chain stores— 
that sellers are being asked to ship 
whatever they have available (irreg- 
ulars, seconds, and even thirds) so 
that retailers will have at least some 
merchandise to do business with. 

This situation is regarded as add- 
ing confirmation to the report that 
hosiery stocks are at a very low 
point, and retailers in general are 
“desperate” for more merchandise. 
Buyers for the chain stores, for ex- 
ample, often have daily purchasing 
lists totaling thousands of dollars. In 
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the last few weeks, they are said 
to have located only a small part of 
the goods they were supposed to buy. 


Underwear Requirements 
For North Africa 


The Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion’s lend-lease shipments to French 
North Africa are reported to require 
women’s and girls’ undergarments as 
follows: 

Women’s: undershirts, 20,000 doz- 
ens; panties, 20,000 dozens. 

Girl’s: undershirts, 22,000 dozens; 
panties, 15,000 dozens. 

All these garments are to be of 
white carded cotton, closely woven. 
The procurement division of the U. 
S. Treasury Department is <>ins the 
buying. Samples of the offered mer- 
chandise must accompany the bids. 


WPB-OCR Program 


The fifth WPB-OCR knit-goods 
program involves 12,235,000 pounds 
of cotton knitting yarn, 14s singles 
or finer, and 3,457,000 pounds of 
Bradford-spun knitting yarn. 

This yarn supply is for the manu- 
facture of over 8,000,000 dozens of 
hosiery, underwear, and outerwear 
during the present quarter. It is ex- 
pected that OPA will issue a dollar- 
and-cents price ceiling covering these 
items. 

Priority assistance will be given on 
cambric, sateen, twill, jeans, and oth- 
er fabrics generally used for facing, 
binding, and stays. Anybody may ap- 
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ply who is able to produce these 
items or has previously made similar 
goods. 

The quantities in dozens are as fol- 
lows: 

Hosiery: Infants long-ribbed hose, 
150,000; infants half-socks, 375,000; 
infants anklets, 1,500,000; boys half 
or. crew- socks, 275,000; boys golf 


hose, 200,000; children’s 5/6 and % 


hose, 385,000; men’s work socks, l,- 
140,000. 

Underwear: Boys’ knitted briefs 
and shorts, 325,000; children’s heavy- 
weight union suits, 69,000; children’s 
waist suits, 75,000; children’s vests, 
pants, and bloomers, 775,000; chil- 
dren’s and infants’ sleepers and 
gowns, 200,000; infants’ shirts, wrap- 
pers; and bands, 1,000,000; infants’ 
pants, 700,000. 

Outerwear: Boys’ and girls’ sweat- 
ers, 446,000; infants’ creepers, 90,000; 
boys’ and girls’ knit suits, 57,000; 
infants’ knit headwear, 142,000; chil- 
dren’s caps, toques and helmets, 113,- 
000; infants’ and children’s mittens, 
37,000. 


More Low-Prieced Goods 
For Small-Town Stores 


Wholesale distributors of knitwear 
have been informed that Chairman 
J. A. Krug, of the War Production 
Board, has assured the Congressional 
small-business committee members 
that WPB will provide a set-aside of 
supplies to make sure that the smaller 
merchants get a fair share and to 
enable them to take better care of 
people residing in small towns or on 
farms. The understanding is that the 
manufacturers will get preference on 
needed materials and will make up 
low-priced merchandise specifically 
for such outlets. 

This set-aside is expected to break 
up the alleged concentration of sup- 
plies of this sort of merchandise in 
the hands of chain stores, mail order 
houses, and big department stores 
maintaining their own central buy- 
ing agencies. 


Private Silk Imports 
Freed of Control 


Action by the War Production 
Board in freeing from control all silk 
imported for private account is ex- 
pected soon to be followed by OPA 
reinstatement of Price Schedule No. 
14, which was revoked in February, 
1942. The WPB action leaves under 
allocation only the raw silk owned 
by Defense Supplies Corp., but new 
importations must comply with Order 
M-63. Also, from time to time, WPB 
may direct or hold up privately im- 
ported silk intended for particular 
end-uses. 
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RENOS = YARN MARKETS 





War Production Board Belatedly Assumes Full Control—Freeze 
Orders and Other Directives Channel Yarn Supplies More 
Completely—Tightening of Domestic Economy on Behalf of 
the War Effort is Faced with Good Grace—Trade Casualties 
from Yarn Scarcity May be Less Than Many Expect. 


Philadelphia; January 15, 1945. 


ALL KINDS of yarns have been affected by government orders and 

regulations issued over the last several weeks, either directly or 
indirectly. These controls range from actual “freezes” to the subtle 
pressure exerted by government buying agencies—also by the purchas- 
ing departments of large corporations, intended to influence spinners 
and yarn distributors to “forget” the official ratings and divert the yarn 
to certain other essential uses in hopes of business preference from the 


beneficiaries later on. 


Cotten Yarn Searcity 
Continues Unabated 


From almost the earliest beginning 
of this country’s defense program, the 
cotton sale-yarn supply has been a 
bottleneck. It is more so now than 
before. In the industry, it is em- 
phasized that this is to be expected 
and in no sense is it the fault of the 
yarn spinners, who foresaw what 
would happen back in 1942 and tried 
to induce Washington authorities to 
take steps to prevent it. 

It is to be noted, industry spokes- 
men say, that cotton-yarn resources 
entered the defense program without 
the aid of a dollar of government in- 
vestment. The call for yarn for na- 
tional defense was very large from 
the first. It began back as far as 
the summer of 1940, at a time when 
our regular Army personnel could 
have been assembled in any one of 
the large sports fields or race tracks 
—less than 100,000 enlisted men. 

In the years since then, manpower 
has been drafted into the armed serv- 
ices, or has left for better pay in 
other activities. Yarn-mill equip- 
ment and plants have deteriorated as 
a result of continuous work at high 
pressure. The sale-yarn industry 
takes credit to itself for doing a first- 
class war job, but as the demands 
have mounted, the yarn supply has 
fallen short. OPA price control cer- 
tainly has been no help in the im- 
portant task of getting out more 
yarn, 


“Free”? Rayon Supply 
Nears Vanishing Point 


Except for those buyers who are 
most highly rated by the War Produc- 
tion Board and the procurement of- 
ficers of the armed services, rayon- 
yarn supply has become a fugitive, 
to be had only with great exertion 
and much shopping around. Even 
then it can be had only at irregular 
intervals, in small lots often delayed 
in arrival, and occasionally of quite 
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different quality than was expected. 

In recent weeks it has developed 
with greater frequency that the mere 
possession of a priority rating is no 
assurance of obtaining yarn. The 
business of Army procurement, for 
example, is to get what is wanted, 
and to get it on time—and in any 
case not to let competitors get any 
while there is a chance the Army 
may want more. It is the same with 
the Navy, Marine Corps, Maritime 
Commission, procurement division of 
the Treasury Department, and the 
others. 

The War Production Board was es- 
tablished to coordinate these military, 
naval, and relief buying functions, 
and at the same time to see to it that 
reasonable civilian supply was not 
neglected. WPB has done the best job 
that any strictly civilian agency could 
do in this respect in wartime, with the 
military and naval buyers avid for 
supplies. Textile manufacturers will- 
ingly credit WPB with this achieve- 
ment. 

Rayon producers, none the less, are 
caught “in the middle” quite often. 
As the war needs have to be given 
precedence, what is left for civilian 
use has had to be reduced—some- 
times by WPB fiat, but most fre- 
quently by voluntary, unofficial ac- 
tion taken by the makers of yarns and 
fabrics. 

The pinch is now being felt worse 
than it ever has since rayon got a 
foothold in the textile industry. This 
condition is expected to continue. 


Supply Crisis In Worsted 
Yarn Likely to Continue 


In pre-CIO days, the United Tex- 
tile Workers Union, lacking the fi- 
nancial strength and political prefer- 
ment now enjoyed by organized labor, 
adopted the strategy of concentrating 
on key industrial groups and in this 
way achieved a fair measure of bar- 
gaining power with textile employers. 
The worsted yarn industry was a 
stronghold of this union. 

The foregoing is related to show 
that the government might well have 


adopted a similar strategy in its re- 
lations with this industry when the 
wartime economy was being shaped 
up, and since. 

Worsted-yarn supply has now be- 
come one of the worst bottlenecks of 
the war effort. There is almost noth- 
ing left for unrated consumption. 


Knitwear Makers 
Lack Yarn 


Apparently the spinners have ahead 
of them several months more of try- 
ing to “make bricks without straw.’ 
It is understood that they believe 
their present manpower will prob- 
ably remain stabilized for the dura- 
tion—that is, unless there are more 
premature flights of optimism in 
Washington. With this as a founda- 
tion, they hope to be able soon, in 
some measure, to rebuild their per- 
sonnel. It will be mandatory, in or- 
der to get out needed production. 

The freeze on carded cotton yarn 
up to 20s, now in effect and intended 
to continue through March, is having 
a more general influence than spin- 
ners and consumers at first expected. 
This freeze became necessary in or- 
der to get enough carded yarn for 
war use—tentage and related fabrics. 
At the outset, manufacturing of tuft- 
ed, shag, or chenille fabrics and prod- 
ucts is barred. The regulation affects 
civilian goods such as draperies, cur- 
tains, upholstery fabrics, etc., and 
WPB stressed that it may not be pos- 
sible to lift this freeze by March 31. 

The yarn people take a more opti- 
mistic view, on the theory that more 
yarn will be set aside for the cotton 
duck program than the weaving mills 
will be able to absorb. Therefore, they 
reason, there seems to be a good 
chance of the freeze ending before 
March 31, or at least being modified 
in some way. 

In the knitwear trade, it is empha- 
sized that, as civilian merchandise al- 
ready was in short supply in most 
textile centers, this diversion of cot- 
ton yarn probably will be felt quick- 
ly among wholesalers and retailers. 
The yarn people had plenty of warn- 
ing, however, and took whatever 
steps they could to put customers in 
possession of extra yarn before the 
freeze went into effect. 

Some of the knitters entered Jan- 
uary with only two or three weeks’ 
yarn on hand or on order, but yarn 
suppliers feel that in general the knit- 
ters have at least a month’s supply. 
Even without the yarn freeze, it is 
pointed out, knitgoods manufacturers 
located in critical labor areas prob- 
ably would be prevented by the man- 
power shortage from maintaining 
their previous rate of production. 

As seen by some, the most signifi- 
cant thing about this yarn freeze is 
that apparently it marks a decisive 
step in the trend of Washington agen- 
cies toward greater concentration on 
war needs. 3 
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Factoring 
CAN SOLVE 


POST WAR 
PROBLEMS 


= 





| Credit checking will become 
more and more difficult after 
the war due to changing eco- 


nomic conditions. 


Likewise the need for more 
working capital to increase 


production and sales in order 





to meet competition will be 


| necessary. 


With over ninety years of ser- 





vice to Manufacturers, Mer- 
chants and Selling Agents, we 


offer a plan to relieve credit 


and financial worries. 


* 


James Talcott, Inc. 
1854 FACTORS 1945 























225 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


Southern Correspondent: Clarence Knowles 
423 Citizens & Southern Nat. Bank Bldg. Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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TESTING gives CONTROL 


Include in your Reconversion Planning the set- 
ting up of an Adequate Testing Routine at key 
control points—to facilitate research, insure 
purchasing, promote production, and safe- 
guard quality. *Scott Testers furnish manage- 
ment with easily readable picturized result 
charts, giving sure control of vital operating 
steps. Investigate our 60 models for testing 
tensile, hysteresis, flexing, twist, burst, crepe- 
age, etc., etc. 
Model Q-3. Ca- 
pacity 2,000 Ibs. 
tensile. For test- 
ing duck, web- 
bing, shroud 
cords, twine, etc. 
Extra heavy con- 
struction to stand 
up under ‘round- 


the-clock produc- 
tion testing. 








HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 





Street 


*Registered Trademark 


Southern Representative 


JOHN KLINCK 
154 Forest Ave. Augusta, Ga. 
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Fast truck or rail shipments of Epsom Salt to the drug 
trade and to industries in the South and East can be 
made from International’s conveniently located Augusta, 
Georgia, plant, only producer of Epsom Salt in the 
Southeast. Volume production. Finest quality, purity and 
uniformity. Your inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices * 20 North Wacker Drive * Chicago 6 
CHEMICALS * PHOSPHATE * POTASH * FERTILIZER 
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TUT ee COREUCOUGUPORGDEDGLELULEDGDUDGdtas asi eeaiielt 


“soe MERROW "x 


HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 
PRODUCE 


Federal Specification Stitch Types 501, 502, 503, 504, and 505 





WAR WORK DEMANDS 


QUALITY RESULTS 

HIGH PRODUCTION 

CONVENIENT HANDLING 

MINIMUM TIME-OUT FOR 
ADJUSTMENT OR REPAIR 

LOW UPKEEP COSTS 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2805S LAUREL STREET HARTFORD 6G, CONN., U. S.A 
--Distributors-- 
HOLLISTER-MORELAHD CO. P. 0. BOX 721, SPARTANBURG, §S. €. 








Selig's 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 
in many mills. 





Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 


THE Co. 





ATLANTA 
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FULL SPEED 


Our Travelers are still 
“quality goods’ and your 
use of them will insure 
your ability to keep pace 
Sela our forces in the 
eld. 








Southern Representatives 
D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 
D. C. ANDERSON 
Box 629, Cedartown, Georgia 
SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO. 
Box 1487, Dallas, Texas 








STERLING RING TRAVELER 0. 


FALL RIVER. MASS. 
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SECRLERRAGDELERDULELEDEPGTETL LLL T DOR LALERLTLELERERERAREARUROREATOREOOO ERIE LL ODT ERREE Debi biee 


High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va., and Connellsville 
Coke from Pennsylvania. 





Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 


Our personnel with the 
experience gained through 
long and varied marketing 
activity assures effective 
servicing of any fuel 
requirement. 


? ? beadereetage 











GENCO 


SPOPELRL LOST DRED ETRaRmERDR >: ’ 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsy!- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. 


Genuine New River Smokeless, 
Beckley or Sewell seam from 
Raleigh County, W. Va., C. 
& O. and Virginian Railroads. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


Steam and domestic coals from 
a number of producing districts. 





ANTHRACITE—Hazle Brook Premium ... Raven Run 





General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Branches: 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLESTON CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CINCINNATI DETROIT NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 
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ABINGTON WEAVER'S KNOTTER 


It helps us get 
MAXIMUM 
production! 


Use this 

Knotter to 
safeguard 
production 





This automatic knotter boosts production 2 ways: by tying 
knots faster, and by tying them surer. Puts positively non- 
slip weaver’s knots in all counts of -—---- — 
yarn. Makes tails any length from NS 
%" down to minus %". Automati- 
cally scissor clips the tails. Knots 
are very compact, acceptable in 
thread and coated fabric yarns. 












Request Knotter Catalog 


—_ 


INGTON 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Vacuum Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. © CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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New type cone drive spindle hie anes available at end of war. — 
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CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY, 6] Poplor Street, Brooklyn 2, New York 
MIDWEST OFFICE: Harris Trust Building, 11) West Monron. Street, Chicago 3 
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Dependable 
Protection 
in Transit 


MACHINES shipped in open cars or 
stored in the open, are protected from 
the elements with Fibreen. 


CRATES, with engines, paper, 
or machine tools wrapped in 
Fibreen, give dependable, low 
cost protection. 


BALES or bundies of all 
shapes and sizes are wrapped 
with Fibreen. It's pliable. 


HEAVY machines, too large 
to wrap, are covered with 
Fibreen, as pictured. 


CASES lined with 
Fibreen are moisture 
and dirt proof. 


@ PROTECT your shipments 
against dirt, water, exposure. 
PREVENT losses and complaints 
due to damage in transit caused 
by torn wrappings and inadequate 


ROLLS of all sizes cae : 
and weights are case linings. Use Fibreen — the 
easily wrapped with 

Fibreen. waterproof, reenforced paper that 
is so amazingly tough! Fibreen is 
made in weights and widths to meet every need. 
Tell us your wrapping problems. Let us help 


you solve them. 


‘‘working'’ sample of Fibreen. 


Send for a 
Keep a few rolls in 77; 


See how tough it is. 
your shipping room. 


vert 


cS. & 
Oe 
get wer Manufacturers 
o.™ of 


eov® 

SISALKRAFT, FIBREEN, 
SISAL-X, SISALTAPE AND 
COPPER-ARMORED SISALKRAFT 
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Thoroughly 


* Dependable 


*Carries Weight 
Into the Fabrice 


*xAlways Uniform 
*xBoils Thin 











The Keever 
Starch Company. 
Columbus. Ohio 
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Fast, Easy Way To 


Clean Loom Parts 


Heddles, reeds, drop wires and other loom parts 
are hard to replace . . . must last longer! To insure 
continued service, therefore, these vital parts must 
be kept clean . .. free from deposits that cause 
corrosion and pitting. 


That's why more and more mills are turning to 
the Oakite way to expedite this important main- 
tenance job. By using the recommended Oakite 
material, spinning oils, dye and gum deposits are 
completely, safely removed in amazingly fast time. 


Interesting Digest covering this and 38 other main- 


tenance jobs freely available. Send for it TODAY! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26C Thames Street, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Representatives in All Principal Cities of the United States and Canoda 


OAKITE ¥ CLEANING 


MATERIALS METHODS SERVICE FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMENT 





WITT 





“EEDORS a abEDaRAaADN iReLiitte ull m 





Designers and 


Manufacturers 


of 
TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION 
PATERSON, N. J. 











So 
ae ” 


Prema ea eG: 
KNOXALL * 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 





Est. 1886 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. NEW YORK 
WwW. C. HAMES RALPH GOSSETT H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave. WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. Crescent Ave 
Decatur, Ga. 15 Auguste St. Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn $97 Telephone 150 Allendele 352! 




















Perfect for dyeing cotton and mercerized warps. 


It io not necessary to use 


pat" Minimizes| 
“Beam Blowing” 


STANZOLENE 





ba dy will be much cleane 
with’ “Bmudging® eliminated 














any scour 
BS oa ot ce ee ee ing agent. or penetrant with Stansoleme, 7. 
wash as 
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New Shear 











Efficient HERMAS 
Clothroom Machines 
Are Manufactured 
By Specialists 


Because we have strictly centered our en- 
tire attention on clothroom problems, and 
because we design and build no other type 
of machines, leading mills find it profitable to 
use Hermas Clothroom equipment exclu- 
sively. 


HERVMAS New Shear 


removes all hanging threads from both sides 
} and selvages of the cloth in a single run 
: j through at speeds in excess of 100 yards a 
minute. Seams are passed automatically. This 

$9 ~—s shear has an individual motor drive for each 
rotor, simultaneous setting for all four cloth 








‘ rests, oil spray lubrication, and knives and 

41 ledger blade units that are easily removable. 
Operating in conjunction with the selvage 

q loop clipper, all selvage loops are removed in 

{ the same operation. 

;| OTHER HERMAS MACHINES 

to 

uj provide for every essential of modern equip- 

“7 ment. 

| 








HERMAS 


| MACHINE COMPANY 


| America’s Only Exclusive Specialists In 
Clothroom Equipment. 


HAWTHORNE, NEW JERSEY 
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The Johnson Corporation 


815 Woop STREET THREE RIVERS, MICH. 











MAKE YOUR COMPRESSED AIR 
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when 


WETTING OUT 


IT'S FAST AS A STREAK 





when 


DYEING YARN 


iT CAN'T BE BEAT 


PENTOCINE #10 


FOR DYEING WARP, SKEIN 
AND PACKAGE YARN 


W.H. & F. JORDAN, IR. 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


2126 E. SOMERSET ST., PHILA., PA. 
SOUTH: BOX SO1, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
SINCE 1778 

















RED-RAY RADIANT HEAT BURNERS 
HANDLING CAMOUFLAGE MATERIAL 


Drying oven equipped with 4 Red-Ray Burners eliminates 
use of steam cans entirely. Goods come from oven to tenter- 
ing frame, equipped with 5 Red-Ray Burners. Cloth is 
brought to width and drying completed. More production, 
lower costs. 





Write for complete details. 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


455 W. 45TH STREET —- NEW YORK, N. Y. | 

Southern Representative: New England Representative: | 
CAROLINA SPECIALTY gpa Cc. D. YEATON 
{610 Hartford Rd.—Chariotte, An neg Rd.—Swansea, Mass. | 


Canadian “Represent 
RUDEL MACHINERY to. “Ute. 
614 St. James St., West—Montreal, Can. 
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AGAIN AVAILABLE 






announcement: 


quantities. 


To insure earliest de 
livery, place your orde, 
now. 


REPAIR PARTS 


ment in first-class run. 
ning condition with : 
replacement part or : 


eS ae full stock on hand. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog of Complete Lawlor Line 


Ss. C. LAWLOR COMPANY 


QUALITY FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT FOR 45 YEARS 
121 N. Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, ill. 





In the interests 
cleaner, more sanitary 
floors everywhere, wil” 
are happy to make thi) 


We are now produc. 
ing our standard quali. 
ty Scrubbers, Mopping 
Tanks, Wringers and) 
Floor Waxers in good | 


Put your present equip} 


new brush. We have : 
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All Kinds of 
CARD 
CLOTHING 
and 
NAPPER 
CLOTHING 





LOWELL, 
MASS. 




















Gor. FIBRE SHUTTLES 


Whatever the Weaving Requirements 


— depend on WATSON-WILLIAMS, the Shuttle People, 
with over 100 Years experience and originators of the 
century’‘s _— Shuttle —o 





WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., mitibury, Mass.’ 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: W. F. Daboll, NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside G. C. Burbank, 32 Beaconsfield 
Building, Greenville, $. C. Rd., Worcester 2, Mass. 
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TWO HEADS SLES BEARS 
ARE BETTER 
THAN ONE 


*& 
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The most difficult sizing problem 
n can be solved by putting two heads 
. together. Your man and a NORTH 


service man together, can do it. 


Every NORTH service man is a 
practical mill man with years of ex- 
perience in sizing problems. We are 
prepared to render our usual prompt 


efficient service to all of our cus- Pe IN MANY DIFFERENT 


tomers. 7 


cs vie ences « APPLICATIONS 


goods are being changed or changes 
in personnel have been made—caus- 


ing igre to arise, a phone call or “OUTWEARS THE BEST 
etter will bring our service man. : BRONZE METAL” 


FINISHING SLASHING 
| FINISH- RITE * WEAVE-WELL | 
PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 
SHUTTLE 
GREASE - RITE | 20 years 
TALLOW 
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| FRANK G. without 


INCORPORATED 
RGUT BEARING 





Manufacturing Chemists 





P. O. BOX $2, P. O. BOX 844, 
_ MARIETTA, GEORGIA ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 
) TELEPHONES: Atlanta RAymond 2196, Marietta 250 WAYNE JUNCTION 
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THE STANDARD DE-S1ZING AGENT 


HAPIUA 


for cottons 
'@ rayons and 


mixed goods 














Shamrocl. Baskets are busier than ever these 
days. Their rugged construction is a source 
of satisfaction to users everywhere. 


MEESE, INC. Madison, Ind. 





Curing Oven, Hornell Industries, Inc., Hornell, N. Y. 


CARBOMATIC RADIANT HEAT GENERATORS 


solved curing problem at Hornell Industries 


@ This well-known firm is enthusiastic over results 
obtained in maintaining high temperature for cur- 
ing. It has also installed our generators in other de- 
partments. You, too, can profit by using Carbomatic 
infra-red units for curing ovens, loop-dryers, ten- 
ters and singers. Expert engineers study your prob- 
lems—no obligation on your part. Installations 
guaranteed. 


Write for Textile Industry Folder C-i 








Infra-Red Division 
CARBOMATIC CORPORATION 


BROADWAY * NEW YORK 19, 


ES fs 


Also: H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


In Canada: Canadian Textile Engrg. Ltd., 980 St. Antoine St., Montreal, P.Q 








“DOOORLSTOGDAANL Lanitiiele 


LAZENBY 


COP-BUTT-BOBBIN 


WINDERS 


Keep your machines at top production with Main- 
tenance and Repair Parts from our stock. 


Because Genuine Lazenby Parts are manufactured 
according to specifications and design —" cor- 
rect fit and satisfactory operation are assure 


F. A. LAZENBY & Co. 


31 E. LEE ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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PEGGED and GLUED 
BRISTLES Stay Put! 











+ Lif E—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last from 1 : 

15 yeaa, compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are used—for STATLES : 
WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. ae a See the bristles and 3 
fiber in glue, then they are permanently pegged in : 


BETTER ro prevent lint from dollecting on rolls. Gastonia ie 3 
them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries te a hard, glossy h. = 


Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight is paid one way. 
Cc. E. HONEYCUTT, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH Co. 


a= GASTONIA, N.C. qx 
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-— | Stop Black Yarn and 
Rotting Roll Covers 


Oils that leak from roll necks 
and spread out on faces of top 
rolls blacken yarn and also rot 
roll covers. Losses from spoiled 


It’s penetrating! yarn plus the expense for recover- 


ing rolls—cut deeply into profits. 


wane 
\ 





~~ 





ALCOPHATES penetrate every atom of 
fibre in the mill for unexcelled deter- 
gency. In addition, ALCOPHATES in 
paste or powder form, are superior for 
wetting out and leveling. ALCOPHATES 


were created to speed up and make easier 


7 out of 10 mills avoid such 
losses by using NON-FLUID 
OIL which stays in roll necks and 
lubricates dependably instead of 





operations in scouring, dyeing and vat- 


dye printing. Once color is established, leaking or creeping. NON-FLUID 
. their action is sure, color is uniform. A 
rot, 
test run will unquestionably convince OIL P rotects covers from oil 
that any one of the ALCOPHATES is prevents blackened yarn and re- 
superior to your present medium. duces lubricant and labor cost by 
Sixty years’ practical experience and outlasting oil 3 to 5 times. | 





laboratory control are the background 

for Zurnoil products. Every product of- 

fered to textile manufacturers is depend- 

able, economical, efficient. Perhaps you 

would like to consult Zurn@&il about your 

current production problems? Write § 
| 


Write today for instructive bulletins. 





New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, 17, N. Y. 














today. 
Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 
| WAREHOUSES: 
| Charlotte, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, 8. C. Providence, R. L. Chicago, Ill. 
| Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich 
Zurnoil Products: | 
SCOUR "A" a | 
Eliminates the use of soap | 
PENT LEV S. B. | | 
Superior Penetrating Leveler | 
| 
O. F. ZURN COMPANY | MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 
’ 
PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. | 
KNOXVILLE TENN. ; HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA Rathar FN itil oad less fost ner ianth 
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AGENCIES — CONTRACTORS and MANUFACTURERS 


WHEN NECESSITY REQUIRES 'HE RESALE OF SURPLUS STOCKS. ALSO GOG@e . READY FOR 
DELIVERY ON CANCELLED CONTRACTS OF COTTON FABRICS. YARNS AND CORDAGE-—ALL FIRST 
QUALITY IN THE ORIGINAL PACKAGES: 


Cotton Duck — Osnaburg — Sheeting — Drill — Twill — Print Cloth, 
Yarns, Carded or Combed — Cordage, Braided or Twisted. 


WE HEREBY NVITE YOU TO COMMUNICATE WITH US 


CHARLES C. DAVIS AND COMPANY, INC. 
221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS IN THE MIDDLE WEST FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS 


This is the Age of SPEEDS , 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


























Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish—a new chemical treatment 


“NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
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Zz 
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ZZ 
IN ITS FIELD! Z 
ZS Zama ” boomin aldien. 
LA an Re : § 
DIASTAFOR de-sizing agent not only enjoys the 
title of “Champion” but lives up to it 100% at all 
times. Ask any chemist or mill-owner who uses 
DIASTAFOR. He'll tell you that DIASTAFOR is 
truly outstanding in every way. 
DIASTAFOR gives cottons, rayons and mixed- 
goods an ideal, flawless finish — makes them 
smooth and supple—eliminates all de-sizing prob- 
lems. So—don’t you think it’s a good idea to try 
DIASTAFOR yourself? We know you'll be more 
than pleased with its superb performance. 
If you'd like to know more about DIASTAFOR, 


























ask our technical man or write to— TRUCKS ¢@ BARRELS e- TRAYS 
FLEISCHMANN’S DIASTAFOR BOXES ° BASKETS 
Diastafor Division cw 
Standard Brands Incorporated ee 
40 Worth Street New York 13, N. Y. ONTENENMTAL eh ee OND 
atc DIASTAFOR meneame C ene COMPANY 
37 Years of Satisfactory Results ene we te oe ee ere 
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| the wee hours and 


e to his wife. He 
his 


: This play-boy has been out = 
| ' idn’t mn uite tru 
‘ i S\ his story didn t ring 7 ee venaiaee’ a 
: i wouldn't be suffermg trom x gooner tate 
wife’s fury if he had been ready wit 3 


‘jams with “ 
You can avert many Jams by being conn 
spare parts when your textile machinery $ 


t 
Mill men find that Henderson — ae = 
dependable and _ long-lasting. Hen a = 
Parts also facilitate correct installation a 
are machined to fit. Do as other smart m1 nyo 
rely on Henderson Repair Parts for you 


machinery. : 


FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 
-—~ 


& ~~ € MACHINE CO. WAMp? | 
‘ a ae _—— ON an 











<b ect MEO teas 









—NDRY 
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| Sage cor This is the territory 

















~~ 
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ee 2 | 
OMAHA Om : ) 
; ~_~ from St. Louis 
: LINCOLN 
| PO EO OE ~ 5" Bem . 
e oe" . Our nine offices are located so that our 
Aan CY 6, 
TOPEKAO ' . . ° 
ca 0 8&8 ! ated a , representatives can maintain close, per- 
HUTCHINSON crry “ oo 5 owenssoao ” 
ov ow i. : ‘ a 
~ | ee? o sonal contact with every section of the 
OSPRHIGFIELD avg t oe Oe 4 >, 3 
: : ‘ ie rss country. We are experienced in mer- | 
' - an ange” 2 2 : 
reg NESSEE ee | 
| »*- See chandising cottons to every type of user. 
» Yl ‘ | 
ARKANSAS & 
mg (fu eo! 
; mnt MESS. ata | | 
e | 


| ' ST. LOU @ 


ATLANTA @ 





SOUTHEASTERN COTTONS, Inc. 


58 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore’ * Boston * Chicago 
Dallas * Philadelphic * San Francisco * $f. Lovié 
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(Snsulling Enjinee C4 
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TEATILE INDUSTRY 








for OVER THIRTY YEARS 


* OPERATING METHODS 
* MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
* COST METHODS 
* COST CONTROL 


* MODERNIZATION 
COUNSEL 


* SPECIAL PROBLEMS 














BARNES 


TEXTILE ASSOCIATES INC. 


318 MONTGOMERY BLDG., 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


IO HIGH STREET~~~BOSTON, MASS. 


HYDROXY 


WATERSHIELD and 








Fererere 








MILDEWPROOF “2 





DID 30 TIMES MORE 


THAN GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATIONS REQUIRE 
RESULTS of a soil burial test, made with fab- 
rics treated with Hydroxy Watershield and 
Mildewproof No. 2. 


Original Strength per square inch 
Warp—320 pounds—Filling—285 pounds 


Normally. fabrics are considered mildew re- 
sistant (for meeting Quartermaster Specifica- 
tions) if they lose not more than 10% of the 
original strength after two weeks soil burial 
test. 

In this test made with fabrics treated with 
Hydroxy Watershield and Mildewproof No. 2, 
the fabric lost only 0.3% in warp and 0.35% in 
filling—(one pound of strength). 

*(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


# 





MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


427 Moyer Street Philadelphia 25, Pa. 














John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 


72 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON I1, MASS. 





Sole Cgents for 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


NASMITH COMBERS 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd. 


OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


CARD GRINDING & ROLLER COVERING 
MACHINERY 





We Stock 


COMBER NEEDLES— ATLAS BRAND EMERY 

FILLETING — ROLLER VARNISH — TRAVERSE & 

DRUM GRINDERS—TEXTILE MACHINERY 
REPAIR PARTS 














TEXTILE MILLS « CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 
PULP & PAPER MILLS + WASTE DISPOSAL 
STEAM POWER PLANTS + STEAM UTILIZATION 
ae 


WATER « APPRAISALS ¢ REPORTS 








got your SIZE! 


@ SEYCO size films are 
more pliable and elastic, re- 


sulting in better weaving. 
Try SEYCO and see for 


| yourself. 
‘ny © 


*$2? } — SIZING..... PENETRANTS..... ALKALIS ..... 
SZ SOFTENERS... SHUTTLE DRESSING 
aw) CX “TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


SHOE: WOOLLEY ECO. 


KLIN Wess aoe 
748 RICE STAES 
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FAMOUS 


For Long fkuns 
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Universal Standard Ring Trav- 
elers stay on the job. They 
save you time and money be- 
cause they do last longer. 
They are precision equipment, 
made right and finished right, 
with the Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge that produces 
smoother, even yarn. Sizes 
and weights for all kinds and 
counts of yarn. Send for free 
samples—today. 





} UNIVERSAL 


PROVIDENCE, 
R. I. 







GREENVILLE, 
S. C. 


| 
are §sing fthe modern 













The sizer you will need to meet 






post-war competition. 














Write for our 12 page 


: UJ. S. RING TRAVELER CO. illustrated Booklet. 
STANDARD 


Chantes B. 
i MACHINE WORKS 


PATERSON NEW JERSEY 








@ For over twenty-five 
years the yardstick of 
the Textile and Dyestuff 
industry for determin- 
ing the light fastness of 
materials. 

An indispensible ma- 
chine for proving the 
light fastness of dyestuff 
and fabrics. Fade-Ometer 
tests are required by 
many government spe- 
cifications. 

Specimens are rotated 
around the Atlas En- 
closed Violet Arc—the 
closest approach to 


wre natural sunlight. Tem- 
re. perature and humidity 

regulated—fully auto- 
1g. matic in operation— 
for perfectly safe to oper- 





ate unattended over 
night. 


porior St, Chicago 10, I 


ATLAS-OMETERS 


Weather-Ometer * Fade-Ometer *% Launder-Ometer 
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DENMAN 


PICKERS LUG STRAPS 
HOLD-UPS 


Lowest Cost Per Loom Per Year 


Fe Verrell Machine 0.4 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


James F. Notman, Needham, Mass... . N. E. States. 
E. W. 8S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J., Penn., N. Y. and N, J. 
W. J. Westaway Oo., Ltd., Hamilton & Montreal . . Canada 
Geo. Thomas & Co., Manchester, Eng. . . . European Agent 
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INSURES SATISFACTION 


“(> 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 





PITTSBURGH 22, PA. and Everywhere 








| An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a tal of competent workmen, solicits 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to-answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
te a fully bound book. 


The A.° J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and ‘Publishers 
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STYLE28 
Roving Truck. 


LANE 
CANVAS 


TRUCKS 





For the well-equipped mill. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., INC., Mfrs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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AN es AR Nae 


SELECT 
This 
Winning Traveler 
Team! 


Supe 

tured f 
process oo 
formity- 


es 
cooan to a * 
roblem. 
is is the Dary 
the team 
11. Ask the D 


our mi 
itive nearest you to c 


that belongs ** 


all soon. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG. S. C. 











MARTINDALE 


PROTECTIVE MASKS 


Weigh only 2/5 oz. 





STOP ee, 
BREATHING 


LINT 


FROM SLIP-. 
PING DOWN | 





PRESS NOSE \4 

| TABS IN CLOSE“ @&. 
- AGAINST FACE 

or | 10 HOLD PAD 
| AGAINST THE 

TRILS 


pusT| | 4s | 
me. NS 


wat 


These light-weight, comfortable masks meet 
most dust hazards. Refills can be inserted in five 
seconds. Not recommended for toxic dusts. 


Send $1.25 for Trial Kit of 2 Masks and 50 
Refills 


or 


Send your order for 12 Masks and 300 
Refills is oe + be te Ge 


Complete information in Mask Bulletin No. 348. 
MARTINDALE ELECTRIC CO. 


1353 HIRD AVE. CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 











DIAMOND 
i 


FINISH 


Photo Courtesy Pepperell Mfg. Co. 


Hou to add Production 
witht adding Machinery — 


With reconversion and new machinery 
still in the uncertain future, it’s a good 
idea to get all you can out of RINGS. 
Replacing worn standard rings with 
DIAMOND FINISH gives definite pro- 
duction gains. Utilizing our Eadie lub- 
ricated styles when possible means stili 
greater increases. The production advan- 
tages of high-polish DIAMOND FINISH 
rings — not only for now, but for future 
competitive conditions also—are well 
worth looking into! 


DIAMOND 
A 


Makers of Spinning Rn dA “Twister Rings since 1873 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 





BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 











DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. Page is 3 col 
umns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to page. Space measured by 
even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 columns in width. Column width 
2% inches. Rates based on the total space used in one year. 


Per Inch Per Inch 
Se _ RRS $6.00 RA med 50 
eee: Didieninesttn 5.50 5 OS ee 4.25 
Sau, ae £2 EF as 5.25 EP ae 4.00 
PG caine n no ddiditin és 5.00 200 or more inches_____ 3.75 only. 


UNDISPLAYED 
Positions wanted .05 word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 
per insertion. Cash with order. Box number address care of 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., count as eight words. 


Advertisements for help wanted, equipment for sale, for rent 
or wanted, and professional cards are accepted at display rates 








THERE ARE MANY ATTRACTIVE OPENINGS IN MILLS 


In all sections of the United States and Canada. If you are seeking employment, write us fully regarding your 
experience and position desired; we will inform you of positions now open in your line of work. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 


294 WASHINGTON STREET 


BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Over 45 years’ of confidential employment service for men seeking positions and employers seeking men. 











WANTED 
Time Study Man 


With experience and college training 
preferred for nationally known tex- 
tile firm. Good post-war possibilities 
and few reconversion problems. This 
is a permanent position with well es- 
tablished company. Give age, draft 
status, together with complete outline 
of experience and salary expected. 
All replies confidential. Address Box 
765, care COTTON, Grant Bidg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 














PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attorney 
1206 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C. 
S14 Munsey Bidg., Washingtean, D.C. 
Fermer member Examining Corps 


U. S. Patent Office 











Textile Executive Wanted 


By nationally known manufacturing cor- 
poration. Yarn manufacturing knowledge 
essential. Write, stating experience, edu- 
cation, persenal data and other qualifica- 
tions. State salary desired. PROVIDENT 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 6512 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 








POSITION WANTED 


As overseer or superintendent weaving. 25 years 
practical experience on all cotton goods, wi 

sheeting, pillow tubing, army duck, drills, twills, 
sateens, etc., on every model Draper loom, includ- 


ing latest one, Married, in health, employed 
now as general overseer ave good reason for 
aay change. Best erences from otch 


in the 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


WANTED 
SALESMAN — TECHNICIAN 


Position open in post war pregram 
of established company to call on tex- 
tile and paper mills as salesman and 
technician, to sell and demonstrate 
chemical products. Prefer chemical or 
mechanical training—under 35 years 
old. Salary would depend on quailifica- 
tions and experience. State full par- 
ticulars as to age, nationality, educa- 
tion, experience and family status. 
Address Box 763, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 














WANTED! 


Your listings of surplus Dyeing 
and Finishing Machinery. 
JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


TEXTILE MACHINERY DEALER 
10 Purchase St. Fall River, Mass. 

















MANAGER 


For cotton mill making colored yarn fab- 
rics, suitings, coverts, tickings, denims, 
sale yarns. Must have knowledge of mill, 
office, fabric development, sales, and be 
capable of assuming many responsibilities. 
Location Deep South. Box 768, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

















POSITION WANTED 


Overseer in fancy or rayon weaving. 
I. ©. 8. textile graduate. Experience on 
both plain and fancy looms. Address Box 
766, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 
3, Ga. 
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WANTED 


Haskell & Dawes Twisters, Form- 
ers, Layers, and yarns in all sizes 
and colors. 


ROBERT SOLOMON & CO., Inc. 


162 Greene Street New York, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


twenty-seven OC & K Heavy Duck 
—widths ranging from 58” to 72”. 1 
Beamer, 1 Brusher and Inspecting Ma- 
chine—Motors, etc. Wire or write E. T. 
Combs, 2271 San Jose Ave., Alameda, 
California. 





Complete Weaving Unit—consisting of 
Looms 








Your Advertisement 
on This Page 


will produce results at small 
cost. Do you desire a position? 
Do you desire a good man to fill 
a vacancy in your mill? Do you 
desire to sell or buy some used 
equipment? Do you desire your 
business or professional card 
placed before the textile indus- 
tries? 

Why not try an advertise- 
ment on this page of COTTON? 
Its 13,450 copies per month 
reach the textile executives, su- 
perintendents and heads of de- 
partments throughout the in- 
dustry. 


Note the rates above and send 
in your advertisement today. 


COTTON 
Grant Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 
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FOR SALE 


12—Dye Becks 5’-9’ stainless steel. 
4—K&W & Buhilmann Skein Dyers. 
1—1000 Ib. Raw Stock Dyer. 

a V. & Tolhurst Extractors 40”- 


2—Desi Iron Agers 18°-80’ lg. 

one & Perkins Calenders 50”- 

2—54” Embossers. 

2—Textile Tenters 30’-90’ } Ig. 

it eer ee Nappers 60”-90”. 

8—P & W 2-Blade Shears 60”- 
66%”. 

1—6-Comp. 80’ Washer 66”. 

2—P & S Loop Dryers 30’-65’ lg. 

2—P & W Full Decaters 72”. 

ae Sy | Dry Cans, 42”-112” face. 

—— . & F. Print Machines 1-10 

colors. 


8—Copper Jacketed Kettles 24-150 


gals. 

1—3-Drum Rayon Slasher. 

— & Bramwell Feeds. 
42—Whitin & D&F Spinning Frames. 

8—Fearnaught Pickers 80”-60”, 

5—Mules 240-860 spindles. 
188—Fletcher Double Deck Twisters. 
15—D&F Breaker & Fin. Oards. 
15—D&F Worsted Cards, 48” x 48”. 
94—-Draper Model E 44” Anto. 


o.dalaie Water Softeners. 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS 
CO., INC. 


5th Ave. and McLean Blvd. 
PATERSON, N. J. 
Armory 4-6540. 

















ATTENTION 


FULL FASHIONED NYLON 
HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 
We are offering for immediate 
sale 2-Pressure Setting Ma- 
chines built by the Textile 
Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 

For full details write to 
CADGENE 
MACHINERY COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1206 
Paterson, New Jersey 








WANTED 





Product Development Man 





Nationally known manufacturer of cotton textiles wants to 
employ man who is a graduate of a recognized textile or 
engineering school and who preferably has had both mill 
and sales experience to do product development work with 


synthetics. 


The job will involve the coordination of design, weaving and 
finishing of new fabrics and the introduction of these to 
various trades for purposes of getting trade reaction. Man 
need not be a skilled designer, weaver or finisher, but he must 
be able to coordinate the efforts of each of these factors, 
must possess a great amount of initiative and have good per- 


sonality. 


If interested, please write and give full information on edu- 
cation and experience qualifications, present salary and any 
other significant information. Salary open. 


Address Box 767, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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YARNS WANTED 


We can use any regular or surplus 
lots of yarn in the following: 


COTTON RAYON 
WORSTED MERCERIZED 
WOOLS NOVELTIES 
BLENDS ETC. 


All colors and natural, in any put 
op. We pay cash for all purchases, 
and can use any quantities that you 
may have available. Address Box 
761, ¢/o COTTON, Grant Blidg., 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 











LIQUIDATING 


4—Jas. Hunter 560” Squeeze Rolls 
3—Jas. Hunter 16” Squeeze Rolls 
4—Textile 54” Dye Jiggs 
1—42” Butterworth Finishing Hy 
draulic Calender 
18—John Hope Pantographs 
2000—Butterworth Tenter Clips 
1—Van Viaanderen Palmer Tenter 
Quetsch 
100—Draper 45” Automatic Looms 
100—Copper Dry Cans 45” to 80” 
1—48” American Extractor 
1—Permutit Water Softener 
2—90’ Textile Tenter Frames 
4—35 H. P. Print Machine Motors 
6—Copper Color Kettles, 50 to 850 


on capacity 
Ne Visendemee Quetsches 


i—Curtis & Marble 58” Brushing 


machine. 
1—Winsor & Jerauld 40’ Tenter 

me. 
1—Van Vlaanderen 72” Tuber and 

Doubler. 


1—Parks & Woolson 54” Doubling & 
Reeling machine. 

5—Examining machines, 43” -50” 

1—Textile 45” Padder 

1—Werner Single Color 47” Print 
machine. 

8—Van Viaanderen Tubers 

110—Scott & Williams Cireular Bib 

Knitting machines. 

1—18” Stainless Steel-lined Dye 
Beck. 
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REPUBLIC TEXTILE EQUIPMENT CO. 


40 WORTH ST. 


NEW YORK, 13. N. Y. 
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WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR 
| EVERY TEXTILE APPLICATION 








UNDERWEAR 








FOR 
YARNS 
AND 


PIECE GOODS \ 
A, 






\ 





* y 
~ 
6). FOR 
w WOOLENS 
AND 
WORSTEDS 












Burk-Schier wet processi 
agents are andieaanal 
under careful plant and 
laboratory control. Tech- 
nical service men are 


always available. 





BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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correctly. No allowance 


The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience and not ae a) 
part of the advertising contract. Every care will be taken to tinder! 
will be made for errors or failure to ineert. 











A 


Abbott Machine Co. ........ 76 
Abertoyie Mig. Co. .....ee6. P 
Abington Textile Machinery 
ee re awe ee 180 
Aldrich Machine Works ..... 46 
pe aR EEE 183 
Allis-Chnalmers Mfg. Co. ...... ae 
Aitnouse Cnemicai Co. ...... : 


Aiuminum Co. of America ... 48 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp... ” 
American Air Filter Uo., inc... 55 
American Aniline Products, 


MBE. cectavud inside Back Cover 
American Associated Consult- 

SMEG, BMG. ccovccssseececece y 
American Cyanamid & Chemical 

OGTR... Sabocccccecoscecees 16 
American Magnesium Corp.... 2/ 
American Moistening Co. 45 
American Monoraii Co. ...... 12% 
American Faper iube Co. ....19s 
American FPuiley Co. ........ 12 
American Rolling Mill Co. ... 68 
American Viscose Corp. <a ae 
Aqua-Sec Corporation .. in ee 
eee. 2e. «so 00h 2 6 60 , 
Arguto Oiliess Bearing Co. ...185 
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Photograph taken in leading New England Tertile Mill.* 
_ MONEY—OIL—LABOR—YARN 


NEW WICACO 
SPINDLE OILER 


Leading Textile Plants Make These Claims 


3—Labor saving $1000 per year 
per machine. a plants have 


two and three machines). 
4—10% Power saving. 


5—No yarn spoilage from overfilled 


bolsters. 
6—Easily operated by fema 
7—No oil soaked tapes. 
8—Cooler running spindles. 
9—No oil drip on floor. 


le help. 


|0—Refiltered oil has a greater affin- 
ity to cling to metal, offering 


better lubrication. 


All the above dele taken from users’ letters. 


*Name furnished on request. 


75th Anniversary 


phe he Pa. 


Write Today for Complete Details and Price. 


THE WICACO 
MACHINE CORP 





ae England 
vepresentative: 


pe. can Supply Co. 
No. 78 Fountain St. 


Providence, R. 
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(Reg. U. S. Patent Office) ( Welded with Plastic ) 


The plasti-weld Bobbin 
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FOR AUTOMATIC RAYON LOOMS 
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it * 
Miss Transfer’s trouble-making days in your mill 4 \ 
will be over when she comes in contact with the 


new revolutionary PLASTI-WELD BOBBIN. 
PLASTIC-WELDED, making head, tube and rings 
one single unit instead of several assembled units, 
the PLASTI-WELD definitely dethrones Miss 
Transfer, queen of mill gremlins, and also prevents 





damage to yarn on adjacent bobbins. Furthermore, 
there are no weaving defects caused by incorrect position of bobbin in shuttle. 


While gaining these tremendous new advantages, you lose none of the famous 14 | 
advantages always offered by older A. P. T. Yarn Carriers.- Some of these well-known | \ 
features are resistance to distortion from temperature and humidity changes, practical : 
elimination of splinters, chipping and splitting, free but controlled delivery, elimination 
of crushing by high twist yarns, a firmer winder package, etc. 





Many mills have proved that the Plasti-Weld Bobbin is the first basic improvement 
in bobbin construction in 50 years. You can prove this fact by giving the new PLASTI- 
WELD a fair trial. 





A. HEAD — Made of plas- 
tic, dialectrically pre- 
heated and transfer 
molded around tube and 
inside of ring casing (all 
automatically centered), 
— highly shock resistant. 
Three separate units D. END OF RING CASING — 
“welded” into one unit. Head is molded into serrations, 

preventing casing from turning. 
B. TUBE—Flared and Grooved at end—will not pull 
out or loosen. Ce ee , . 


Cc. RINGS—A single hardened steel casing, die formed 
to extremely close tolerances. Cannot work loose, 
change position, nor distort (being reinforced with 
plastic). 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898:;. . . WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 








SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Southern Office, 161 Spring St., N. W Atlanta, Ga., James l 
Coffieid, Jr 360 North Michiga Ave Chicago, Ill W. J. Westaway Co itd Hamilton 
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More than a trade name. 


A penetrant and levelling medium for 
direct, union, and CELANESE* dyes. Effec- 
tive either for stripping or for level dye- 


ing when working with many of the vat 


type dyes. 








A stable, dispersing penetrant for rot~ 





proof and mildewproof processing. 
Economical and labor saving. 


During the war LEVELENE* is proving of 


value in the processing of war goods. 


During reconversion LEVELENE* can be 
of equally high value for stripping and 
re-dyeing surplus vat dyed and other war 
goods. 


RATHER than ask for a laboratory sample 
—HAVE one of our technical men bring 
with him a sufficient quantity for a prac- 
tical mill run THEN judge for yourself as 


many millshave doneand profited thereby. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Q: What is Veeder-Root COUNTROL ? 
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A: It’s a close check-rein on all mill 





operating costs, held steady with the 
help of Production Records supplied 
by VEEDER-ROOT COUNTERS 


FACTS-IN-FIGURES, continuously supplied 
by Veeder-Root Counting Devices on every 
machine in the mill, provide the dependable 
basis for close Countrol of operating costs, 








and accurate computation of payrolls. Any 
design of counting device ...or any com- 
bination of designs ...can be produced by 
Veeder-Root for most any application on 
any type of machine. 


And, characteristic of Veeder-Root’s steady 
forward march in counter-engineering, all 
counters of the 2-3 type are now equipped 
with a new resetting figure-wheel, designed 
to eliminate over-throwing. Have your Veeder- 
Root representative show you this new fea- 
ture. And at the same time talk over with 
him your requirements for new counting 
equipment. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 











